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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

RELATION OF THE INTELLECT TO THE SENSIBILITIES. 
^ 1. Reference to the general divuion of the whode mind. 

It will be recollected that we proposed, as the basis of 
our inquiries, the general division of the mind into the In- 
tellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will These great de- 
partments of the mind are not only generically distinct, 
but the difference between them is so clear and marked, 
it is surprising they should have been so often confound- 
ed together. They are not only different in their nature, 
a fact which is clearly ascertained by Consciousness, in 
its cognizance of their respective acts, but are separated 
from each other, as all observation shows, by the rela- 
tions which they respectively sustain. The Intellect or 
Understanding comes first in order, and fiirnishes the ba* 
^ of action to the other ffreat departments of the mind. 
It is this portion of the mind which we have endeavour- 
ed to examine, and which we are now about to leave for 
the purpose of advancing into departments of our mental 
nature, which, conadered in reference to the Intellect, 
mjy be regarded as more remote and interior. 

in examining the Intellect, we were aided by adopt- 
ing the classification, founded in nature, into intellectual 
states of External origin, and intellectual states of Inter- 
nal origin. A classification which seems sufficiently to 
authorize the expresi^ons External Intellect and Internal 
Intellect; expressions founded on the fact that the intel- 
lectual action sometimes takes place in direct connexion 
with outward objects, and sometimes independently of 
such connexion. This distinction is important in ena- 
bling us to get a true idea of the intellect itself and in 
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suggesting the best methods of cultivating and applying 
our perceptive powers ; but, considered in relation to the 
Sensibilities, is perhaps of less consequence. In both of 
its great departments alike, as also in its more subordi- 
nate modes of action, the Intellect furnishes the broad 
and deep foundation for that vast variety of mental states 
which are commonly included under the denomination of 
• the emotions and passions. 

^ 3. Diflference between intellections or states of the intellect, and 
sentiments or states of the sensibility. 

In advancing into what we assert to be a different part 
of our spiritual being, we are aware that some may be 
disposed to inquire whether the assertion of such differ- 
ence, notwithstanding the general remarks of the last 
sei^tion, is well founded ; whether, in other words, there 
is such a marked line of distinction between the intellect- 
ual and sensitive nature as to authorize our speaking of 
them as distinct and different mental departments. We 
do not propose, however, nor does it appear necessaiy, 
to go into this topic here, any fiirther than to refer briefly 
to what has already been said upon it on a former occa- 
sion. In the chapter in the Introduction to the first vol- 
ume, the object of which was to ascertain the outlines of 
a General Classification, we attempted to show the dif- 
ference between the intellect and the sensibilities, be- 
tween intellections and sentiments or sensitive states of 
the mind, by a reference to consciousness, to the terms 
found in different languages, to the incidental remarks 
frequently found in EngUsh writers, besides the more di- 
rect and specific testimony of those who have written 
' professedly on the mind. That this distinction is involv- 
ed, wholly or almost without an exception, in the struc- 
ture of kuiguages, is a well-known fact; and that it is 
commonly made by the leading writers on the philosophy 
of the mind, is no less undeniable. Not only this, it 
finds its way inddentally into the remarks of writers 
(and, such is the nature of their convictions, it cannot 
well be otherwise) who were writing upon other subjects, 
and who, at the time, were far from being aware that 
they were enunciating, either directly or indirectly, any 
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doctnnes of mental philosophy. The followioe passage 
of Southey, in addition to those already quoted, will il- 
lustrate what we mean ; involving, like the others, not 
only a distinction between the Understanding and the 
Heart, but separating both from the Will. ^^ Believing 
in them [the Prophets and the Evangelists] with a calm 
and settled faith, with that consent of the will, and 
HEART, and UNDERSTANDING which coDStitutes reliffious be- 
lief, I find in them the clear annunciation of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth."* 

But on a question of this kind we must rest ultimately, 
and it is presumed we can do it in this case with entire 
confidence, on the testimony of Consciousness. In a mul- 
titude of cases we are obliged to rely upon knowledge 
from this source ; and certainly, on no subject whatever, 
is its testimony more clear than in respect to the acts of 
the intellect and the acts of the heart. When we have 
perceptions, when we think, we know the existence of 
such perceptions or thought to be one thing ; when we 
have emotions and desires, we know the existence of 
such emotions and desires to be another thing ; and we 
have an internal conviction, strong as any conviction can 
well be, that there is no possibihty in ordinary cases of 
confounding them together. 

4 3. Action of the sensibilities implies that of the intellect. 

As a general thing, there is and can be no movement 
of the sensibilities, no such thing as an emotion, desire, 
or feeling of mpral obligation, without an antecedent ac- 
tion of &e intellect. If we are pleased or displeased, 
there is necessarily before the mind some object of pleas- 
ure or displeasure ; if we exercise the feeling of desire, 
there must necessarily be some object desired, which is 
made known to us by an action of the intellect So that 
if there were no intellect, or if the intellectual powers 
were entirely dormant and inactive, there would be no ac- 
tion of the emotive part of our nature and of the passions. 
— ^And we may not only say in general terms that the 
action of the sensibilities implies the antecedent action of 
the intellect, but may even assert more specifically (ma- 

• Soulhey** Prognss of Society, Colloqay ii. 

B2 
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king allowance for those constitutional differences which 
pervade every part of the mental structure)^ that the ac» 
tivity of the sensihilities will be nearly in proportion to 
that of the "intellect In other words, on all subjects 
which are calculated to excite any interest at all, those 
who have the broadest and most satisfactory views wiU 
be likely to feel more intensely than others ; the sensibil- 
ities expanding and exerting themselves in conformity 
with the expanded and energetic action of the percep- 
tive and cognitive powers. 

^ 4. Importance of the study of the sensibilities. 

The department of the mind on which we now pro- 
pose to enter is not only distinct from the other ^at di- 
visions, having a nature and characteristics of its own, 
but possesses, we may venture to assert, equal importance 
and interest. If man had been formed of intellect only, 
of cold and unimpassioned perceptivity ; if he could mere- 
ly have perceived, compared, associated, and reasoned, 
without a solitary emotion or desire, without any of the va- 
rious affections of our nature, without sorrow for suffering 
or sympathy in joy ; in a word, if he had been all head and 
no heart, the human soul would have shown not only a dif- 
ferent, but a depressed and inferior aspect, compared with 
what it does at present. But, happily and wisely, it is far 
otherwise. We find him constituted with a sensitive as 
well as an intellectual nature ; i^th powers of feeling as 
well as of thought. It is the sensitive part of human na- 
ture (including in the term the moral as well as the nat- 
ural affections) which Socrates, if we may rely on the 
doctrines and conversations that are handed down to us, 
particularly turned his attention to, and on account of 
which he was pronounced by the Oracle the wisest of all 
men living. It is here that we are let into the secrets of 
men's actions. It is in this depsurtment of the mind we 
find the causes which render tiiem restless and inqui^- 
tive, which prompt to efforts both good and evil, and 
make the wide world a theatre, where vice and virtue, 
hope and fear, and joy and suffering, mingle in perpetual 
conflict. 

Much is said> and with a good deal of truth, of the 
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value of a knowledge of human nature; a species of 
knowledge which is useful to all persons^ and in many 
situations is clearly indispensable; but this knowledge, to 
any available extent, can never be supposed to exist sep- 
arate from an acquaintance with that portion of our na* 
ture which we now propose to investigate. A knowt 
edge of human nature, in the common apprehension of 
the phrase, does not so much imply a knowledge of the 
powers of perception and reasoning as a knowle^e of 
the springs of action, back of the intellect, which, in the 
shape of the emotions and passions, give an impulse and 
a character to the conduct both of individuals and com- 
munities. In other words, a knowledge of human nature 
is essentially a knowledge of the heart; a term by which 
men commonly distinguish the sensitive fiom the intel- 
lectual nature ; and, consequently, all the value, and it is 
by no means inconsiderable, which pertains to Uie study 
of human nature, attaches equally to the interesting in- 
quiries now before us. 

4 6. Difficulties attending the prosecution of this study. 

But while we may propc^rly and very justly maintain 
that no series of topics in the whole range of mental phi- 
losophy is either more fitted or more worthy to secure and 
interest the attention than those now before us, it cannot 
be denied that the discussion of them is attended with 
some difficulties, which do not perplex, certainly not in 
an equal degree, the examination of other parts of the 
mind. The perplexity to which we now refer wDl be 
better understood if 'we reflect a moment on the distinc- 
tive nature of the senabilities. It is well known that the 
sensibilities, in their more decided action, are character- 
ized by a sort of excitement, a stirring and breaking up 
of the mward depths, an agitation of the otherwise calm 
surface of the souL It is Ihis trait, so familiar to our con- 
sciousness, though difficult to be imbodied in language, to 
which we refer, and which undoubtedly characterizes 
&e action of some portion of the sen^biuties more than 
of others. The term passions is firequently employed to 
express that portion in particular. 

Now it is the buaness of philosophy to ^ve an accurate 
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view of the passions, to dissect them, and to show pre- 
cisely what they are. But that excitement which has 
been mentioned is the appropriate element of the, pas- 
sions ; the very breath of their existence is dependant on 
tumult and agitation. Such a state of things seems to be, 
and is in fact, inconsistent, to no inconsiderable extent, 
with that calm and critical examination which is desira- 
ble. We are obliged to wait till the excitement which 
exists has greatly subsided. In the interval of this delay, 
which cannot well be avoided, the true and important mo- 
ment of examination has departed ; and we are accord- 
ingly under the necessity of relying upon memory rather 
than upon direct consciousness for those intimations which 
are involved in a full knowledge of the subject of inquiry. 
It is different with the intellectual powers ; their progress 
is calm and unruffled ; we can mark them distinctly and 
accurately at every step, and in the very moment of their 
movement. But if- it be otherwise in the ^Sensibilities, 
particularly in that portion of them known as the affec- 
tions or PASSIONS, the only remedy is to use the greater 
caution, and to compare and combine our own internal 
experience, so far as we can ascertain what it is, with 
what we can gather from the outward observation of 
others. The difficulty is, indeed, considerable ; but not 
so great as to discourage efforts to examine a portion of 
the mind, which has been less accurately surveyed than 
the intellect, but which promises, as the result of its ex- 
amination, an equally ample reward. 



CHAPTER n. 

/ CLASSIFICATION OF THE SENSIBILrTIES. 

4 6. Nataral or p&thematic sensibilitieB and moral. 

As we pass onward from the percipient and cognitive 
nature to the distinct and more remote region of the emo- 
tions and passions, it seems proper, before we enter more 
minutdy into the various inquiries which may be expect- 
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ed to present fhemselveSy to consider whether the depart 
ment of the Sensibilities itself is not susceptible of being 
resolved into some subordinate yet important divisions. 
In accordance with this su^estiony our first remark is, 
that the Sensibilities, when subjected to a careful exami- 
nation, will clearly be found to separate themselves into 
the great divisions of the Natural or Patfaemadc, and the 
Moral. These leading dej^artments will be found to run, 
if we may be allowea the expression, in two separate 
channels, which, although they are for the most part par- 
allel widi eaibh other, are nevertheless essentially and 
sufficiently distinct ; each being characterized by ite own 
attributes and by its appropriate results. Our examina- 
tion of the Sensibihties will accordingly proceed upon the 
basis of this division. 

In reference to the use of the term Pathematic, as ap- 
plicable to the states of mind embraced in one of these 
Seat divisions, it is proper to observe, that it appears to 
ve been formed from its Ghreek original, and first used 
by Sir James Mackintosh. He repeatedly speaks of that 
part of our nature which includes the emotions and pas- 
sions as vnnamed ; and in the progress of his discusaons^ 
appears at times to be embarrassed for the want of suita- 
ble English words to express it. And under these cir- 
cumstances he proposes tiie tenn ^ question, which, in its 
etymological import, appeat**^^ involve the ideas of emo- 
tion and desire (the feelings that are particularly char- 
acteristic of the natural sensibilities), and adds the re* 
mark, which we are not aware is in the process of being 
realized, ''until some more convenient and a^eeable 
name shall be hit on by some luckier or more skilfiil ad- 
venturer in such new terms as seem to be absolutely ne- 
cessary.^^ The term, in the present state of our philo- 
sophic language, is certainly convenient ; and such is the 
great weight deservedly attached to the name of ils pro- 
poser, tiiat we shall at least be pardoned for using it 

^ 7. Relation of the natural to the moral aenaibilities in time. 

"When we use the term heabt as expressive of a part 
of our mental nature, we commonly have reference to the 

* Progresa of Ethical Philoeophy. Remacka on Hartley. 
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natural or *patliematic sensibilities ; when we use the term 
GONsciENCEy we have reference to our moral sensibilities ; 
so that the distinction now in question is obviously in- 
volved in the common usage of language. In truth, all 
the considerations, consciousness, the ordmary structure of 
language, and the incidental as well as the more formal 
and considered remarics of writers, which were formerly 
brought fcrwaitL to show the distinction between the in- 
tellect and the sensibilities, in the more extended sense of 
the latter term, may also be adduced to show a well- 
founded distinction between the Natural and the Moral 
sensibilities. ^ But abundant proof on a subject of this na- 
ture naturally flows out, if the fact in question actually 
exists, from a careful and philosophical examination of 
the departments of the mind, of which it is predicated. 
Without, therefore, delaying our inquiries by attempting 
to draw proof of its existence from other sources, we may 
proceed to notice some of those circumstances which may 
be enumerated as involved in and as incidental to the 
distinction which has been asserted. 

And, in the first place, it appears to be the fact, as a 
general tlung, that tiie exercise of the natural or pathe- 
matic sensibilities is the first in the order of time. Nor, 
if we reflect upon the subject, can we well suppose it to 
be otherwise. K there were no such thing as the Natu- 
ral Sensibilities (in other vords, if man were constituted 
without possessing the capability of amotion, desire, and 
passion), it is obvious that there would be no adequate 
basis in his mind for the operation of the Moral sensibil- 
ities. The pathematic sensibihties or the heart is the 
great, we do not say the exclusive, but still the great seat 
of the motives of men's actions ; and consequently fur- 
nishes a principal field of operations for the conscience to 
act upon. We do not mean to assert, however, that there 
is not and cannot be any action of the moral, until there 
has been an entire, a complete developement of the pathe- 
matic nature, embracing, as it does, the whole circle of 
natural emotions and passions. It is true, when we de- 
scend to particular cases and specific acts, we find from 
observation that the natural sensibilities are first in the 
order of time, as they obviously are in the order of na- 
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ture. And we say that they are first in the cmler of na- 
ture for the reason just hinted at, viz., that they include 
a large portion of the subjects wluch it is the business of 
our moral constitution to act upon, scrutinize, and judge* 
It is, nevertheless, equally true, that these two great de- 
partments of the emotive or sensitive man, taken in their 
general history and as a t/7Aa/e,devek)pe themselves near- 
ly at the same time, and, as it were, side by side and par- 
allel to each other. 

In respect to the matter under consideration, they seem 
to bear much the same relation to each other which the 
External intellect bears to the Internal. When we look 
at specific acts of the External intellect, we shall find that 
some of them, absolutely and necessanly so, are first in 
the order of time ; but when we look at the two d^art- 
ments as a whole, we find the developement, to a consid- 
erable extent, going on simultaneously. And so in re- 
gard to the Natural and Moral Sensibilities, considered 
m relation to each other, in reference to the time when 
they are respectively brought into action. 

^ 8. The moral and nataral sensibilities have different objects. 

Another, and perhaps a still more decisive mark of 
£stinction may be found in the views which these two 
great departments req)ectively take of the objects in re- 
spect to which they are called into exercise. The one 
considers objects chiefly as they have a relation to our- 
selves; the other, as they relate to all possible existen- 
ces. The one looks at things in the aspect of their desi- 
rableness; the other fixes its eye on the sublime feature 
of their rectitude. The one asks what is good, the other 

what is EIGHT. 

Obliterate from man's constitution his Conscience 
(what may be called, if we may be allowed tiie expres- 
aon, the moralities of his nature), and you at once strike 
fix)m the mind one half of its motives to action ; for, in 
respect to everything which is considered by us desirable 
to be done, the question always recurs, is it right to be 
done ? At one time, on the supposition of an entire era- 
sure of the moral sensibilities, all his movements are dic- 
tated by the suggestions and cravbgs of the appetites. At 
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other times he covets knowledge, or seeks society, or in- 
dulges in the refinements of the arts ; but it will be foimd 
in these instances, as well as when he is under the influ- 
ence of the appetites, that pleasure is still his leading ob- 
ject, and that he is disappointed in not securing it In 
his higher moods of action, when raised in some degree 
above the influence of the subordinate propensities, his 
miovements will be based on calculations of interest ; and 
although the various suggestions which influence his con- 
duct may have an extensive range, they will never fail 
to revolve within the limits of a circle, the centre of which 
is HIMSELF. On the supposition which has been made, 
viz., the extinction of the moral nature, even his Benevo- 
lence, so far as it is not purely instinctive^ will necessa- 
rily assume the character of the prudential or self-inter- 
ested. It is his moral nature, and that alone, which 
places him beyond the limits of this circle, and enables 
him, on suitable occasions, to act with exclusive reference 
to God, his fellow-men, and the universe. 

^ 9. The moral sensibilities higher in rank than the natural. 

And such being the objects of these two great depart- 
ments of our nature, it is not surprising that they do not 
hold the same place in our estimation. There is obvi- 
ously a sort of graduation in the feelings of regard and 
honour which we attach to different parts of the mind. 
We at once, and, as it were, instinctively, regard some as 
higher than others. We may not be able always to tell 
wny it is so ; but such is the fact. We never hesitate, 
for instance, to assign a lower place to the instincts than 
to the appetites ; and, on the other hand, we always al- 
lot to the appetites, in the graduation of our regard, a 
place below that of the affections. And entirely in ac- 
cordance with this ^ener^ fact, we find it to be the case, 
that the moral sensibilities excite within us higher senti- 
ments of regard ; in other words, hold, in our estimation 
of them, a mgher rank than the appetites, propensities, 
and passions, which constitute the leading divisions of 
our pathematic nature. 

In this respect also, viz., in the comparative rank of 
the two departments under consideration, there seems to 
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be some analogy between the great dSTirions of the sensi- 
bilities and those of the intellect There can be no ques- 
tion that men commonly locate, in the scale of the mind's 
regard and honour, the internal intellect above the exter- 
nad. The latter simply perceives ; the former not only 
perc^ves, but exercises tiie additional and higher func- 
tion of comparing, estimating, and combining. And so 
in respect to the topic now before us. The moral sensi- 
bility appears to hold, in respect to the other great divis- 
ion of our sensitive nature, tiie position of a consultative 
and judicial power ; it stands above it and over it, in the 
exercise of a higher authority ; it keenly scrutinizes the 
motives of action; it compares emotion with emotion, 
desire with desire ; it sits a sort of arbitress, holding the 
scales of justice, and dispensing such decisions as are 
requisite for the due regulation of the empre of the pash 
toons. 

^ 10. The mojral sensibilities wandng in brutes. 

It will perhaps throw light upon the distinction we are 
endeavouring to illustrate, if we call to recollection here 
that the natural or patfaematic sensibilities exist in brute 
animals essentially the same as in man. They are sus- 
ceptible of various emotions ; they have their instincts, 
appetites, propensities, and affections, the same as human 
beings have, and perhaps even in a higher degree. They 
rush with eagerness in the pursuit of whatever is calcu- 
lated to gratify their appetites, and are deeply interested 
in everything that is addressed to the natural affections. 
Ther^ are pleased and displeased, they have their prepos- 
sessions and aversions, they love and hate, with as much 
vehemence, at least, as commonly characterizes human 
passion. — ^But if we look for the other and more elevated 
portion of the sensibilities, it is not there. And here, we 
apprehend, is the great ground of distinction between 
men and the brutes. The latter, as well as human be- 
ings, appear to know what is good, considered as ad- 
dre^ed simply to the natural affections; but man has the 
higher knowledge of moral as well as of natural good. 
The brute, as well as man, knows what is desirable, con- 
ffldered in the light of the natural appetites and pasdons ; 

Vol. n.— C • 
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but man enjoys the infinitely higher prerogative of know- 
ing what is worthy of pursuit, considered in tiie light of 
moral and conscientious perceptions. 

^11. Classification of the natural sensibilities. 

Beginning, in the examination of the wide and inter- 
esting subject before us, with the natural or pathematic 
sensibilities, we shall find this portion of our sensitiye na- 
ture resolving itself into the subordinate divisions of the 
Emotions and Desires. These two classes of mental 
states follow each other in the order in which they have 
been named ; the Emotions first, which are exceedingly 
numerous and various ; and then the Desires, embracing 
under the latter term tiie Appetites, Propensities, and Af- 
fections. This is not only the order in succession or time, 
but it is also the order in nature. — ^In other words, and 
stated more particularly, such is the constitution of the 
human mind, that, when we pass from the region of the 
intellect to that of the sensibilities, we first find ourselves 
(and there is no other possible position which, in the first 
instance, we can occupy) in the domain of the emotions. 
We are at first pleased or displeased, or have some other 
emotion in view of the thing, whatever it is, which has 
come under the cognizance of the intellect. And emo- 
tions, in the ordinary process of mental action, are fol- 
lowed by Desires. As we cannot be pleased or displeas- 
ed without some antecedent perception or knowledge of 
the thing which we are pleased or displeased with, so we 
cannot desire to possess or avoid anything without hav- 
ing laid the foundation of such desire in me existence of 
some antecedent emotion. And this is not only the mat- 
ter of fact, which, as the mind is actually constituted, is 
presented to our notice; but we cannot well conceive 
how it could be otherwise. To desire a thing which ut- 
terly fails to excite within us the least emotion of pleas- 
ure seems to be a sort of solecism or absurdity in nature ; 
in other words, it seems to be impossible, from the nature 
of thin^, under any conceivable circumstances. At any 
rate, it is not possible as the mind is actually constituted, 
whatever mi^ht have been the fact if the mind had been 
constituted differently. 
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$12. Classification of the moral sensibilities. 

If we look at the conscientious or Moral sensibilities, 
we find that they divide themselves in a manner entirely 
analogous to the division which is found to exist in the 
Natural. The first class of mental states which presents 
itself to our notice under this general head is that of 
moral Emotions ; corresponding in the place which they 
occupy in relation to the Intellect, as well as in some oth- 
er respects, to the natural emotions. The moral emotions 
are followed by another class of moral feelings, which 
may be designated as Obligatory feelings, or feelings of 
moral obligation, which hold the same relation to the 
moral emotions which the Desires do to the natural emo- 
tions. If we had not moral emotions (that is to say, 
feelings of moral approval and disapproval), it would not 
be possible for us to feel under moral obligation in an^ 
case whatever ; the latter state of the mind being obvi- 
ously dependant on the former. — ^It will be notic^,*that 
in this place we scarcely do mope than simply state the 
fact of this subordinate classification, without entering 
into minute explanations. The precise relation which 
the two departments of our moral nature sustain to each 
other, will be more. fully stated and clearly understood, 
when, in their proper place, they come particularly under 
examination. 
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NATDRE OF THE EHOnOMS. 
4 18. We have a knowledge of emociona bj ronirimiinoai. 

In prosecuting the examination of the Sensibilities, in 
accordance with tiie plan which has been marked out in 
the Introduction, we begin with the Emotions. It is, of 
course, implied in the arrangement we have made, which 
assigns them a distinct place, that this dass of mental 
states has a nature and characteristics of its own, in vir- 
tue of which they are distinguished from all others. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied, that it is extremely 
difficult to explain by mere words what that precise na- 
ture is. We do not suppose, indeed, that any one is ig- 
norant of what is meant when we hav^ occaaon to speaJc 
of an emotion, whether it be an emotion of melancholy, 
of cheerfulness, of surprise, or of some other kind. But, 
urtiateyer may be the fact as to our knowledge, it is un- 
questionable that we are unable to give a verbal expla- 
nation of them, in themselves considered. In this respect 
they are like all other states of the mind which are truly 
;nmple. Ilie fact of their entire simplicity necessarily 
readers them undefinable; because a definition implies a 
separation of the thing defined into parts. So that we 
are dependant for a kiK)wle€lge of the interior and essen- 
tial nature of emotions, not upon verbal explanations and 
definitions, which are inadequate to the communication 
of such knowledge, but upon consciousness. It is a spe- 
cies of knowledge which the soul reveals to itself by its 
own act, directly and immediately. While, therefore, we 
do not profess to define emotions in any proper and legit- 
imate sense of defining, we may commend them without 
impropriety to each one's internal examination. And 
certainly we may rely upon the intimations which con- 
adousness, when properly interrogated, can hardly fail to 
disclose, in this case as well as in others. 
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^ 14. The place of emotions, considered in reference to other mental acts. 

Although, in attempting to give some idea of Emo- 
tions, we are obliged, for a knowledge of them, in them- 
selves considered, to refer each one to his own conscious- 
ness, we may nevertheless mention some circumstances 
which throw an indirect Ught on them ; and, at any rate, 
^render more clear to our perception the relation which 
they sustain to other mental states. The first circum- 
stance which we propose to indicate has reference to the 
position which they occupy (of course it will be under- 
stood that we mean their position^ not in the material 
sense of the term, but in time or succession). It will be 
found on examination to be the fact, as we have abeady 
had occasion to suggest, that Emotions always occupy a 
place between intellections or acts of the intellect and the 
desires, if they are natural emotions ; and between intel- 
lections and feelings of moral obligation, if they are mor- 
al emotions. That they are subsequent to intellections, 
we believe must be abundantly clear. It is as obvious as 
any axiom of geometry, that we cannot have any feeUng, 
any emotion, m respect to that, whatever it is, which we 
have no knowledge of. 

In regard to the Desires, it is true, that, like the emo- 
tions, they are subsequent to the perceptive and cognitive 
acts ; but it is well understood that they are not m tm- 
mediate proximity with them. It is perfectly obvious, 
that no act of perception, or of cognition in any shape, 
can lay the foundation for a desire, unless the object of 
perception is pleasant to us ; in other words, unless it ex- 
cites within us pleasant emotions. For, whenever we 
speak of a thing as pleasant to us, we certainly involve 
the fact that we have pleasant emotions in view of it — 
Nor, furthermore, can any perceptive or intellectual act 
lay the foundation for Obligatory feelings (that is to say, 
feelings of moral obligation ) without the intervention and 
aid of moral emotions. It may be regarded as self-evi- 
dent, that we never could feel under moral obUgation to 
do or not to do a thing, unless the thing to be done or 
not to be done had first excited within us an emotion of 
approval or disapproval. So that the desires, and those 
feelings in the moral sensibilities which correspond to 
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them, are based upon emotions, as really as the emotions 
are based upon intellections. In the order of nature, 
therefore, emotions are found in the place which has 
now been allotted them, and they' are found nowhere 
else ; bdng always and necessarily posterior to a knowl- 
edge of the things to whidi thqr relate ; and, on the 
other hand, antecedent, by an equally strict natural ne* 
cessity, to the other states of the mind which have been 
mentioned. 

^ 16. The character of emotions ebtngM m m lo eonlSoim to tKift of 

perceptions. 

It is important to impress upon the recollection that 
the order of succession, in &ct and in nature, is precisely 
that which has been stated, viz., intellections, emotions^ 
and desires in the case of the natural sensibilities, and ob- 
ligatory feelings in the case of the moral sensibilities. 
Tne two last mentioned being followed immediately, as 
their natural results, by acts of the will, which termmate 
and complete the entire process of mental action. But 
as we must take them and examine them in their order, 
we say further, in regard to the Emotions, which is the 
topic before us. at present, that the fact of their subse- 
quence to intellections and of their being based upcm 
tiiem is confirmed by the circumstance of their always 
changing or varying m precise accordance with the per- 
ceptive or intellective acts. If it were otherwise (that is 
to say, if they had any other foundation than intellective 
acts), how does it happen that these dbanges so uniformly 
take place ? We are looking, for instance, on some ex- 
tendai landscape; but are so situated that the view of 
certain objects is interrupted, and, of course, the relations 
of the whole are disturbed. At such a time the emotions 
we have are far from being pleasant ; perhaps they are 
decidedly unpleasant But, as soon as our imperfect per- 
ceptions are corrected, as soon as we are able to embrace 
the portions which were previously thrust out of view, 
and thus restore the interrupted proportions and har- 
mony of the whole scenery, our emotions change at once, 
and we experience the highest pleasure. — ^Again, if we 
look at a painting which has come from the hand of 
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some master of his art, we are distinctly conscious at first 
sight of a plea^ng emotion ; but we examine it further, 
and make ourselves acquainted with a number of things, 
less prominent than others, but still decidedly showing 
the skill of the painter, which escaped our first view, and 
we are conscious of ai distinct change in that emotion. 
It becomes more decided, more full, in precise confor- 
mity with the increased knowledge which we have ob- 
tained of the merit which the picture actually possesses. 
And it is so, if no unusual disturbing influence is inter- 
posed, in every other case, showing not only the intimate 
but proximate connexion between the emotions and the 
intellective acts, and the dependance of the former on the 
latter. 

^16. Emotions characterized by rapidity and variety. 

When we assert that the position of the emotions is 
between intellections on the one hand, and desires and 
obligations on the other, we imply, of course, that there 
is a real and marked distinction between them and the 
latter mental states. And this distinction exists. If con- 
sciousness gives us a knowledge of emotions, the same 
consciousness can hardly fail to give us a knowledge of 
the mental states that are subsequent to them ; and the 
difference of knowledge resulting from these diflerent 
acts of consciousness, involves necessarily a difference in 
the things known. Among other things, if we consult 
our consciousness for the purpose of ascertaining the com- . 
parative nature of the mental states in question, we shall 
undoubtedly be led to notice that the emotions, as com- 
pared with the others, are generally more prompt and 
rapid in their origin, as well as more evanescent. They 
arise and depart on the surface of the mind, swelling 
and sinking almost instantaneously, like the small waves 
and ripples that play upon the scarcely agitated surface 
of a summer's lake, and which have no sooner arrested 
the eye of the beholder than they are gone. The desires 
and feelings of obligation not only arise subsequently and 
more slowly, but obviously possess a greater tenacity and 
inflexibility of nature. When a strong desire or a deci- 
ded sentiment of duty has once intrenched itself in the 
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soul, it is well kiKiwn that it is comparatively difficult to 
dislodge it. 

There is anodier circumstance involved in the distuic- 
lion between them. The emotions have less unity in 
land ; in other words, are more various. Desires and ob- 
ligations, although liable, hke other mental states, to be 
modified by peculiar circumstances, are, in themselves 
considered, always one and the same. But of emotions 
we find many varieties, such as the emotions of cheerful* 
ness and joy, of melancholy and sorrow, of shame, of sur- 
prise, astonishment, and wonder. We have furthermore 
the emotions, differing from all others, of the ludicrous, 
the emotions of beauty and sublimity, also the moral emo- 
tions of approval and disapproval, and some others. — ^If 
the reader will bear these statements in mind, taken in 
connexion with some things to'^be said hereafter, he will 
feel less objection than he might otherwise have felt to 
the general and subordinate clas^cations which we have 
thought ourselves authorized to make. These divisions 
we hold to be fimdamental. They are necessarily in- 
volved, as we apprehend, in a thorough and consistent 
knowledge of the mind. Important points, for instance, 
in the doctrine of the Will, vnll be found to depend upon 
distinctions which are asserted to exist in the sensibilities. 
It is defflrable, therefore, that the grounds of such dis- 
tinctions should be understood, so that they may not only 
be above rejection, but above doubt 



CHAPTER n. 

EMOTIONS OF BEAUTY. 
^ 17. Characteristics of emotions of beauty. 

We do not not profess to enter into an examination of 
every posidble emotion. Th^ are so various and multi- 
pKed it would be difficult to do it ; nor would any impor- 
tant object be answered. Proceeding on the principle of 
selecting those which, either in themselves or by reason 
of their relation to the arts and to hun^ian conduct, ap- 
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pear to be most interesting and important, we shall begin 
with emotions of Beauty. — ^We have ahready had occa- 
sion to remark, that all emotions are undefinable. This 
remark is applicable to those under consideration as well 
as others. Of the emotions of beauty it will be as diffi- 
cult to give a definition, so as to make them clearer to any 
one's comprehension than they really are, as to define the 
ample sensations of colour, sound, or taste. We find in 
them, however, these two marks or characteristics : 

(1.) The emotion of beauty, in the first place, is al- 
ways a pleasing one. We never give the name to one 
which is painful, or to any feeling of dii^ust Whenev- 
er, therefore, we speak of an emotion of beauty, we im- 
ply, in the use of the terms, some degree of satisfaction 
or pleasure. All persons, the illit^ate as well as the sci- 
entific, use the phrase witii this import— (2.) We never 
speak of emotions of beauty, to whatever degree may be 
our- experience of inward satisfaction, without referring 
such emotions to something external. The same emotion, 
which is called satisfaction or delight of mind, when it is 
wholly and exclusively internal, we find to be termed an 
emotion of beauty, if we are able to refer it to sometiiin^ 
without, and to spread its charms around any extern^ 
object 

^18. Of what is meant by beautiful objects. 

There are many objects which excite the emotion of 
beauty; that is, when the objects are presented, this 
emotion, in a greater or less degree, immediately exists. 
These objects we call beautifiil. — ^There are other objects 
which, so far firom exciting pleasant emotions within us, 
are either indifferent, or cause feelings of a decidedly op- 
posite character, so that we speak of them as deformed 
or disgusting. If tlaere were no emotions, pleasant or un- 
}>leaj^ant, excited by eitiier of these classes, or if the emo- 
tions wludh they cause were of the same kind, we should 
apply to tiiem tiie same epithets. So that the ground of 
distinction, which, in speaking of tiiese different objects, 
we never fail to make, appears to exist in our own feel- 
ings. In other words, we call an object beautiful be- 
cause it excites within us pleasant emotions, which, in the 
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eircumstanees of the case, we cannot well ascribe to any 
other cause. And when we prefer to say^in other terms, 
that an object has beauty, we obyiously mean the same 
thing, viz., that the object has a trait or quality (perhaps 
"we may find it difficult to explain precisely what it is) 
>x^hich causes these emotions: 

^19. Of the distinction betweeu betutifal and other objeeta. 

In view of what has been said, we mayTentore tomake 
two remarks.-*-^!.) Every beautiAil object has something 
in iisi^ which tnuy discriminates it from all other ob- 
jects. This something, this peculiar trait, whatever it is, 
lays the foundation for those results in the human mind, 
which, on being experienced, authcurize us to speak of 
the object as beautif uL This is clear, not only £xMn what, 
on a careful examination, we diall fnequently find in the 
Directs themselves, but also from the fact mat the oper** 
ations of the mind always have their af^ropriate causes. 
If the mind experiences a pleasant emotion in view of a 
certain object, it is because there is something in the ob* 
ject whu£ has a determinate and permanent relation to 
-.that particular mental state which dis^^i^es it from 
other objects. If it were not for that distinctive trait in 
the ol]jeot,the human mind as so constituted that it could 
not have experienced the correiponding emotion. 

(n.) BeautiM objects are distinguished from all others^ 
not only by something in themsdves, certain original and 
inherent traits characteristic of them, but also, and pei> 
haps still more, by a superadded trait, a species of bon- 
lowed efiulgence, derived and reflected back firom the 
mind itself. When we contemplate a beautiful object, we 
are pleased ; we are more or £efl3 happy. We naturally 
connect this emotion of pleasure with the object which » 
its cause ; and we have been in the habit of doing this, 
no doubt in most instances unconsciously to ourselves, from 
early life. The consequence is, the association between 
tiie inward delight and the outward cause becomes so 
strong that we are unable to separate them \ and the ob- 
jects, additional to their own proper qualities, appear to 
be surrounded and to beam oit v^^ ^^ effulgence whidi 
comes from the mind. 

Vol. n.— D 
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* These remarks viil\ be fonnd to have an application to 
certain iq>eculations which have aoxnetimes been jpromul- 
gated on the subject of beauty« In accordance yvitix what 
has just been said, we do not feel at liberty to deny ab- 
solutely and without, qualification, as the philosophy of 
some writers seems to authorize them to do, that tiiere is 
actually beauty in the objects which are generally con- 
sidered as possessing it ; in the rising or setting sun, in 
the moon walking in her majesty, and in the mmtitude of 
stars that rejoice in her presence. On the contrary, we 
have already intimated that there is something in all these 
cases, as there is in blossoms, and powers, and waving 
trees, and falling cascades, which distinguishes them firoia 
other objects that are not beautifuL God has made them 
glorious in themselves. But, at the same time, we have 
no doubt that they are invested, in the eye of the behold- 
er, with a new and additional radiance, which flows out 
firom his owy bosom. The mind seems to act on the prin- 
ciple of compensation ; it receives from the lustre of the 
outward object a happiness, which it repavs by throwing 
around it tiak appropriate tribute of superadded splendour. 

4 80. Grounds or occasions of emotions of beauty various. 

The next renuurk which we have to make on the sub- 
ject of Beauty is, that the objects by which it is occar 
sioned are not always the satae, but ai^ very various ; 
differing firom each other not only in their ^general nature, 
but also in their subordinate incidents. This may occa- 
sion a d^ree of surprise and difficulty in the minds of 
some, who cannot readily perceive hew the results can be 
identical, while there is such a want of unity and accord- 
ance in their antecedents. It has frequently been the 
case, that writers, under the bias of mind originating from 
this difficulty, have endeavoured to resolve the various 

grounds or causes of beauty into one. In other words, 
ley are disposed to maintain, that in every object which 
men agree m denominating beautifiil, there is one com- 
mon quality, one predominant element, however different 
the objects mav be in other respects, which is the ground 
of the internal emotion. ^ Accordingly, some announce 
the general and somewhat indefinite doctrine^Uiat beauty 
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consists in the percei^on of reiatioiis ; dthen, more jure* 
cise and definite in their views, maintain that it consists 
in a fixed and determinate pro|)ortion (that is to say, a 
proportion which is known and measurable) of the parts 
of the object ; others, again, assert that the emotion of 
beaufy is based upon the perception of utility ; in other 
words, in the perception of the fitness of the beautiful 
object for some profitable purpose. 

It is not our object to endeavour in this place, as we 
shall have occasion to refer to. the subject again, to show 
the iiitilitj of these and other kindred attempts, which 
aim, and m some instances with no small show of plausi- 
bili^, to. resolve the basis of all beauty into a single prin« 
ciple. We simply state here, in general tenns, the fact, 
as we understand it to be, that the eroimds or causes of 
beau^, while the result or internal emotion is always 
identical in its natare, are multiplied and various; In 
other words, We assert that beauty in the mind is one, 
while outward beauty, or, rather, the causes of beauty in 
outward objects, is many ; accompanying the statement 
with the additional and explanatory remark, that this 
state of things, anomalous as it may appear at first, is 
supported by the analogy of the mind m some other in- 
stances. 

^^1. niusJlraiioQS of the foregoing statement. 

Take, as an illustration, the state of the mind denom- 
inated Belief. The grounds or occasions of belief, it is 
well known, are very various ; so much so as scarcely to 
exhibit any likeness or to admit of any eomparison ; but 
belief itself; although it admits of various d^rees, is al- 
ways the same in nature. It is occasioned alike (and 
this is obviously a fundamental principle of the mind) by 
the senses, by original suggestion, by consdousness, by 
memory^ by relative suggestion or judgment, by reason- 
ing, and testimony ; and the operation of all these vari- 
ous causes results in an identity of feeling. — We have 
another instance of the same thing in Association. This 
term does not appear to express a state or feeling of the 
mind, so mudi as a general fact in the mind's o{>erations, 
a principle or law of its action. When association takes 
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place, there is always a sameness or unity of result ; the 
issue is not discordant with itself, but is one, viz., a reg- 
ular consecution of the mental states. But, although the 
result is identical, the antecedents or causes are various, 
viz., resemblance, contrast, contiguity in time and place, 
and cause and effect, which are greaAly modified also by 
other causes. 

And so in regard to emotions of beauty. There is a 
Want of identity in the grounds of their existence, but 
not in the result which follows. The causes, like differ** 
ent roads conducting to the same termination, are viurious | 
but the issue is one. — ^It ought to be added, however, al* 
though the emotion of beauty is the same in nature undor 
every variety of circumstances, it exists in different and 
various degrees. We speak with entire pn^riety of the 
beauty of an object being greater or leas, the same as we 
speak of any event which is alleged to have taken place, 
as being, in our opinion, more or less probable ; exjHTts^ 
sions indicative of differences in the degree of belief 
which the mind under the particular circumstances of the 
case entertains, 

^ S2. Of the objects in general which excite emotions of beautyi 

Keeping iii view what was said in the last secticm, we 
may with propriety regard the term beauty, not so much 
a particular as a general or common name, expressive of 
numerous emotions which always possess the characteris- 
tic of being pleasant, and are in eveiT respect klways 
the same in nature ; but which may difier from each oth- 
er both in the occasions of their origin, and also in tiie 
degree or intensity in which they exist— (I.) In r^ard to 
the occasions on which they arise, we mav remark fur«> 
ther, that emotions of beauty are felt, and frequently in a 
very high degree, in the contemplation of material ob« 
jects that are address^ to the sense of sig^ht^ such as 
woods, waters, cultivated fields, and the visible firma«- 
ment We look abroad upon nature, in the infinite va* 
riety of her works, as she is exhibited in the depths be^ 
low and in the heights above ; in her shells and minerab ; 
in her plants, and flowers, and trees ; in her waters, and 
her stars and suns; and we find the miad Vi«^liffg at the 
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sight; fountains of pleasure are suddenly opened within 
us ; and we should do violence to our mental structure if 
we did not pronounce them beautiful. 

(^IL) Again, emotions of beauty are felt in the oon^ 
templadon of intellectual and moral objects. In other 
words, mind, as well as matter, furnishes the occasion on 
which th^ arise. The means or instruments by which 
mind, which is not a direct object of sight or of any of the 
senses, is revealed to us, are various, such as the natural 
agns of the countenance, the tones of the voice, conven- 
tional lan^age, and the actions of men in trving situa- 
tions. Whenever, and in whatever way, we discover in- 
telligence, wisdom, truth, honour, magnanimity, benevo- 
lence, justice or other traits of a mind acting as it was 
created and designed to act, we have a foundation laid 
(varying, it is true, with the degree in which they exist, 
with the combinations they form with each other, and 
with the drcumstanees in which they are put forth) for 
the emotions of beauty. The human countenance, con- 
sidered merely as a material object, and as presenting no- 
thing more than outline and colour, is undoubtedly beau- 
tiful, but becomes more ;50 when it distinctly indicates to 
us intelligence and amiability. This is particularly true 
when moral traits are made known to us. The appro- 
bation which we yield when the poor are relieved, the 
weak are dejfended, and the vicious are reclaimed, and 
when, in general, any other striking deeds of a virtuous 
kind are performed, is always attended with a delightful 
movementof the heart, which, as it is reflected back upon 
it, gives to the action a decided character of beauty. 

QEL) But emotions of beauty are not exclusively lim- 
ited to these occasions. Feelings, which not only bear 
the same name, but are truly analogous in kind, exist 
also on the contemplation of many other things^ — ^The 
sentiment or feeling of beauty exists, for instance, when 
we are following out a happy train of reasoning ; and 
hence the mathemalician, who certainly has a ddOightful 
feeling, analogous to what we experience in contemplar- 
ting many works of nature, speaks of a beautiful theo- 
rem. — ^The connoisseur in music applies the term heatdi- 
ful4o a favourite air ; the lover of poetry spe^ of a 

D2 
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beautiful song ; and the painter discovers beauty in the 
design and in tiie colouring of his pictures. We also ap- 
ply tne term beauty to experiments in the different de- 
partments of physics, especially when the experiment is 
simple, and results in deciding a point which has occa- 
sioned doubt and dispute. We speak of it, and, as we 
suppose, with a degree of propriety, as a beautiful ex- 
periment. 

So that all nature, taking the word in a wide sense, is 
the province of beauty ; the intellectual and the sensitive, 
as well as the material world. We do not, however, 
mfean by this to descend into particulars, and to say that 
everything which exists withm the range of these de- 
partmenta is beautiful, but merely that from none of the 
great departments of nature are the elements of beauty 
excluded. 

^ 28. AU objects not equally fitted to caoM tbeee emotia&i. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that there 
is a correspondence befween the mind ahd the outward 
objects which are addressed to it This has already been 
clearly seen in respect to the sensations and extetual per- 
ceptions, and it is not less evident in respect to that part 
of our nature which we are now attending to. The 
mind, and the external world, and th^ external circum- 
stances of our situation, are reciprocally suited to each 
other. Hence, when we ascribe the quality of beauty to 
any object, we have reference to this mutual adaptation. 
An object is ordinarily called beautiful when it has agree- 
able qualities ; in other words, when it is the cause or 
antecedent of the emotion of beauty. However it might 
appear to other beings, it would not have the character 
of beauty to us if there were not a sort of correspond- 
ence, an adaptedness to each other, between our mental 
constitution and such outward object. 

But no one can be ignorant that not all objects cause 
the emotions in question ; and of those which possess this 
power, some have it in a greater and some in a le^ de- 
gree. This brines us to a very important inquiry. It 
is no unreasonable curiosity which wishes to know why 
the effect Ls so limited, and why all objects are nof em- 
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braced in it Why different objects cause tbe same emo* 
lion in different degree& And why the same objects 
produce a div^ty of emotioBS in different indiyiduab, 
and even in the same individual at different times. 

^ 34. A laaceptibility of emotioiis of herat j tn QlUmato principl* of oor 

mental constitatioik 

In answering these questions^ something must be taken 
for granted ; were must be some startine-point ; other- 
wise all that can be said will be inrolred m inextricable 
confiision. That is, we i^iust take for granted diat the 
tnind has an original susc^tibility of such emotions. 
Nor can we suppose there can be any olgeetion to a con- 
cession which is warranted by the most general expe* 
rience. We all know that we are created with this sua* 
ceptibility, because we are all conscious of having had 
those emotions which aK attributed to it And if we 
are asked how, or why it is, that the susceptibility at the 
bottom of theise feelings exists, we can only say, that such 
was the will of the Being who created tiie mind ; and 
that this is one of the ordinal or ultimate elements of our 
nature. 

Although the mind, therefore, is originally susceptiUe 
of einotioiis of beauty, as every one knows, still it is no 
leas evident, from the general arrangements we behold, 
both in physical and intellectual nature, that these emo* 
tioDS have their fixed causes or antecedents. We have 
seen that these causes are not limited to one class or kind, 
but are to be found uilder various circumstances ; in tbe 
exerdses of reasoning, in the fanciful creations of poetry, 
in mu^cal airs, in the experiments of phy&acs, in the forms 
of material existence, and the like. Perhaps we may as- 
sert as a general statement (that is to say, in a great num**- 
ber or majority of cases), these objects cannot be present- 
ed to the mind» and the mind be unmoved by it ; it oon- 
ten^lates them, and it necessarily has a feeling of delight, 
of .a greater or less degree of strength,, which authonxeS 
us in characterising them as beautiful. 

In asserting that this is correct as a general sMementf 
it is implied that some objects do not originally cause 
Ibese ismotio&s. And hence we are led to enter into more 
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particiilar inquiries, having reference to this difierenoe in 
'what may be called, in the phraseology of some recent 
writers, tne jesthetic power of objects. Accordingly, our 
purpose in the remarks which are to follow, is to point out 
some of those objects, and forms and qualities of objects, 
which seem from their very nature, and in distinction from 
other objects which do not have this power, fitted to cre- 
ate within us the feelings under consideration. 

i 25. Remurks on the betoty of fonna. — ^The circle. 

In making that selection of those objects and qualities 
of objects which we suppose to be fitted, in the original 
constitution of thin^, to cause within us pleasing emo- 
tions of themselves, mdependently of any extraneous aid^ 
we cannot profess to speak with certainty. The appeal 
is to the general experience of men ; and all we can do 
is to give, so far as it seems to have b^en ascertained, the 
results of that experience. Begimiing, therefore, with 
material objects, we are justified by general experience in 
^ayin^ that certain dispositions or fortns of matter are 
beautiful ; for instance, the circle. 

We rarely look upon a winding or serpentine form 
without experiencing a feeling of pleasure, and on see- 
ing a circle this pleasure is heightened. Hence Hogarth, 
who, both by his turn of mind and by his habits of life, 
has claims to be re^rded as a judge, expre^y lays it 
down in his Analysis of Beauty, that those lines whidi 
have most variety m themselves, contribute most towards 
ttie production of beauty; and that the most beautiful ^ 
line by which a surface can be bounded is the waving ' 
or serpentine, or that which constantly, but imperceptibly, 
deviates from the straight line. This, wUch we frequent- 
ly find in shells, fk)wers, and other pleasing natiural pro- 
ductions, he calls the line of beaut]^. ' 

Without entering into the question whether the circu- 
lar form has absolutely, all other things being lequal, mord 
beauty than any other form, it can certainly be said, with*^ 
out hesitation, that it possesses the power of exciting this 
emotion, at least in a considerable degree. We might 
safely refer it to almost any man's experience, whatever 
his mental character or situation in life, and let hka say, 




irtieiihe conlenplatndiewsfiBg 
flowers, when be gaflms aa Ike 
irariegatfid dieUSy or belioldB tfaRN^ dnlMt mead^^ 
winding streaniyOr panses in the pathlf wood logaaeaB 
Ihe coDStant^^chaii^ging powHion of iti " 
he does not at QDoe £ed widun t 
mentofddi^ Ii not tte ofa^ ^riikh is dmdly 
jR)rehiin,inifself asoaraecrf'tfaisiBdiBgt Ahhooghhe 
may have a aiyera d ded pleaaore from aooM other aoacc^ 
as we shall have occaaoa to see ; ablly coMdcnig ihe 
sabjeet partkmlarij m reference to the object bcfcre 
may not the tme phikaofihy he panand ap in the 
assertion that he sees and he feds; he hrhnlds aad he 
admires; lla iniiilhMiJlmnmh iIm ■■■tiiaiMidilitj iif ih 
eje^has a knowledge of Ae object, and the awal 
bfiart expands with me homage of its fohaiiaiy jcq^ 



^ S6. Ongioal or thIiiiwic. beuily.- 

Jt 18 necessaij , in ri a miaing the safaiect of beanty, to 
look at it in two points of Tiew, m^ as latrimir 
AsKHaated. In die lemaiks wUch we nmy hare 
nonto makeinlfabfluipteryWehaTeielbencecxchBTi 
ly to what may be denonanaled Qii^nal or Intrinae 
t^; by which we mean that whidi is fiamded in the 
tore of the object, independently of arridenial or BKiely 
accessory circumstances. — Ao60idingj|y, in view of tbie 
remark at th^ close of the last section, it seems to result 
fiom the common experience of mankind, Aat objects 
which are eiicalar, or approach diat fenn, Pthihiting a 
constantly yaryinj^ OBtlme,hav€ in thentfehrcs^and oo ac* 
eoontof tluscon^m3ition,adnee^andaot anfreqacnt* 
ly a kigh degree, of beauty. Tne bending stem of the 
tulip, & conre of the weeping willow, the windings of 
the ivy, the vine wieaflm^itsn around the dm, the ser« 
pentme river, are Ug^y fSeanig. The vast circular ex-* 
panse of the viable tkj, when seen m a doiidh^ ni^ 
is a beautiful object, independently of the ^lendour that 
isspreadover it byitsfarUHanttroopsof stais. Tbeaich 
of the rainbow, expanding its imnieniie carve over our 
heads, could hardly fail to be regarded as an object of 
great beauty, even if nothing but the ferm and outline 
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were presented to our vision, without the unrivall^ lil»- 
tre of its colours. And the same of other instances, scat- 
tered in profusion through the works of nature, but too 
numerous to be mentioned here. . 

On this question, as on many others in mental philoso- 
phy, we appeal to ihe common feelings of mankind. And 
it IS on this account that what we now say oiB^ the sub^ 
ject of the intrinsic beauty of some objects and combina- 
tions of objects, we take to be no ^^ fable of man's de«> 
vice,'- no tinkering of an earthly philosophy; but the re- 
sponse of a higher oracle, the voice of nature, the an- 
nouncement of the universal heart of humanity. We are 
aware that some may object to such an appeal ; th^ per- 
haps regard it as tielow the dignity of i^ience ; but no 
one is ignorant that philosophers, who were not wanting 
in sagacity^ have frequently made it Their great inquiry 
on subjects of this nature is, what men generally ^ave 
thought and felt " I never remember,'* says Mr. Burke, 
** that anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, a bird, 
or a plant, was ever shown, though it were to a hundred 
people, that they did not all immediately agree that it 
was beautiful, though some might have thoueht that it 
fell short of iheir expectation, or that other mings-were 
still finer. I believe no man thinks a goose to be more 
beautiful than a swan, or imagines that what they call a 
Friezland hen excels a peacock." 

4 27. Of the beauty of straight and angular ferms. 

Although the circular or constantly, varying outline is 
thought, more than any other, to excite the delightful 
emotions under consideration, we ane not to suppose that 
the power of beauty is excluded from other torms. In 
examining the works of nature, it is hardly necessary to 
say that we find numerous instances of straight and an* 
gular forms, as well as of the serp^tine and winding, al- 
uiough perhaps less fi^uently^. It can hardly b0 doubt- 
ed that these forms, as they are operated upon and mould- 
ed in nature's hands, possess more or less beauty. It is 
almost a matter of supererogation to attempt to illustrate 
this statement to those who have a heart and eye open 
to the great variety of her works, which on every side 
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are presented to ovr iiotioe. Her foroui^ eitber original 
or in their combinatioiis, ase without znimber; aad if it 
be true that beauty does not daim a relatiotidiip with all, 
it is equally so that it is sot restricted to one, or eveii a 
small portioK of them* The intertwining shrubbery, which 
spreads itself abroad upon the ground, emits, if we may 
be allowed the expression, its sparkles and gleams of 
beauty around our feet. The elm, which rises upwmd 
towards the hearens, and forms its broad and green arch 
over our heads, is radiant with beauty also, although it is 
ezoecftlingly diveise in its appearance. We readily ad« 
mit, for we cannot well do odierwise without violence to 
the suggestions of our nature, that the cunre of the weep- 
kig willow possesses beauty. But, at the same time, we 
ve not prepared to assert that the solitary palm-tree is 
absolutely destitute of it, although it displays, as it arises 
on the bosom of the desert, nraiing but a tall, straight, 
branchless trunk, surmounted at the top, like a Corintman 
colunm, by a single tuft of foliage. 

^ T^ere are an infinite number of the feebler vegeta- 
bles," says Mr. Alison, '^ and many of the common grasses, 
the forms of whicH are altogether distinguished by an- 
gles and strai^t Unes, and where thoe is not a angle 
curvature through the whole, yet all of winch are beauti- 
fiiL'^ He Sbscribes, in another place^ a hi|h degree of 
beauty to the knotted -and angular stem of the balsam* 
And remarks also, in re^d to the myrtle^ that it is 'f geii- 
ersOy reckoned a beaimful form, yet the ^growth of its 
Stan is perp^idicular, the junctions of its branches fonn 
r^ular and similar angles, and their directbn. is in 
straight or angdlar liais." 

Although it seems to be unnecessary to delay at much 
length on this topic, we take the liberty to refer to a an- 
gle instance more, because it has probably escaped the 
notice of many persons, and has never, so far as we know, 
been adduced in illustration of the subject under review* 
One would haardlv look for symmetrical and beaotifol 
configurations in uie falling flakes of snow. It appears, 
however, that the snoW', at different times, and under the 
^^erent circumstances in which it Mh^ assumes about a 
hundred <M^ent ferms; not merely accidental, buti de* 
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tenninate and permanent forms. Exact delineations of 
these forms have been executed ; particularly of those 
which were observed by Mr. Scoresby in the Polar Seas ; 
and although the circular or waving outline is tdmost en» 
tirely excluded fit>m tiiem, they are, in general, highly 
beautiful. 

^ 2S. Of flquare, pjmmidal, and trianguUr forma. 

The remarks of the last section, goinjg to show that 
beauty is not limited to circular forms, is confirmed by 
what we observe in the worics of art as well a» Of na- 
ture. The square, for instance, althou^ we do not sup- 
pose it presents very high claims, comes in for a ^hareof 
notice. On account of its practicMd convenience, and also 
for the reason of its being more entirely witlun the reack 
of human skill than some other forms, it is frequently in- 
troduced into architeckire ; generally with a pleasing ef- 
fect, and sometimes with a high degree of beauty. 

In the Grothic architecture, the pyramidal, a form still 
furiher removed ftbm any relatiom^p with the ctrde, has 
a conspicuous place; and, when properly coitbinea wifli 
other fonns, gives a decided pleasure. Hogarth, in )!•*' 
lustration of his remark, that variety has a great sbar^ in* 
producing beauty, explicitly observes tbtat the pyramid, 
which ^dually diminishes from itb ba^ to its points, is 
a beautiful form. And it is in consequence of being so 
regarded that we find it so firequently employed^ not only 
as a characteristic feature in the order of architecture ju^ 
referred to, but in steq>les, sepulchral momunents, and 
odier works of art 

Triangular forms also are not without beauty. Mr.. 
Alison states that the forms of Grecian and Roman Aimi- 
ture, in their pmods of cultivated taste, were almost uni** 
versally distinguished by straight or angular lines. What 
is there, he inquires, more beautiful than the form oi the 
ancient tripod 1 ^^ The feet gradually lessening to the 
end, and converging as they approach it ; the plane of 
the table placed, with little omamenti- nearly at right an<« 
gles to the feet ; and the whole appearing to form an 
unperfect triangle^ whose base is above. Tb^e is scarce^ 
ly, in such a subject, a possibility of contrivii^ anMreaii* 
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gular form, yet there can be none more completely beau- 

In connexion v^th these statements, it is proper to add 
a ^gle explanatory remark. We have much reason to 
believe that the emotion vdll be stronger in all cases in 
proportion as the beautifiil object is distinctly and imme* 
diately embraced by the mind. It may be asserted, with 
imdoubted good reason, that the square form has a de- 
gree of beauty as well as the circle, although it is gen- 
erally concedea that it has less. But it is a matter of in- 
quiiy whether the difference in this respect is owing so 
mudi to the original power of the forms themselves as to 
the circumstance just alluded to. In other words, wheth- 
er it be not owing to the fact that the circle, being more 
ample, makes a more direct, entire, and decided impres- 
aon; whereas the attention is divided among the sides 
and angles of the square and other similar figures. 

4 S9. The rariety of the sources of tbst betuty which is foqnded OQ 
forms illustrated from the different styles of architecture. 

• The doctrine that all beauty is limited to a particular 
form or a small number of forms, does not appear to be 
sustained, but rather to be discountenanced and rebuked, 
by what we notice in the different orders of architecture : 
as it is, in fact, by all the arts that are based on the feel- 
ings now under review. An interesting field of inquiry is 
here opened, which we are not at liberty to enter, but 
must merely glance at and leave. 

Ilie simple facts which it is important for us to no- 
tice are, first, that all the acknowled^d styles of archi- 
tecture are more or less beautiful ; and, second, that they 
all differ from each other, being respectively distinguish- 
ed by thrir own characteristics. — We cannot.be expected 
to go into particulars. We read, however, of the archi- 
tecture of Egypt ; and the monuments of its existence, 
surprifflng for their number and extent, still remain. No 
one, if we are at hberty to rec^ve the statements of trav- 
ellers, can walk amid ibe desolate cities on the banks of 
the Nile, and amid the splendid ruins of its sacred isl- 
-ands, without profound emotions of delight and. admira- 
tion, as he contemplates the remains of sculptured grot- 

VoL. IL— E 
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toes, obelisks, columns, sphinxes, colossal statues, and pyr- 
amids. But his delight and admiration would not be 
less if he could the next moment be set down amid the 
hills of Greece, crowned with the multitude of her tem- 
ples and the eroups of her statuary ; although he would 
find the principles which predominate in her great works 
of art, the Doric severity and strength, the Ionic tightness 
and ^ace, the Corinthian ornament, and other charac- 
teristic features, exceedingly different, in many respects, 
from what he had witnessed just before. And even the 
Gothic architecture, the product of a later and compara- 
tively barbarous age, but inspired by a new insight into 
nature, and adventuring upon new combinations, has 
opened in its light and clustered pillars, its pinnacles, cap- 
itals, and pointed arches, rich and before unexplored 
sources of beauty. 

It is to this fact simply that we wish to direct atten- 
tion, viz., that all the acknowledged styles of architectwe 
are more or less beautiful ; but are all, in many particu- 
lars, different from each other. The authors of them seem 
to have wandered forth into the ereat universe of beauty, 
and to have gathered up, from the exemplars which na- 
ture so richly furnishes, such forms as pleased them best ; 
being guided, of course, in some measure, by the circum- 
stances of their time and country. But this could not 
have been ; they could not have gathered so richly and 
so variously as is testified by the splendid but diversified 
monuments they have left, if nature had been so restrictr 
ed, as some hav^ supposed, in her liberality, and if the 
forms of beauty had not been many, but one. 

( 30. Of the original or intrinsic beauty of colours. 

We proceed to remark, as we advance in the further 
con^deration of this interesting subject, that we expe- 
rience emotions of beauty in beholding the colours, as 
well as in contemplating the outlines or forms of bodies. 
The doctrine which we bold is, that some colours of them- 
selves, independently of the additional interest which may 
subsequently be attaiched to them in consequence of cer- 
tain associations, are fitted to excite within us those feel- 
mgB of pleasure, which authorize us in this, as well as in 
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other analogous cases, to speak of the cause of them as 
beautiful. In other ivords, there are some colours which 
possess, as we suppose, an original or intrinsic beauty^ — 
In support of this opinion, we are merely able to allude to 
some of the various considerations which naturally pre- 
sent themselves, without entering into that minute exposi- 
tion of them which would be admissible in a treatise pro- 
fessedly and exclusively devoted to the subject before us. 

{1.) The pleasure which results from the mere behold- 
ing of colours may be observed in very early hfe. It is 
in consequence of this pleasing emotion that the infant 
so early directs its eyes towards the light that breaks in 
firom the window, or which reaches the sense of vision 
from any other source. It is pleasing to see with what 
evident ecstasy the child rushes from flower to flower, 
and compares their brilliancy. Casting his ejes abroad 
in the pursuit of objects that are ricUy variegated, he 
pauses to gaze with admiration on every tree that is most 
profusely loaded with blossoms, or that is burdened with 
miit of the deepest red and yellow. It is because he is 
attracted with the brightness of its wings that he pur- 
sues the butterfly with a labour so unwearied, or suspends 
his sport to watch the wayward movements of the hum- 
Bung-bird. 

(2.) The same results are found also, very strikingly 
and generally, among all savage tribes. The sons of the 
forest are not so wholly untutored, so wholly devoid of 
natural sensibility, that they will not sometimes forget 
the ardour of the chase in the contemplation of the flow- 
ers which bloom in the neighbourhood of their path. 
Seeing how beautiful the, fish of their lakes and nvers, 
the bird of their forests, and the forest tree itself are ren- 
dered by colours, they commit the mistake of attempting 
to render their own bodies more beautiful by artificial 
hues. They value whatever dress they may have in pro- 
portion to the gaudincss of its colours ; they weave rich 
and variegated plumes into their hair ; and as they con- 
jectured, from his scarlet dress, that Columbus was the 
captain of the Spaniards, so they are wont to intimate 
and express their own rank and dignity by the splendour 
of tiieir equipments. 
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(3.) And the same trait, which had been so often no- 
ticed m Savages, may be observed also, though in a less 
degree, among the uneducated classes in civilized com- 
munities. In persons of refinement, the original tenden- 
cy to receive pleasing emotions from the contemplation 
of colours seems to have, in a measure, lost its power, in 
consequence of the developement of tendencies to re- 
ceive pleasure from other causes. In those, on the con- 
trary, who have possessed less advantages of mental cul- 
ture, and whose sources of pleasure may in consequence 
be supposed to lay nearer to the surface of the mind, this 
tendency remains undiminished. Coloured objects gen- 
erally affect them with a high degree of pleasure ; so 
much so that the absence of colour is not, in their esti- 
mation, easily compensated by the presence of any other 
qualities. We cannot well suppose that there is any in- 
termediate influence between the beautiful object and the 
mind, of which this pleasure is the product, but must 
rather conclude, in the circumstances of the case, that 
the presence of the object, and that only, is the ground 
of its existence. It is this view of the subject which 
seems to be taken in a passage of Akenside, that is in- 
teresting for its poetical merit as well as its philosophical 
truth. 

*' Ask the sw&in, 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day's 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O'er all the western sky ; foil soon, I ween, 
His rude expression and untutored airs, 
Beyond the power of lan^age, will unfold 
The form of Beauty smilmg at the heart." 

^ 81. Further illastrations of the original beauty of colours. 

We may derive additional proof of the fact, that col- 
ours are of themselves fitted to cause emotions of beauty, 
from what we learn in the case of those persons who 
have been blind from birth, but in after hfe have sudden- 
ly been restored by couching, or in some other way. — *^ I 
have couched," says Dr. Wardrop,* speaking of James 

* As quoted by Mr. Stewart in his account of MitchdL 
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Mitchell, *^ one of his eyes successfully ; and he is much 
amused with the visible world, though he mistrusts infor- 
mation gained by that avenue. One day I got him a 
nevi and gaudy suit of clothes, which delighted him be- 
yond description. It was the most interesting scene of 
sensual gratification I ever beheld.'' 

But tms person, it appears, had some faint notions of 
light and colours previous to the operation by which his 
powers of vision were more fully restored. And th^ 
facts, stated in connexion with his exercise of this imper- 
fect vision, are equally decisive in favour of the doctrine 
imder consideration. The statements to which we refer 
are as foDows. — ^* At the time of life when this boy be- 
gan to walk, he seemed to be attracted by bright and 
dazzling colours; and though evexything connected with 
Us lustory appears to prove that he derived httle infor- 
mation from the organ, yet he received fix)m it much sen- 
sual gratification. He used to hold between his eye and 
luminous objects such bodies as he found to increase by 
their interposition the quantity of Ught ; and it was one 
of Us chief amusements to concentrate the sun's rays by 
means of |Heces of glass, transparent pebbles, or sinular 
substances, which he held between his eye and the light, 
and turned about in various directions. These, too, he 
would often break with his teeth, and give them that form 
which seemed to please him most There were other 
modes by which he was in the habit of gratii^ng this 
fondness for light He would retire to any outnouse or 
to any room within his reach, shut the windows and doors, 
and remain there for a considerable time, with his eyes 
fixed on some small hole or chink which admitted the 
sun's rays, eagerly watching them. He would also, du- 
ring the winter nights, often retire to a dark comer of 
the room and kind^ a light for his amusement On these 
occasions, as well as in the gratification of his other sen- 
ses, his countenance and gestures displayed a most inter- 
esting avidity and curiosity." 

The conclusion which we deduce from these sources of 
proof is, that colours are fitted, fropa our very constitu- 
tion, to produce within us emotions of beauty. 

£2 
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^ 83. Of sounds considered as a soorce of beauty. 

We next propose to inquire into the application of 
these principles in respect to sounds. And here also we 
have reason to believe that they hold good to a ce(;(aia 
extent ; in other words, that certain sounds are pleasing 
of themselves ; and are hence, agreeably to views already 
expressed, termed beautiful. — 4n proceeding, however, 
to the consideration of beauty as it exists in connexion 
with sounds, it may be proper to recur to the remark 
which was made near the commencement of the chapter, 
that the sources or grounds of beaubr, although the emo- 
tions they excite within us are all of essentially the same 
kind, are very various. In view of what was there said, 
we do not feel at liberty to doubt, as some may be dis- 
posed to do, whether there is beauty in sounds, merely 
because sounds are obviously altogether different from 
some other objects which constitute sources of beauty, 
such as colours or forms. It is not the intention of na- 
ture that the empire of the beautiful shall be limited in 
this manner. On the contrary, if certain sounds have 
something within them, which, from its very nature, is cal- 
culated to excite pleasing emotions, they are obviously 
distinguished by this circumstance from other sounds, and 
furnish a sufficient reason for our regarding them and 
speaking of them as beautiful. 

(L) Li asserting, however, that there is an original 
beauty in sounds, we do not wish to be understood as 
saying that all sounds, of whatever kind, possess this 
character. There are some sounds which, in themselves 
considered, are justly regarded as indifferent, and others 
are podtively disagreeable. No one would hesitate in pro- 
nouncing the discordant creaking of a wheel, the filing 
of a saw, the braying of the ass, the scream of a pea- 
cock, or the hissing of a serpent, to be disagreeable. 
There are other sounds, such as the bleating of the lamb, 
the lowing of the cow% the call of the goat, and other 
notes and cries of animals, which appear to be, in them- 
selves, entirely indifferent. We are aware that they are 
sometimes spoken of as beautiful, nor is it necessaiy to 
deny that they are sometimes heard with a high degree 
of pleasure. But we r^ard the beauty in this case as 
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rather associated than intrinfflc ; the result rather of ac- 
cessory circumstances than of the thing itself. The hap« 
py remarks of Mr. Alison, ^ing to show the nature of 
the beauty which is onhnanly felt at such times, will be 
reai with interest 

'^ The bleating of a lamb is beautiful in a fine day in 
spring : in the depth of winter it is very fa^ from being 
so. The lowing of a cow at a distance, amid the sce- 
nery of a pastoral landscape in summer, is extremely beau- 
tiful : in a farmyard it is absolutely disagreeable. The 
hum of the beetle is beautiful in a fine summer evening, 
as appearing to suit the stillness and repose of that pleas- 
ing season : in the noon of day it is perfectiy indifierent 
The twitter of the swallow is beautiiful in die morning, 
and seems to be eimressdye of the cheerfulness of that 
time : at any other hour it is quite insignificant Even 
the song of the nightingale, so wonderfiilly charming in 
the twiught or at night, is altogether disregarded during 
the day ; in so much so, that it has ^ven rise to the 
common mistake that this bird does not smg but at night'' 

^ 33. lUuctntions of the original beauty of eounds. 

(IL) Other sounds, those which are properly termed 
mu^cal, have a beauty which is original or mtnnsic, and 
not merely accessory. It is true that different nations 
have different casts or styles of music, modified by the 
situation and habits of the people ; but everything that 
can properly be called music, whatever occasional or ac- 
<adental modification it may assume, is in its nature more 
or less beautiful. Muacal sounds, independently of their 
combinations and expressions, are characterized in a way 
which distinguishes them firom all others ; viz., by the 
circumstance of their possesang certain mathematical 
proportions in their times of vibration. Such sounds 
please us originally; in other words, whenever, in all or- 
dinary circumstances, they are heard, they please natural- 
fy and necessarily^^ — ^We are aware that attempts have 
sometimes been made to explain the pleasure which is 
received from musical sounds, as well as from those of a 
di&rent character, on the doctrine of association. But 
there are various difficulties in this explanation, some of 
which will now be referred to. 
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(1.) In the first place, we are led to expect, from the 
analogy of things which we witness in other cases, that 
we shall find in the human heart also an original sensi- 
bility to the beautiful in the matter under consideration. 
We refer now to what we frequently notice in the lower 
animals ; and although we do not claim that very much 
weight should be attached to this view of the subject, 
it certainly furnishes some matter for reflection. Why 
should brute animals be originally pleased with musical 
sounds, and man, whom we may well suppose to have as 
much need of this j^easure, be naturally destitute of the 
capability of receivmg it ? In regard to brute animals 
(we do not say all, but many of them), there is ino possible 
question as to the fact involved in this inquiry. Through 
all the numberless varieties which they exhibit, from me 
mouse, of which Linnaeus says with strict truth, *^ delec- 
TATUR MDsicA," to the elephant on the banks of theNigeri 
that responds with his unwieldly dance to the rude injitru** 
ment of the untutored African, they yield their homage 
to the magic of sweet sounds. To attempt to explam 
the pleasure they receive on the ground of association 
would be difficult, perhaps ridiculous. The simple fact is, 
that ihey listen and are delighted. It is the sound, and 
nothing but the sound, which excites the joy they e:diibit 
In this case, as in some others, the fact and the philoso- 
phy are one. And if the doctrine which we oppose be 
true, then the sluggish hippopotamus, if we may credit 
the statements of Denhain, the late distinguished travel- 
ler in the interior of Africa, has a power which man, el* 
evated as he is, has not. '^ We had a full opportunity," 
he expressly remarks, *^ of convincing ourselves that these 
uncouth and stupendous animals are very sensibly at- 
tracted by musical sounds, even though they i^ould not 
be of the softest kind. As we passed along the waters 
of the lake Muggaby at sunrise, they followed the drums 
of the different chiefs the whole length of the water, 
sometimes approaching so close to the shore, that the 
water they spouted firom their mouths reached the per- 
sons who were passing along the banks."* So great is 
the acknowledged power of music over many brute ani*- 

* DenbAin and Cbppertou's Namtivo, p. 121, 166.. 
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mals, that the classdcal traditions which celebrate flie 
achievements of the early poets and musicians scarcely 
transcend the bomids of truth. 

'* For Orpheus* lute was strung with poets' sinews. 
Whose golden tooch could soften steel tod stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands." 

^2.) In the second place, children at an early period 
before they have had an opportunity of connect- 
ing associations with them to any great extent, are high- 
ly pleased with musical sounds. This is a fact which we 
cannot suppose has escaped the notice of any one. Let 
a wandering muadan suddenly make his appearance in a 
country village with his fife, bagpipe, or hand-organ (in- 
struments which are not supposed to possess the highest 
clsdms to musical power), and it is surprising to see with 
what an outburst of joy the sound is welcomed to the 
heart of childhood. Delighted countenances cluster at 
the windows ; and merry groups, that just before made 
the streets rin^ with their noise, suddenly leave their 
sports, and rush with a new and delighted impulse to the 
presence of the strolhng minstreL This is uniTersallv 
the fact ; and when we consider the early age at which 
it takes place, it seems to be inconsistent with any other 
view than that which ascribes to sounds of a certain 
character an original or intrinsic attraction. 

(3.) We witness, furthermore, the same result in Sav- 
age tribes when they first become acquainted with the 
instruments of music, however simple or imperfect they 
may be, which have been fabricated by European skill. 
It is said of the native inhabitants of this country, that 
they frequently purchased of the Spaniards, when they 
first came to America, small bells ; and when they hung 
fliem on their persons, and heard their dear musical sounds 
responding to the movement of their dances, they were 
filled with the highest possible delight At a later pe- 
riod in the history of Uie country, it is related by one of 
the Jesuit misaonaries, " that once coming into ihe com- 
pany of certain ignorant and fierce Indians, he met with 
a rude and menacing reception, which foreboded no very 
favourable termination. As it was not bis design, how- 
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ever, to enter into any contention if it posdbly could be 
avoided, he immediately commenced playing on a string- 
ed instrument ; their feelings were softened at once ; and 
the evil spirit of jealousy and anger, which they exhibit- 
ed on his first approach to them, fled from their minds."* 
—We cannot suppose it necessary to multiply instances 
to the same effect 

§ 34. Further instances of the original beauty of sounds. 

(4.) In the fourth place, deaf persons, who have been 
suddenly restored to the sense of hearing, and also per- 
sons who, in consequence of their peculiar situation, have 
never heard musical sounds till a certain period of their 
life, and have therefore been imable, in either case, to 
form associations with such sounds either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, have been found, on hearing them for the first 
time, to experience a high degree of pleasure. — So far as 
we have been able to learn, we believe this to be the fact 
At the same time, as instances of this kind seldom occur, 
and are still less frequentiy rec<nrded, we do not profess 
to rely upon the statement as universally true, with an 
entire degree of confidence. The circumstances which 
are related of Caspar Hauser, on hearing musical sounds 
for the first time, are one of the few instances in point. 
The statement is as follows : ^^ Not only his mind, but 
many of his senses, appeared at first to be in a state of 
stupor, and only gradually to open to the percq)tion of 
external objects. It was not before the lapse of several 
days that he began to notice the striking of the steeple 
clock and the rbging of the bells. This threw him into 
the greatest astonishment, which at first was expressed 
only by his listening looks and by certab spasmodic mo-» 
tions of his countenance ; but it was soon succeeded by a 
stare of benumbed meditation. Some weeks afterwud, 
the nuptial procession of a peasant passed by the tower 
with a band of music close under his window. He sud- 
denly stood listening, motionless as a statue ; his counte* 
nance appeared to be transfigured, and his eyes, as it were, 
to radiate his ecstasy ; his ears and eyes seemed continu* 

* See Irvine's Life and Voyages of Columbus, chap, ix., London 
Quarterly Review, vol. 3cxvi., p. 287. 
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ally to follow the movements of the somids as they rece« 
ded more and more ; and they had long ceased to be au- 
dible, while he still continued immoveably fixed in a lis- 
tening posture, as if unwilling to lose the last vibrations of 
these, to him, celestial notes, or as if his soul had followed 
fhem, and left his body behind it in torpid insensibility/'*. 

4 35. The perawnencjr of musical power dependant on ita being intrinsic. 

On the subject of the original or intrinsic beauty of cer- 
tain sounds, one otho* remark remains to be made here. 
-—It will be recollected that the doctrine which we are 
opposing is, that all the power which musical sounds 
have, considered as a source of beauty, is wholly resolv- 
able into association. If this be true, then it seems to be 
the proper business of professed composers of music to 
study the nature and tendency of associations rather than 
of sounds. The common supposition in this matter unr 
doubtedly is, that the muiracal composer exercises his in- 
vention smd taste, in addition to the general conception or 
outline of his work, in forming perfect chords, varied mod- 
ulation, and accurate rhythm. This is a principal, not the 
only one, but a principal field of his labours ; the theatre 
on which his genius is especially displayed ; and without 
these results of chord, modulation, and rhythm, it is cer- 
tain that his efforts will fail to please. But if the doc- 
trine which we are opposing be true, would it not be the 
fact that he could bnng together the most harsh and dis- 
cordant sounds, and compose, by means of them, the great 
works of his art, provided he took the means to cover their 
deformity by throwing over them some fascinating dress 
of association ? But we presume it will not be pretended 
that mere association possesses this power as a general 
thing, even in the hands of genius. — ^Furthermore, we do 
notnesitate to say that, firom the nature of the case, the 
mudcal eenius wnich composes its works for immortality 
must desu chiefly with the elements and essentialities of 
things, and not with the mere incidents and accessories. 
Permanency in the works of art of course implies a cor- 
le^nding permanency in their foundation. Associations 
are correctly understood to be, fix)m their very nature, un- 

* liife of Caapar Hanser* chap. iii. 
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tsertain and chaneeable^ while the beauty of some musi- 
cal compositions (we speak but the common sentiment of 
mankind in saying it) is imperishable ; a fact which seems 
to be inconsistent with its being founded on an unfixed 
and evanescent basis. 

* ^ 36. Of motion as an element of beauty. 

Motion also, a new and distinct object of contempla- 
tion, has usually been reckoned a source of the beautiful, 
and very justly. — ^A forest or a. field of grain gently wa- 
ved by the wind, affects us pleasantly. The motion of a 
winding river pleases; and this, not only because the 
river is serpentine, but because it is never at rest We 
are delighted with the motion of a ship as it cleaves the 
sea under full sail. We look on as it moves like a thing 
of life, and are pleased without being able to control our 
feelings, or to tell why they exist. And the waves, too, 
around it, which are continually approaching and depart- 
ing, and curling upward in huge masses, and then break-, 
ing asunder into fragments of every shape, present a much 
more pleasing appearance than they woidd if profoundly 
quiet and stagnant. 

With what happy enthusiasm we beho)d the foamii^ 
cascade, as it breaks out firom the summit of the mount- 
ain, and dashes downward to its base! With what 
pleasing sa^faction we gaze upon a column of smoke 
ascending from a cottage in a wood : a trait in outward 
scenery which landscape-painters, who must certainly be 
accounted good judges of what is beautiful in the aspects 
of external nature, are exceedingly fond of introducing. 
It may be said in this case, we are aware, that the pleas- 
ure arising from beholdine the ascending smoke of the 
cottage is caused by the lavoupte suggestions which are 
connected with it, of rural seclusion, peace, and abun- 
dance. But there is much reason to b^eve Uiat the feel- 
ing would be to some extent the same if it were known 
to ascend from the uncomfortable wigwam of the Sav- 
age, from an accidental conflagration, or from the fires of 
a wandering horde of gipsies.*-And if motion, on the 
limited scale on which we are accust(»nad to view it, be 
beautiful^ how. great would be the ecstasy of our feelmgs 
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!f we could be placed on some pinnacle of the xmiverae, ^ 
and could take in at one glance the regular and unbroken * 
movements of the worlds and systems of infinite space. 

^ 37. Explanations (^ the beauty of motion from Kaimes. 

The author of the Elements of Criticism, who stndied 
our emotions with great care, has the following explana« 
tions on this subject : '^ Motion is certainly aereeable in 
all its Tarieties of quickness and slowness ; but motion 
Icmg continued admits some exceptions. That degree of 
continued modem, which correspcmds to the natural course 
of our perceptions, is the most agreeable. 'The quickest 
motion IS for an instant deli^htAu ; but it Booa appears to 
be too rapid : it becomes {>amful hf fordbly accelerating 
the course of our perceptions. Slow continued motion 
becomes disagreeable for an opposdte reason, that it re- 
tards the nati^al course of our perceptions. 

'* There are other varieties in motion, besides quicknesi 
and slowness, that make it more or less agreeable : regu- 
lar motion is preferred before what is irremlar; wit«* 
ness the motion of the planets in orbits neam circular : 
the motion of the comets in orbits less regul^, is leas 
agreeable. 

** Motion uniformly accelerated, resembling an ascend- 
ing series of numbers, is more agreeable than when uni- 
formly retaided ; motion upward is apeeable by the ele- 
yation of the moving body. What, then, shall we say of 
downward motion regularly accelerated by the force of 
gravity, compared witii upward motion regularly retard- 
ed by the same force ? Which of these is me most agree- 
able 1 This question is not easily solved. 

*^ Motion in a straight line is no doubt agreeable ; but 
we prefer undulating motion, as of waves, of a flame, of a 
ship under sail : such motion is more free, and also more 
natural. Hence the beauty of a serpentine river.*' 

^ 38. Of intellectual and moral objeets as a source of the beautiful 

But we are not to suppose that there is nothing but 
matter, and its accessc»ies of form, motion, and sound, 
which are tiie foundations of the beautiful. The world 
of mind also, so far as it can be brought before our con- 

VoL. n.— F 
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templation, calls forth similar emotions.^— The human 
countenance, in itself considered, is a beautiful object. 
Nature has decidedly given that character to the curving 
outline of the lips and forehead, the varying tints of the 
cheek, and the gentle illuminations of the eye. But these 
bteresting traits, additional to what ihey are in them- 
selves, convey ideas of mind ; they may be regarded as 
natural indications and signs of the soul, which is lodged 
behind them; and although the human countenance is 
pleasme of itself, it is beyond question that the thought, 
and feeling, and amiability of which it is significant, are 
pleasing also. We may illustrate what we mean by aa 
instance of this kind. If we fix our attention upon two 
men, whose outward appearance is the same, but one of 
them is far more distinguished than the other for clear- 
ness of perception, extent of knowledge, and all the es- 
sentials of true wisdom, we certainly look upon him with 
a higher d^ee of complacency. And this complacency 
IS greatly heightened if we can add to these intellectual 
qualities certam qualities of the heart or of the moral 
character, such as a strong love of truth, justice, and be- 
nevolence. 

It is true, that in the present life intellectual and moral 
objects are brought before our contemplation only in a 
comparatively small degree, surrounded and almost en- 
cumbered, as we are, with niaterial things ; but they are, 
nevertheless, proper objects of knowledge, and are among 
the great sources of beauty. There is no object of con- 
templation more pleasing and even enrapturing than the 
Supreme Being ; but, in contemplating the Deity, we do 
not contemplate an outward and accessible picture, or a 
statue of wood and stone, but merely a complex internal 
conception, which embraces certain intellectual and moral 
qualities and powers, and excludes everything of a purely 
material kind. Now when we dwell upon the parts of 
this great and glorious conception, and follow tiiem out 
into the length and breadth of infinite wisdom, of infinite 
benevolence, of unsearchable power and justice, and of 
other attributes, which are merged together and assimila- 
ted in this great sun of moral perfection, we find such a 
splendour and such a fitness in them that we cannot but 
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be filled with delight The object before us, unless we 
may more properly speak of it as sublime, is obvious^ 
one of transcendent natural and moral beauty. 

$ 39. Of a distinct sense or faculty of beauty. 

From the views which have been presented in this 
dkapter, we axe prepared, in some degree, to estimate the 
opinion of those writers who are understood to maintain 
that there is a distinct sense or faculty of beauty. The 
doctrine referred to is, that, by means of this sense or fac- 
ulty of beauty, which seems to be regarded as entirely 
analogous to the external senses of sight and feeling the 
mind experiences the emotions of beauty constantly, or 
almost constantly, whenever a particular object is present. 
That is, having tiiis supposed sense, we can no more be 
without the appropriate emotion whenever the beautiful 
object is presented, than we can be without sight or feel- 
ing when our eyes are open to behold objects, or when 
our hands are impressed upon them. And, moreover, the 
beauty which is thus discovered has, according to this sys- 
tem, a precise and definite character, concerning which 
there cannot ordinarily be any possible mistake. 

There are some parts, undoubtedly, of this doctrine of 
emotions of beauty, to which it is by no means neces- 
sary to object Its advocates hold, with good reason, 
tiiat certain objects give us pleasure of themselves ; and 
also that the emotions arise m the mind at once whenev- 
er the objects are presented to it, and^ therefore, in some 
degree, the same as when vision follows the opening of 
the eyelids. But here it cannot be denied that the an- 
alogy between the susceptibiUty of emotions of beauty 
and the external senses ceases. 

The opinion that we have a distinct sense or faculty of 
beauty would give to its appropriate emotions a charac- 
ter more exact and particular than is justified by what is 
known to be the fact ; there would m this case be no 
more difference of opinion concerning the beauty and de- 
formity of objects than concerning their sensible quali- 
ties, their taste, soimd, or colour. If this doctrine, taken 
in its full extent, were true, the peasant, who can tell 
whether the taste of the apple be sweet or soui, and 
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'whether the colour of the clouds of heaven be bright or 
dark, can sit in judgment on the beauty of the works of 
nature and art, no less than persons of the most, critical 
taste. 

While, therefore, we contend that there is in the mind 
an original susceptibility of emotions of beauty, it is to 
be regarded as something quite different in its nature from 
the external senses ; and these emotions, therefore, much 
more than our sensations, will differ in vividness or de- 
gree with a variety of circumstances. 



CHAPTER m. 

ASSOCIATED BSAUTT. 
i 40. Associated beauty implies an imtecedent or intrinsic beauty. 

The views on the subject of beauty which we think it 
important to enforce, involve the positions, first, that 
there is an original or intrinsic beauty ; and, second, that 
there is a beauty dependant on association. — ^In opposi- 
tion to those persons who may be disposed to maintain 
that no object is beautiful of itself, but that all its beauty 
depends on association, we wish, in this connexion, to in-> 
troduce what we regard as an important remark of Mr. 
Stewart. " The theory," he remarks, " which resolves 
the whole effects of l)eautiM objects into Association, 
must necessarily involve that species of paralogism to 
which logicians give the name of reasoning dn a circle* 
It is the province of association to impart to one thing 
the agreeable or the disagreeable effect of another ; but 
association can never account for the ori^n of a class of 
pleasures different in kind from all the others we know. 
If there was nothing orieinaU]^ and intrinsically pleasing 
or beautiful, the associatmg principle would have no ma- 
terials on which it could operate."* 

This remark, if it be true, appears to be decisdve on 
the subject before us. And that it is true, we think must 

* Essay on the Beautiful, chap. tL 
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appear from the yeiy nature of association. What we 
tenn association^ it will be recoUected, does not so much 
express a state of the mind, a thought, a feeling, a pas- 
aon, as it does a principle or law of the mind ; m other 
words, the circumstance under which a new state of mind 
takes place. Association, therefore, as Mr. Stewart inti- 
mates, does not of itself originate or create anything, but 
acts in reference to what is already created or originated* 
Something must be given for it to act upon. If it imparts 
beauty to one object, it must find it m another. If the 
beauty exists in that other object in consequence of asso- 
dation, it must have been drawn bom some other source 
still more remote. If, therefore, association merely takes 
the beauty on its wings, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, and transfers it from place to place, there must, 
of necessity, be somewhere an original or intnnsic beauty 
which is made the subject of such transfer. 

$ 41. Objects may become boAUtiful by assocUtion merety. 

Ih accordance with what has thus far been said on this 
whole subject, it will be kept in mind, that some of the 
forms of which matter is susceptible are pleasing of them- 
selves and originally; also that we are unable to behold 
certain colours, and to listen to certain sounds, and to 
gaze upon particular expres^ons of the countenance, and 
to contemplate high intellectual and moral excellence, 
without emotions in a greater or less degree delightful. 
At the same time, it must be admitted, that, in the course 
of our experience, we find a variety of objects that seem, 
as they are presented to us, to be unattended with any 
emotion whatever ; objects that are perfectly indifferent 
And yet these objects, however wanting in beauty to the 
great mass of men, are found to be inv^ed, in the minds 
of some, with a charm allowedly not their own. These 
objects, wfaidi previously excited no feelings of beauty, 
may become beautiful to us in consequence of the asso- 
ciations which we attach to them. That is to say, when 
tiie objects are bdield, certain tormer pleaang feelings 
peculiar to ourselves are recalled. 

The lustre of a s^ng morning, the radiance of a sum- 
mer evening, may of themselves excite in us a pleasing 

F 2 
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emotion; but, as our busy ima^nation, taldng advan- 
tage of the images of delight which are before us, is ieyer 
at work and constantly forming new images, there is, in 
combination with the original emotion of beajity, a su- 
peradded delight And if, in these instances, only a part 
of the beauty is to be ascribed to association, there are 
some others where the whole is to be considered as de- 
rived from that source. 

Numerous instances can be ^ven of the power of as- 
sociation, not only in heightenmg the actual charms of 
objects, but in spreading a sort of delegated lustre around 
those that were entirely uninteresting before. Why does 
yon decaying house appear beautiftu to me, which is in- 
different to another i Why are the desolate fields 
around it clothed with delight, while others see in them 
nothing that is pleasant ? It is because that house for- 
merly detained me as one of its inmates at its fireside, 
and those fields were the scenes of many youtbftil sports. 
When I now behold them, after so long a time, the joy- 
ous emotions which the remembrance of my early days 
caU up within me are, by the power of 'assoiatioS 
thrown around the objects which are the cause of the r^ 
membrances. 

^ 43. Further illostrationB of associated feelings. 

He who travels through a well-cultiyated countiy town 
cannot but be pleased with the various objects which he 
beholds; the neat and comfortable dwellings; the mead- 
ows that are peopled with fiocks and with herds of cat- 
tle; the fields of grain, intermingled with reaches of thick 
and dark forest The whole scene is a beautiful one; 
the emotion we suppose to be partly original ; a person, 
on h&ng restored to sight by couching for the cataract, 
and having had no opportumty to form associations with 
it, would witness it for the Grk time with delight But 
a considerable part of the pleasure is owing to the asso- 
ciated feelings which arise on beholding such a scene; 
these dwelling are the abode of man ; these fields are 
the place of his labours, and amply reward him for his 
toil ; here are contentment, the mterchange of heartfelt 
joys> and " ancient truth." 
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Those who have travelled over places that have been 
signalized by memorable events will not be likely to 
suspect us of attributing too great » share of our emo* 
tions to association. It is true that, in a country so new 
as America, we are unable to point so frequently as 
an European inieht do, to places that have witnessed 
achievements and sufferings of such-st character as to be- 
come sacred in a nation's memory. But there are some 
such consecrated spots. With whatever emotion or want 
of emotion the traveller may pass by other places of our 
wild and stormy coast, he would do violence to the finest 
impulses of the heart if he did not stop at the Rock of 
Plymouth, the landing-place of the rilgrim Fathers. 
Not because there is anything in the so&aery either of 
the ocean or the land which presents claims upon him 
more imperative, or so much so as that of some other 
places. Bat there is a moral power, the spirit of ^eat 
achievements, hovering around the spot (emlainable on 
the principles of assoaation, and on them alone), which 
spr^ids itself over the hard features of the soil, and illu- 
minates the bleakness of the sky, and harmonizes what 
would be otherwise nigged and forbidding into a scene 
of touching loveliness and beauty. 

The powerful feeling which exists on visiting such a 
spot, whether we call it an emotion of beauty or sublim- 
ity, or give it a name expressive of some mtermediate 
^de, is essentially the same with that which is caused 
m the bosom of the traveller when he looks for the first 
time upon the hills of the city of Bpme. There are oth- 
er cities of greater extent, and wa^ed by nobler rivers, 
than the one which is brfore him ; but upon no others 
has he ever gazed with so much intenaty of feeline. He 
beholds what was once the mistress of the world; he 
looks upon the ancient dwelling-place of Brutus, of Ci- 
cero, and of the Caesars. The imi^nation is at once peo- 
pled with whatever was noble in the character and re- 
markable in the achievements of that extraordinary na- 
tion; and there is a strength, a fulness of emotion, which 
would never have been experienced without the acc^ 
flion of those sreat and exciting remembrances. — ^It is in 
connexion wim the principles of this chapter, and in al- 
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ludon to places of histoncal renown, that Rogers, in his 
Pleasures of Memory, has said, with equal philosophical 
truth and poetical skill, 

" And hence the charms historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms, in Tempe's classic vale. 
Glance throoffh the ^loom, and whisper in the gale ; 
In wild VaucTuse with love and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Elotsa's cell." 

f 43. Instances of national associations. 

The influence of association in rousing up, and in giv- 
ing strength to particular classes of emotions, may be 
strikingly seen in some national instances. — ^Every coun-* 
try has its fayourite tunes. These excite a much stron- 

fer feeling in the native inhabitants than in strangers, 
he effect on the Swiss soldiers of the Ranz des Vaches, 
their national air, whenever they happened to hear it in 
foreign lands, has often been mentioned. So great was 
this effect, that it was found necessary in France to for- 
bid its being played in the Swiss corps in the employ- 
ment of the Frenc^ government The powerful effect of 
this song cannot be supposed to be owin^ to any peculiar 
merits in the composition, but to the pleasdng recoUec^ 
tions which it ever vividly brings up in the minds of the 
Swiss, of mountain life, of freedom, and of domestic 
pleasures. 

The English have a popular tune called Belleisle 
March. Its popularity is said to have been owing to the 
circumstance that it was played when the EngliSi army 
marched into Belleisle, and to its consequent association 
with remembrances of war and of conquest And it will 
be found true of all national airs, that they have a charm 
for the natives of the country, in consequence of the rec- 
ollections connected with them, which they do not pos- 
sess for the inhabitants of other countries. 

We have abundant illustrations of the same feet in re- 
spect to colours. The purple colour has acquired an ex- 
pression or character of dignity, in consequence of having 
been the common colour of the dress of kings ; among 
the Chinese, however, yellow is the most dignified colour, 
"^nd evidently for no other reason than because yellow is 
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that which is allotted to the royal fiunily. In many 
eountries, black is expressive of gravity, and k and par* 
ticularly in seasons ol distress and mouxning ; and white 
is a cheerM colour. But among the Chinese iriute is 
gloomy, because it is the dress of moumexs; and in Spain 
and among the Venetians black has a cheerful eqpfes- 
aion, in consequence of bdng worn by«the great 

Many other illustrations to the same purpose might be 
brought forward. The effect of association is not on- 
frequently such as to suppress entirely and throw out the 
ori^al character of an object, and substitute a new one 
in its stead. Who has not fiett, both in man and womauy 
that a single crime, that even one unhapffj deed of mean- 
ness or dishonour, is capable of throwing a ^^ijmfm and 
distortion over the charms of the most perfect tonal 
The gloty seems to have d«parted : and no efibrt of reft- 
somng or of imagination can fuUy restore it 

i 44. TIm sonieet of uMciatad beanty coincidMt wdh ihom flf 

hmniD liB{i|HiieM. 

It would be a pleasing task to point out more partio 
ularlj some of the sources of associated beauty, if it were 
consistent with the plan which we propose to follow* 
But it has been our ol^ed throughout to ^e the dcetch 
or outline of a system, rather than indulge in nunuteneas 
of specification. And as to the subject nrfiich we now 
allude to, it could hardly be expected that we shouhi at- 
tempt to examine it exteosiv^, much less exhaust it, 
when we consider that the sources of associated beautv 
are ds wide and as numerous as the sources of man^ 
happiness. 

llie fountains of human pleasure connected with the 
senses, the intellect, the morals, and the sodal and reli- 
gious relations, are exceedingly multiplied. And when- 
ever the happiness we expoience, from whatever source 
it may proceed, is brought into intimacy with a beautiful 
object, we generally find that the beauty of the object is 
heightened by that drcumstance. In other cases, uie as- 
sociation is so strong, that a beautv is sbed upon objects 
which are confessemy destitute of it in themselves. — We 
might, therefore, dismiss tins topic with the simple re- 
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mark, that the soiirces of associated beauty are necessa- 
rily as wide as the unexplored domain of human joy. 
There are, however, a few of its elements which seem to 
be worthy of a separate and specific notice. 

^ 46. Of fitnen considered as an element of associated beauty. 

In conformity with what has just been said, we pro* 
ceed to remark, that the degree of the emotion of beauty 
will be likely to vary in accordance with the suggestions 
of congruity or fitness which attend the beautiful object, 
considered in its relations with other objects. — ^In regard 
to the origin of the idea of congruity or fitness, it is prop- 
er to remark, that the state of the mind thus denominated, 
which is intellectual rather than sensitive, naturally and 
necessarily arises on the contemplation of those objects 
where such fitness actually exists. It arises, therefore! 
in the first place, on the contemplation of natural objects. 
As creation comes fix)m the hand of a God of order and 
not of confusion, everything has its appropriate charac- 
ter, its appropriate place and time. And as the human 
mind is obviously, m its veiy structure, adapted to this 
state of things, suggestions of congruity or fitness, when 
the works of nature constitute the object in view, are 
constantly ariang. 

They arise alsio in connexion with the works of hu- 
man skill. It is in these works particularly that we find 
the application of the remark, that the degree of beauty 
will vary in accordance with the suggestions of congrui* 
ty which attend the object, conadered in relation to oth- 
er objects. Whatever may be the beauty of an object 
in itself considered, if we distinctly perceive in it an in- 
congruity with other objects, such as residt, for instance, 
from an entire discordance of time and place, the dis- 
pleasure or disgust which we feel in view of such want 
of fitness is so great as to diminish, and perhaps to an- 
niil entirely, the emotions of pleasure which womd other- 
wise exist 

It is in accordance with these views that Hogarth has 
been led to remark, that twisted columns, which naturally 
convey an idea of weakness, always displease when they 
■ure employed to support anything which is bulky, or has 
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a heavy appearance. ^The bulks and propo rti onB of 
objects," he immediately adds, ^ are governed by fitness 
and propriety. It is this that has established the size 
and proportion of chairs, tables, and all sorts of utenols 
and furniture. It is this that has fixed the dimensions of 
pillars, arches, &c., for the support of great weight, and 
so regulated all the orders in architecture, as well as the 
sizes of windows and doors, &c Thus, though a build- 
ing were ever so large, the steps of the stairs, the seats 
in the windows must be continued of their usual heights, 
or they would lose their beauty with their fitness: and 
in ship-buildii^, the dimensions of every part are con- 
fined andr^u&ted by fitness for sailing. When a vessel 
sails well, the sajlois always call her a beauty ; the two 
ideas have such a connexion !" 

^ 46. Of utility as an element of associated beanty. 

Another element of associated beauty is the percq>tion 
of utility. Some writers, among others Mr. Hume, have 
imagined that they were able to discover the origin or 
foundation of all emotions of beauty in this perception; 
understanding by the term utility a fitness or adaptation 
of the beautiful object to some beneficial purpose. And 
it is undoubtedly true, that we contemplate this quality, 
whenever we discern it, with a degree of complacency 
and approbation. Many objects^ when their use or adap- 
tation to some beneficial purpose has become known to 
» us^ have at once been clothed with an interest which they 
did not before possess. We do not hesitate, therefcMre, to 
admit, that a share of our emotions of associated beauty 
may be traced to this source. But when the perception 
of utility (that is to say, of the fitness of the object for 
some profitable ends) is proposed as the ground and 
origin of all emotions of beauty, including those that are 
original as well as those that are associated, the doctrine 
evidently cannot be sustained. 

Mr. mrke, in his Treatise on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, has paid some attention to this doctrine. He rejects 
it altogether, conddered as the universal basis of beauty. 
If it 1^ admitted to be true, he considers it a fair infer- 
ence firom it that the wedgelike snout of the swine, with 
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its tough cartilage at the end, and the general make of 
its head, so well adapted to digging and rooting, are ex- 
tremely beautiful ; and that hedgehogs and porcupines, 
which are so admirably secured against all assaults by 
their prickly hides, can justly be considered creatures of 
no small elegance. 

On the theory, therefore, which proposes the percep- 
tion of utility as the true ground of all emotions of beau- 
ty, both associated and oririnal, it is enough for us to 
say that it goes too far. It does, indeed, m connexion 
with the laws of association, suggest a happy explana- 
tion of many such emotions coming under the dass of 
associated ; but by no means of all even of these. 

^ 47. Of proportion as an element of associated beauty. 

There are some who imagine they find the source of 
beauty in a certain symmetry and determinate proportion 
of parts. This idea has been particularly advocated by 
artists, who seem to have supposed that the elements of 
beauty might not only be discovered, but even measured 
in the great models of architecture, statuary, and paint- 
ing, iney assign, perhaps, to the height of a column, 
the measurement of ax or seven of its own diameters, 
and designate to an inch the length and breadth which 
constitute the beautiful in other cases. Mr. Burke has 
examined this opinion also ; directing his inquiries to ve- 

Setables, the inferior animals, and man. He has shown 
lat, in all cases, there are no certain measures on which 
the beautiful can justly be said to depend. 

For instance, in the vegetable creation we find nothing 
more beautiful than flowers, but there is a very great va- 
riety in their shape, and in the disposition of me paits 
which pertain to them. In the rose, the stalk is slender, 
but the flower is large. The flower or blossom of the 
apple, on the other hand, is very small, but the tree 
large. Now if one of these be in proportion, the other 
wants it ; and yet, by general consent, both the rose and 
the apple blossom possess beauty ; and the bush of the 
one and the tree of the other allowedly present a very 
engaging appearance. — ^If, again, we inquire in respect to 
man and in respect to the inferior animal creation, we 



are brongfat to the same result, viz., that beauty does not 
depend upon a fixed rdative size of the partSi that is^ 
apon proportiDn. 

It is proper to remark, however, that the word piopor^ 
tion is sometimes used, not to signiiy something which is 
definite, fixed, and invariable, Imt as synonymous with a 
fitness or f»opriety which is gathered up from the gener* 
al relations and aspects of the olnect, and is represented 
by a state of the mind itself. This subject we have al* 
ready briefly considered. And we readily admit, wher- 
ever there is a distmct sugj^estion of such an idea of fit- 
ness, there is also an additional sentiment of the beauti« 
fill; and, wherever there is a perception of unfitness or 
want of propriety, there is a diminution of it 

^ The sense of propriety,^' says Kaimes, in some re* 
marks on Gardening and Architecture, ^* dictates the fol- 
lowing rule. That every building ou^t to have an ex- 
pression corresponding to its destmatiim. A palace 
ought to be sumptuous and grand ; a private dwelling 
neat and modest ; a playhouse gay and splendid ; and 
a monument glocHny and melancholy." And it is en- 
tirely obvious, whenever this sense of propriety is viola- 
ted, whether in these cases or in others like them, we fail 
to experience that pleasure, or to regard the object with 
that degree of complacency which we otherwise should. 

^ 48. Relation of emotions of beauty to the fine arts. 

The remarks of the last section lead us further to ob- 
sare, that the study of this part of our constitution is ex- 
ceeiUngly important in its applications to the fine arts. 
As a general statement, &e true measurement of beauty 
in outward objects is the amount of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion which is caused within ourselves. The fine arts are 
outward representations, addressed in the first instance to 
the senses of sight and hearing in particular, and throu^ 
them to that susceptibility of the beautiful which exists 
in the interior of the soul ; and we can judge of their ex- 
cellence only by their effects in relation to that suscepti- 
bility. How great ignorance, therefore, must we discov- 
er in all inqmries wa&e the fine arts are concerned, if 

Vol. D^G 
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we are not tiboroQghly acquainted with tins part of our 
sentient nature ! * ^ 

Perhaps these remarks should be accompanied with a 
precautionary suggestion. The observation we wish to 
make is this. We are nof at hberty, as a general thing, 
to pass a positive judgment on works of art, founded on 
our own emotions merely, and wholly exclusive of any 
consideration of the feelings of others. Some accidentia 
circumstance, or some casual association of a more per* 
manent kind, may either unduly increase or diminish the 
precise effects which would otherwise have been pro- 
duced ; and we shall not be likely to be sensible of this 
perversion of feeling if we rely on ourselves alone. Al- 
though, therefore, it is important that we should correct 
our own judgments by comparing them with the emiotions 
and judgments of others, it will still remain true that the 

g*eat grounds of decision, in all cases of beauty or de- 
rmity in the works of art, will h^ found in ourselves. 

§ 49. Differences of original susceptibilily of this emotion. 

Supposing it to be true that we pcKSsess an original 
susceptibility of emotions of beauty, independently of 
what we deiive from association, it seems, however, to 
be the fact, that this susceptibility is found existing in 
different d^rees in different persons. Let the same 
beautiful object be presented to two persons, and one 
will be found to be not only affected, but ravished, as it 
were, with feelings oi beauty ; while the other will have 
the same kind of emotions, but in a very diminished de- 
gree. — ^A great degree of susceptibility of emotions of 
beauty, wiw a somewhat restricted import of the word, 
is usually termed sensibilitv. 

The differences of men in this res^)ect may justly be 
thought, where we cannot account for it by anything in 
their education or mental culture, to be constitutionaL 
Nor is it more strange that men should be differently af- 
fected bjT the same beautiful objects, in consequence of 
some difference of constitution, than that they should con- 
stitutionally have different passions ; that one should be 
choleric, another of a peaceable turn; that one should bft 
mild and yielding, another inflexible. 
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^ SO. Objeetioa to the doetrine'of onginl benity. 

We stop here to notice one of the objections which 
may occur to the views which have been given on the 
sdbject of beauty. Supposing, as we do, thst ^e mind 
has ori^ally certain tendencies to emotions of beauty, 
we readily admit the power of various circumstances m 
modifying, and, in some cases, of overcoming such ori- 

S'nal tendencies. Nor, in point of fact, can it be denied, 
at the character of our feelings of beauty sometimes 
changes ; that is, what is regarded by us as beautiful at 
one tuDBy is not at another ; what is beautiful in the eyes 
of one age or of one nation, sometimes loses its lustre in 
the view of another. — ^The objection is, that such changes 
of feeling in regard to the beautiful are inconsistent with 
an ori^nal susceptibility of such emotions. 

(1.) In answer to this difficulty, we would suggest, in 
the first place, that we experience analogous variations 
in other parts of the mind. — Take, for instance, the sus^ 
ceptibility of Belief; that power by which we are led to 
r^ard anything as true or false. It will surely be ad- 
mitted that there is in the mind an ori^al tendency to 
assent to certain propositions, rather £an others of an 
opposite kind. It cannot be supposed that the charac* 
tenstic of mind, which leads us to regard one thing as 
true and another as false, is something which is wholly 
superinduced; .the result merely of accidental circum- 
stances. But thait which is felt by us to be true to-day, 
may be felt by us to be false to-morrow; because we 
have then new fects before the tnind> and new sources 
of evidence are disclosed. 

(2.) It is also well known, that our estimates of sub- 
jects m a moral point of view frequently alter. Those 
objects which appeared just and worthy in youth, havd 
sometimes a different appearance in maimood, and again 
have a different aspect in old age. This is not because 
the mind, particularly the moral susceptibility, in its in- 
trinsic nature, alters; but because objects are seen by us 
under different Kjghts. Changes of opinion, similar to 
what may be noticed in individuals, may also be clearly 
noticed in the moral and religious history of different 
ages and nations. 
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(3.) Again, we find the same tendency to frequent 
fluctuations in the feelings of cheerfulness and melan- 
choly, of mere pleasure and pain, of desire and aversion, 
as well as of beauty, and grandeur, and sublimity. The 
reason is, we take different views of objects. And this 
is much the same as to say that truly different objects 
are presented to the mind from what we had contem- 
plated before ; which is a cause amply sufficient for the 
changes we sometimes notice in these feelings. 

It IS the same in regard to the objects addressed to the 
susceptibility under consideration. To-day we regard 
some work of art as beautiful ; and if we find that it ap- 
pears different to us to-morrow, it is because we have 
discovered in it some new touches, some new relations, 
which escaped our notice before, and which justly have 
the eflfect to diminish our estimate of the merit of the 
whole work. These con»derations go no little ways in 
explaining the changes that sometimes take place, so far 
as intrinsic or original beauty is concerned. But we are 
to recollect, furthermore, that a considerable portion of 
beauty is confessedly built upon assodation ; and foe this 
portion no one ever claimed an absolute permanency or 
uniformity. 

4 61. Summary of views in regard to the beauliiuL 

As the subject of emotions of beauty is one of no small 
difficulty, it may be of advantage to give here a brief 
summary' of some of the prominent views in respect to it 

(^1.) Of emotions of beauty it is difficult to give a defi- 
nition, but we notice in them two marks or characterise 
tics. — ^They imply, first, a degree of pleasure, ^nd, sec- 
ondly, are always referred by us to external objects as 
their cause. 

(2.) Every beautiful object has something in itself 
which discriminates it from other objects that are not 
beautiful. On this ground we may with propriety speak 
of beauty in the object At the same time, a superadded 
lustre is reflected back upon it from the mind ; and this, 
too, whether the beauty be original or associated. 

(3.) The feeling which we term an emotion of beauty 
IS not limited to natural scenery, but may be caused also 
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• 

by tlie works of art, by the creations of the imagination, 
and by the various forms of intellectual and moral na- 
ture, ao ftur as they can be presented to the mind. All 
these various objects and others may excite within us 
feelings of pleasure ; and the mind, m its turn, may re- 
flect rock upon the objects the lustre of its own emotions, 
and thus increase die degree of their beauty. 

(4.) There is in the mind an original susceptibility of 
emotions in general, and of those of beauty in particular; 
and not only this, some objects are found, in the consti- 
tution of things, to be followed by these feelings of beau- 
ty, while others are not; and such objects are spoken of 
as being originally beautiful. That is, when the object 
is presented to the mind, it is of itself foUowed by emo- 
tions of beauty, without being aided by the influence of 
accessory and contingent circumstances. 

(5.) Without pretendins to certainty in fixing upon 
those objects, to which what is termed original or in- 
trinsic beauty may be ascribed, there appears to be no 
small reason in attributing it to certain forms, to sounds 
of a particular character, to bright colours, to some varie- 
ties of motion, and to intellectual and moral excellence 
in general, whenever it can be made a distinct object of 
perceptioiL 

(6.) Many objects, which cannot be considered beau- 
tiful of themselves, become such by bein^ associated with 
a variety of former pleasing and enlivemng recollections; 
and sudi as possess beauty of themselves may augment 
the pleaang emotions from the same cause. Also, much 
of the difference of opinion which exists as to what ob- 
jects are beautiful and what are not, is to be ascribed to 
differences of association. — ^These are some of the promr 
inent views resulting from inquiries into this subject 

^ 62. Of picturesque beauty. 

We apply the term picturesque to whatever objects 
cause in us emotions of beauty, in which the beauty does 
not consist in a single circumstance by itself, but in a 
oonriderable number in a happy state of combination. 
The meaning of the term is analogous to the signification 
of some otbe^ of a like termination, which are derived 

Q2 
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to US from the Italian through the medium of the Frenoh. 
Mr. Stewart remarks of the word arabestftUy that it ex- 
presses something in the style of the Arabians ; moresque, 
something in the style of the Moors ; and graiesquey some* 
thing which bears a resemblance to certain whimsical 
delineations in a grotto or subterranean apartment at 
Rome. In like manner, picturesque originally implies 
^hat is done in the style and spirit of a painter, who or* 
dinarily places before us an object made up of a number 
of ckcumstances, in such a state of combination as to 
give pleasure. 

The epithet may be applied to natural scenery, and 
also to paintings and to poetical descriptions. — ^The fol* 
lowing description from Thomson, which assembles to- 
gether some of the circumstances attending the oold,firo£k 
^ nights of winter, is highly picturesque. 

'*^Loiid rings the frozen eutb and htid reflects 
A double noise ; while, at his evening watch, 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hasty tread 
Of traveller, the hoUow-touDdiiig plua 
Shakes from afar." 



CHAFTER IV. 

EMOTIONS OF SUBLIMITY. 
^ 53. Connexion between beauty and sublimity. 

Those emotions which, by way of distinction, we desig- 
nate as SUBLIME, are a class of feelings which have much 
in common with emotions of beauty ; they do not appear 
to differ so much in nature or kind as in degree. When 
we examine the feelings which are embraced under these 
two designations, we readily percdve that they have a 
progression ; that there are numerous degrees in point of 
mtensity ; but the emotion, although more vivid in one 
case than the other, and mingled with some foreign el^ 
ments^is, for the most part, essentially the same. So that 
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it is by no means impossible to trace, in a nndtitiide of 
cases, a connexion even between the fainter feeliDgB of 
beau^, and the xooet overwhehning emotions of die sab- 
lime. 

This progression of our feelings from one that is gen- 
tle and pleasant to one that is powerful and even painful, 
has been illustrated in the case ot a person who is sap- 
posed to behold a river at its first rise in the mountains^ 
and to follow it as it winds and enlarges in the subjacent 
plains, and to behold it at last loong itself in the expanse 
of the ocean. For a time, the fieelings which are exdted 
within him, as he gazes on the prospect, are what am 
termed emotions of beauty. As the small stream, which 
had hitherto played in the uplands and amid foliage that 
almost hid it from his view, increases its waters^ sep- 
arates its banks to a great distance from each other, and 
becomes the majestic river, his feelii^ are of a more 
poweiiul kind. We often, by way of distinction, speak 
of the feelings existing under such circumstances as emo- 
tions of grandeur. At liust it expands and disappears 
in the immensity of the ocean : the vast, iUimitaUe warU 
of billows flashes in his aght. Then the emoticm, widen- 
ing and stren^^thening with the magnitude and energy of 
the objects which accompany it, becomes sublime^ — ^Emo- 
tions of sublimity, thenefore, chiefljr differ, at leairt in 
most instances, from those of beau^ in beii^ more vivid. 

^ 54. The occasions of the emotionf of soblimity Taiioas. 

As the emotions of sublimity are simple, tbey are eon- 
sequoitly undefinable. Nevertheless, as they are the di-* 
rect subjects of our consdousness, we cannot be suppo* 
sed to be ignorant of their nature. It may aid, bowev-» 
er, in rendering our comprehension of them more distinct 
and clear in some respects if we mention some of the 
occasions on which they arise. — ^But, before proceeding to 
tbis, it is proper to recur a moment to a subject more fid- 
ly insisted on in the chapter on Beauty, but which also 
properly has a place here. We have reference to the 
unquestionable fact, that the occasions of sublime emo* 
tions are not exclusively one; in other words, are not 
found in a single element merely, as some peiaomi may 
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be likely to suppose, but, like those of beauty, are multi- 
plied and various. The measure of the sublimity of the 
object is the character of the emotion which it excites ; 
and if the sublime emotion exists, as unquestionably it 
does on various occasions, this of itself is decisive as 
to the remark which has been made. Accordingly, the 
proper object before us, in the first instance, seems to be 
to indicate some of these occasions. 

^ 65. Great extent or ezpaniion an occasion of snblimitj. 

In endeavouring to point out some of the sources of 
sublimity, our first remark is, that the emotion of the sub- 
lime may arise in view of an object which is character- 
ized by vast extent or expansion ; in other words, by the 
attribute of mere horizontal amplitude. Accordingly, it 
is with entire propriety that Mr. Stewart makes a remark 
to this effect, that a Scotchman, who had never witnessed 
anydiipg of the kind before, would experience an emo- 
tion approaching to sublimity on beholding for the first 
time the vast plains of Salisbur^r and Yorlshire in Eng- 
land. Washington Irving also, in a passage of the ^- 
hambra, has a remark to the same purport *^ There is 
something,'' he observes, " in the sternly simple features 
of the Spanish landscape that impresses on the soul a 
feeling of sublimity. The immense plains of the Castiles 
and La Mancha, extending as far as the eye can reach, 
derive an interest from their very nakedness and immen- 
sity, and have something of the solemn grandeur of the 
ocean." In regard to the ocean, one of the most sub- 
lime objects which the human mind can contemplate, it 
cannot be doubted that one element of its sublimity is 
the unlimited expanse whi^h it presents. 

^ 56. Great height an element or occasion of sublimity. 

Mere height, independentiy of considerations of ex- 
pansion or extent, appears also to constitute an occasion 
of the sublime. Every one has experienced this when 
standing at the base of a very steep and lofly cliff, hill, 
or mountain. When, in the silence of the night, we 
stand under the clear open sky, we can hardly fail, as we 
kxdc upward; to experience a sqblime emotk>a, occasion" 
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ed partly by the ioimeDsity of the object, but abo, in part, 
by its vast height Travellers have often spoken of the 
sublime emotion occasioned by viewing the celebrated 
Natural &idge in Virginia from the bottom of the deqp 
ravine over which it is thrown. This bridge is a single 
solid rock, about nxty feet broad, ninety feet long, and 
forty thick. It is suspended over the head of the specta- 
tor, who views it at the bottom of the narrow glen, at 
the elevation of two hundred and thirty feet ; an immense 
hdght for such an object It is not in human nature to 
behoJd without strong feeling such a vast vault of solid 
limestone, springing lightly mtathe blue upper air, and 
remaining thus outstretched, as if it were the arm of the 
Ahnighty himself, silent, unchangeable, eternal. 

^ 57. Of depth in connexion with the sublime. 

It is a circumstance confirmatory of the view that it is 
impossible to resolve the groumb of sublimity into a sin- 
gle occasion or element, that we find the depth as well 
as the height of things, the downward as well as the up* 
ward, the antecedent and cause of this emotion. We are 
doubtful, however, whether depth is so decisively, as it is 
certainly not so frequently a cause, as elevation or height ; 
which last, on account of its frequent connexion with 
th^ existence, has given the name to this class of feel- 
ings. But others may think differently. Mr. Burke has 
the following passage on this point : ^^ I am apt to ima- 
gine that height is less grand than depth, and that we 
are more struck at looking down from a precipice than 
looking up at an object of equal height; but of that I am 
not very positive.^' 

But, however this may be, there is no doubt that sub- 
lime emotions may arise from this cause. When we are . 
placed on the summit of any high object, and look down- 
ward into the vast opening below, it is iinposable not to 
be strongly affected. The sailor on the wide ocean, 
when in the soUtary watches of the night he casts his 
eye upward to the loftv illuminated sky, has a sublime 
emotion ; and he feels the same strong sentiment stirring 
within him, when, a moment afterward) he thinks of the 
vast unfathomable abyss beneath him, over wluch he is 
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suspended by the fradl plank of his vessel. No one, yre 
imagine, can read Shakspeare's description of Dover Cliffs 
without feeling that there is a sublimity in the depths 
beneath as weD as in the heights above. 

*< How fearful 
And dizty 'tis, to cast one'a eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midwajr air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her boat ; her boat a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring rarge, 
That on the unnumbereid idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high. Pll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." 

^ G8. Of colours in connexion with the sublime. 

The colours, also, as well as the forms of bodies, may, 
to a limited extent, furnish the occasion of sublime emo- 
tions. The lightning, when at a distance it is seen dart- 
ing to the earm in one continuous chain of overpowering 
bnghtness; the red meteor shooting athwart the still, 
danc sky ; the crimson Aurora Boredis, which occasion- 
ally diffuses the tints of the morning over the hemisphere 
of midnight, are sublime objects ; and although there are 
other elements which unite in forming the basis of the 
sublime emotion, it is probably to be ascribed in part to 
the richness and vividness of colours. What object is 
more sublimely impressive than the contrasted hues of 
the mingling fires and smoke of a burning* volcano! 
Darimess particularly is an element of the sublime. 
When the clouds are collecting together on some dis- 
tinct and distant portion of the sky, how intentiy the eye 
fixes itself on those masses, which wear the visage of the 
deepest gloom ! Forests, and frowning clifi^, and mount- 
ains, and the wide ocean itself, and whatever other ob- 
jects are susceptible of sublimity, are rendered still more 
sublime by the shades and darkness that are sometimes 
made to pass over them. The poets of all countries 
have represented the Deity, the most sublime object of 
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oontmplatioii, as enthroned in the midst of Jaihacas. — 
''He bowed the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkne9$ was tender his fed. He made darkness his 
secret place ; his pavilion round about were dark waters^ 
and IImJc dimds of the skies." 

$ 59. Of sounds as farnishing an occasion of sublime emotions. 

We find another element of the sublime in sounds of a 
certain description. There are some cries and voices of 
animals which are usually regarded as sublime. The 
roar of the lion, not only in the solitudes of his native 
deserts, but at all times, partakes of the character of sub- 
limity. The human voice, in combination with a suitable 
number of other voices, is capable of uttering sublime 
sounds, and does in fact utter them, in perfomung many 
of 'the works of the great masters and composers of mu- 
dc There is no small degree of sublimity in the low, 
deep murmur of the organ, independaitly of the moral 
and religious associations connected with it. It is pre- 
sumed no one will doubt that the trumpet, in the hands 
of a skilful performer, is capable of originating sublime 
sounds. Almost every one must have noticed a pecu- 
liarly impressive sound, sent forth by a large and com- 
pact forest of pines when waved by a heavy wind^ which 
obviously has the same character. The heavy and in- 
terminable sound of the ocean, as it breaks upon the 
shore, is sublime ; and hardly less so, the ceaseless voice 
of the congregated waters of some vast cataract To 
these instances may be added the sound of a cannon, not 
only when it comes from the field of battle, but at any 
time ; and still more, the mighty voice of thunder. The 
latter sound is often mentioned in the Scriptures, in con- 
nexion with the attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
apparently for the purpose of heightening the idea of his 
sublimity. ** The Lord also thundered in the heavens, 
and the Highest gave his voice." — ^** The' voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters ; the (Sod of glory thundereth." 

We leave this part of the subject with introducing a 
remark from Coleridge, which goes to confirm the general 
doctrine of the sublimity of some sounds. He had been 
saymg something of the scenery of tbe Lake of Ratzeburg, 
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when he adds : ** About a month ago, before the thaw 
came on, there was a storm of wind. Durin? the whole 
night, such were the thunders and bowlings of the break- 
ing ice, that they left a conviction on my mind that there 
are sounds more sublime than any sight can be, more 
absolutely suspending the power of comparison, and more 
utterly absorbmg the mind's self-consciousness in its total 
attention to the object working upon it'** 

^ 60. Of motion in connexion with the sublime. 

It will be noticed, from the train of thought which has 
been puisued, that there is a close analogy between 
beauty and sublimity, not only in the feelings which are 
originated, but also m the occasions of their origin. As 
the sentiments of beauty were found to be connected not 
only with the forms of objects, but also with colours and 
sounds, so also are those of sublimity. And, fiirthermore, 
as we found beauty connecting itself with certain kinds 
of motion, we find motion the basis likewise, in some q{ 
its modifications, of emotions of the sublime. 

We often experience, for instance, emotions of sub- 
limity in witnessmg objects that move with great swiftr 
ness. This is one source of the feelings we have at 
beholding bodies of water rushing violentiy down a cata- 
ract For the same reason^ although there are undoubt- 
edly other elements of the emotions we feel, the hurricane^ 
that hast^is onward with irresistible velocity, and lays 
waste whatever it meets, is sublime. And here also we 
find a cause of part of that sublime emotion which men 
have often felt on seeing at a distance the electric fluid 
dartine from the cloud to the earth, and at witnessing 
the sudden flight of a meteor. 

^61. Indications of power accompanied hy emotions of the sublime. 

The contemplation of mental objects as well as of ma- 
terial, may be attended with this species of emotion. 
Power, for instance, is an attribute of mind, and not of 
matter; and the exhibition of it is frequently sublime. 
It is hardly necessary to say, in making tiiis remark, that 
power ii not anything which is directfy addressed to the 

• The Friend, Am. ad., p. 838. 
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outwftrd senses, but is rather preeented to the xmikl as an 
object of inward suggestion. Nevertheless, the causes of 
this suggestion may exist in outward objects ; and, when- 
ever this is the ease, the feelings with which we contem- 
plate such objects are generally increased. In other 
words, whatever sublimity may characterize an object, if, 
in addition to its other sublime traits, it strongly suggests 
to us the idea of power, the sublime feeling is more or 
less heightened by this suggestion. 

Nothing can be more sublime than a volcano throw- 
ing out from its bosom clouds, and burning stones, and 
immense rivers of lava. And it is unquestionable, that 
the sublime emotion is attributable, in part, to the oven- 
whelmin? indications of power which are thus given. An 
earthquake is subKme ; not only in its mightier efforts of 
destruction, but hardly less so in those slighter tremblings 
and heavings of the earth which indicate the footsteps 
of power rather than of ruin. The ocean, greatly agi- 
tated with a storm, and tossing the largest navies as if 
in sport, possesses an increase of sublimity on account 
of the more striking indications of power which it at such 
a time gives- The shock of large armies, also, which 
concentrates the most terrible exhibition of human energy, 
is attended with an increased sublimity for the same 
reason. But in all these instances, as in most others, the 
Sublime emotion cannot be ascribed solely to One cause ; 
something is to be attributed to vast extent ; something 
to the original effect of the brilliancy or darkness of 
colours ; and something to feelings of dread and danger. 

4 62* Of moral worth in connexion. wUb sublimity. 

A consciousness of the feeling of the sublime is not 
limited to suggestions of "powek. There are other men- 
tal attributes which, under certain circumstances, are at- 
tended with the same effect. In general, all those feel- 
ings which are of a prsdseworthy character, such as sym- 
pathy, benevolence, and the sentiment of justice, may be- 
come sublime when put forth under such circumstances 
as strongly to afiect our hearts. The man who, in sup- 
port of some great moral or religious principle, not only 
surrenders his property, but calmly and triumphantly sao- 

VouIL— H 
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rifices his life, is, in the highest sense, a suhlime object of 
contemplation.-— This is a topic of no small interest But 
as, wider the head of the Moral Sublime, it will be made 
the subject of a distinct chapter, it is unnecessary to de- 
lay upon it here. 

f 63. Sublime objects have some elements of beauty. 

We have seen at the commencement of this chapter, 
that a regular progression may in most instances be 
traced from the beautiful to the sublime. It seems, there- 
fore, to follow, that instances of the sublime will, on the 
removal of some circumstances, possess more or less of 
the beautiful. And this, on examination, will be found 
to be generally the case. Take, as an example, the 
shock of powerful armies, which is confessedly a sublime 
scene. We have only to remove the circumstance of 
slaughter, and at once the regular order of the troops, 
their splendid dress and rapid movements, together with 
the floating of banners and the sound of music, are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and beautiful; nothing more so. 
And all this, in point of fact, is probably none the less 
beautiful when thousands are falling and dying in actual 
contest; although the painful emotion consequent on 
witnessing a scene of slaughter so much overpowers the 
sense of the beautiful, that it appears even not to have 
an existence. If the engagement between the armies 
should be without the accompaniments of military dress, 
and without order, and without strains of music, but a 
mere struggle between man and man, with such arms as 
came readiest into their power, the scene, however de- 
structive and terrible, would be anything raflier than sub- " 
lime. 

A multitude of other instances, particularly such as are 
drawn from the works of nature, would seem to illustrate 
the same general fact. Dimini^ the force of the whirl- 
wind to that of the gentle breeze, and, as it playfully 
sweeps by us, we feel that emotion of pleasure which is an 
element of the beautiful. And so, when the mighty cata- 
ract is dwindled down to the cascade, we shall discover 
that the tumultuous emotions of the sublime are convert- 
ed into the gentler feelings of beauty. 
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However true it may be, as a general statement, that 
sublimity implies some elements of the beautiful, it is not 
necessary to assert that this is always the case. Per- 
haps in some instances it is not As an iUustraticMiy some 
will think it is not very evident that barren heathi and 
sandy plains of small extent have any portion of beauty; 
and still, when they are spread abroad before us to great 
extent, and especially when seen from the summit of some 
elevated object, they may have a conaderable degree of 
the sublime. The statement given is meant as a general 
one, admitting certainly of but few exceptions. 

^ 64. Emotaons of (nndeur. 

For all the various emotions of which we are now 
speaking, as they rise from the lowest to the highest, we 
have the two general terms beautt and suaLUfmr. 
There is, however, another form of expression, which is, 
with some good reason, putting forth its claims to be re- 
ceived into use, viz., emoHmu of grandeur. We may 
happily apply this phraseology to various objects, which 
we hardly know whether to class with the beautiful or 
sublime ; having too much of fulness and expansiveness 
for the former, and too little of power for the latter. 
The meandering river is beautiful ; as it becomes deeper 
and wider, it assumes an appearance, not of mere beauty, 
but of grandeur; but the ocean only is more than either, 
is sublime. 

^ 66. Of the origioal or primaiy tublimity of objects. 

If there be a connexion between the beautiful and sub- 
lime ; if beauty, grandeur, and sublimity are only names 
for various emotions, not so much diffenng in kind as in 
degree, essentially the same views which were advanced 
in respect to beauty will hold here, it will foUow, if 
the contemplation of some objects is attended with emo- 
tions of beauty, independentiy of associated feelings ; or, 
in other words, if they have a primary or ordinal beauty, 
that there are objects also originally sublime. Hence we 
may conclude, that whatever has great hdight, or great 
depth, or vast ext^t, or other attributes of the sublime, 
will be able to excite in us emotions of sublimity of 
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themselves, independently of the subordinate or seconda- 
ry aid arising from any connected feelings. We have 
much ground for regarding this as a correct supposition. 
We have good reason to believe that our Creator has 
appointed certain objects, or perhaps we should say, cer- 
tain forms or conditions of objects, as antecedent to the 
SUBLIME within us. 
• 

^ 66. ConsiileratioDs in proof of the original sublimity of objects. 

It may be inferred that there is such primary or ori- 
emal sublimity, not only in view of the connexion which 
has been stated to exist between the beautiful and sub- 
lime, but because it is no doubt agreeable to the com- 
mon experience of men. But, in resting the proposition 
(where undoubtedly it ought to rest) on experience, we 
must inquire, as in former chapters, into the feelings of 
the young. And this for the obvious reason, that, when 
persons are somewhat advanced in age, it is difficult to 
separate the primaiy from the secondary or associated 
sublimity. They have then become inextricably mingled 
together.-^Now take a child, and place him suddenly on 
the shores of the ocean, or in full sight of darkly-wooded 
mountains of great altitude, or before the clouds, and fires, 
and thunders of volcanoes, and in, most cases he will be 
filled with sublime emotions ; his mind will swell at the 
perception.; it will heave to and fro, like the ocean itself 
m a tempest. His eye, his countenance, his gestures will 
indicate a power of internal feeling, which the limited 
language he can command is unable to express. This 
may well be stated as a fact, because it has been fre- 
quently noticed by those who are competent to observe. 

Again, if a person can succeed in conveying to a child 
by means of words sublime ideas of whatever kind, sim- 
ilar emotions will be .found to exist, although generally 
in a less degree than when objects are directly present^ 
to the senses. By way of confirming this, a statement of 
the younger Lord Lyttleton, who seems to have .been 
naturally a person of much sensibility, may be appealed 
to. He relates that, when quite a boy, he was very for- 
cibly struck with reading the following sublime passage 
of Milton. 
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** Jle •p^ke ; and to coofirm kis woidfl, out flsw 

M illiona of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Chembim ; the sadden blaze 
Far round illummed Heti.** 

An instance still mare to the purpose, because the pre- 
cise age is specified, is that of Sir William Jones. " In 
his Jifth year, as he was one morning turning over the 
leaves of a Bible in his mother's closet, his attention was 
forcibly arrested by the sublime description of the angel 
in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse ; and the impres- 
sion which his imagination received from it was never 
effaced. At a peiiod of mature judgment, he considered 
the passage as equal in sublimity to any in the inspired 
writers, and far superior to any that could be promiced 
from mere human compositions ; and he was fond of re- 
tracing and mentioning the rapture which he felt when 
he first read it" The passage referred tb is as follows. 
'^And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
Heaven clothed with a cloud ; and a rainbow was upon 
his head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his 
feet as pillars of fire."* 

^ 67. Influence of association on emotions of snbUmity. 

Granting, therefore, that sublime emotions are in part 
original, stdl it is unquestionably true that a considera- 
ble share of them is to be attributed to association. As 
an illustration, we may refer to the effects of sounds» 
When a sound suggests ideas of danger, as the report of 
artillery and the howling of a storm ; when it calls up 
recollections of mighty power, as the fall of a cataract 
and the rumbling of an earthquake, the emotion of sub- 
limity which we feel is greatiy increased by such sug- 
gestions. Few simple sounds are thought to have more 
of sublimity than the report of a cannon; but how differ- 
ent, how much greater the strength of feeling than on 
other occasions, whenever we hear it coming to us from 
the fields of actual conflict ! Many sounds, which are in 
themselves inconsiderable, and are not much different 
from many others, to which we do not attach the char^ 

* See Letters of Lord Lyttleton, xzv., and Teigmnouth's Life of Sir 
William Jones, Am. ed., p. 14. 
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acter of sublimity, become highly sublime by association. 
There is frequently a low, feeble sound preceding the 
coming of a storm which has this character. 

'* Along the woods, alonpr the moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the comh)g siorm, 
Resounding long in fanc^r's listening ear/* 

T>i0H80N*8 Winter. 

It is sometimes the case, that people whose sensibili- 
ties are much alive to thunder mistake for it some com- 
mon sounds, such as the noise of a carriage, or the rum- 
bling of a cart While they are under this mistake, they 
feel these sounds as sublime, because they associate with 
them all those ideas of danger and of mighty power 
which they customarily associate with thunder. The hoot 
of the owl at midnight is sublime chiefly by association ; 
also, the scream of the eagle, heard amid rocks and des- 
erts. The latter is particularly expressive of fierce and 
lonely independence, ^nd }K)th are connected in our re- 
membrance with some striking poetical passages. 

^ 68. Further illustrations of sublimity from association. 

The same results will be found to hold good in other 
cases. The sight of broken and heavy masses of dark 
cloudSf driven about by the wind, is sublime. But how 
much more fruitful of emotion to those who, in the days 
of Fingal and Ossian, saw them, in their prolific imagi- 
nations, peopled with the ghosts of the dead ; with the 
assemblies of those whose renown had continued to liv^ 
long after their bodies had returned to the dust !— " Te- 
mora's woods shook with the blast of the inconstant 
wind. A cloud gathered in the West. A red star look- 
ed from behind its ed^. I stood in the wood alone ; I 
«aw a ghost in the darkened air ; his stride extended from 
hill to nilL His shield was dim on his side. It was the 
son of Semo."* 

A view of the I^ptian pyramids animates us with 
sublime emotions; it is impossible to behold such vast ef- 
forts of human power and be unmoved ; but the strength 
i)f these feelings is increased by means of the deeply-im- 
pressive recollection that they have stood unshaken while 

• Ossian, Epic Poem of Temora, bk. i. 
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niccessiTe generaticms have flourished and perished at 
their feet, and by thdr being connected with many ideas 
of ancient magnificence, and with the suggestion of once 
renowned, but now unknown longs and conquerore. 
Mount Sinai in Arabia Petraea is a rocky pile of consid- 
erable altitude, and, like other summits, must have al-> 
ways excited some emotion in those who beheld it ; but 
when it is seen by a Christian traveller, the sublime emo- 
tion is greatly increased by the recollection of the impor^ 
lance wluch this summit holds in the history of the Jews, 
and of its consequent connexion with the belief and the 
hopes of all those who embrace the religion of the Bible. 



CHAPTER V. 

MATURE OF INTELLECTUAL TASTE. 
^ 69. Definition of taste, and some of its cliaracteristicfl. 

At this point in the examination of the Sen^bilities, 
we turn aside for a moment to consider a subject which 
is closely and indissoluhly connected with those emotions 
which have thus far received our attention ; we refer to 
intellectual taste. It is sometimes the case, that a strong 
light is thrown upon a subject by the mere position which 
it occupies in reference to other topics closely related to 
it It is for this reason that the subject of taste, one both 
philosophically and practically of great importance, is in- 
troduced in tms immediate connexion. 

If we were required to give a definition, we should 
say that Taste, in the most general sense of the term, is 
the power of judging of the beauty or deformity of ob- 
jects, founded on the experience of emotions ; particular- 
ly those of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity. 

In view of this definition there are two things to be 
noticed.— (1.) Taste is not a Sensitive, but an fiitellecf- 
ual power ; its decisions, although, in consequence of its 
close connexion with the feelings, it may often seem to be 
otherwise, are not acts of the Hemt, but of the Under- 
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standing. So that^ in the arrangement of th? mental 
powers, notwithstanding its introduction here, it belongs 
strictly to the First rather than the Second great division 
of the mind.*-^2.) Taste, as is obviously implied in the 
definition, is not an original power, distinct from every 
other, and having a nature of its own, but seems to be 
rather a modification or form of the Judgment. It dif- 
fers from other exhibitions of the Judgment merely in the 
circumstance of its being exercised in a particular way, 
viz., in view of certain emotions and the causes of these 
emotions; In accordance with this view, an old Eng- 
lish writer has correctly said, ^ What we call taste is a 
kind of extempore judgment ; it is a settled habit of dis- 
tinguishing, without staying to attend to rules or ratioci- 
nation, and arises from long use and experience."* . 

^ 70. Distinguishable from mere quickness of feeling or sensibility. 

If taste be an intellectual power, originating in the un- 
derstanding rather than the heart, then it seems to fol- 
low, and is unquestionably the fact, that it is not to be 
confounded with mere quickness of feeling, with mere 
sensibility. At the same time, it is to be recollected that 
there is no taste which is absolutely exclusive of sensibil- 
ity; and that, though they are not identical, they are 
closely connected together. Without any degree of sen- 
sibility, there would be no possibility of emotion ; and, 
consequently, as it is the peculiarity of taste, the very 
thing which constitutes it what it is, to sit in judgment 
on emotions, the extinction of the sensibility involves the 
extinction of taste. And it is for this reason we are led 
to say that they are closely connected, although they are 
not identical. 

And that they are not identical is not only obvious 
from the fact that the sensitive and the intellectual, the 
understanding and the heart, are in their nature neces- 
sarily distinct from each other, but also from the fact that 
we sometimes find men of great sensibility, who are ac- 
knowledged by common consent to be deficient in the 
other attribute. Indeed, the excess of their sensibility 
i9eems in some cases to be an obstacle in the way of 

* Hughest as quoted by Stewart, Essay iii., cbap. iii. 
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the perfection of their taste ; the verj canse of that de» 
(iciency of taste "which they are perceived to nanifest 
When the excitement of feeling attendant on viewing an 
object is very ^reat, it is a matter of course that the pow<« 
ers of perception and judgment, which ape employed in 
the examination of its quaUties considered as the cause 
of this internal excitement, will be perplexed and bin-* 
dered. So that it is sometimes necessary to check for a 
time the tide of feeling, to contract and embank the 
fountains of sensibility, in order that the taste, which 
penetrates back of feding into the causes and conditiona 
of feeling, may suitably discharge its appropriate office. 

$71. Of theproceM involved in the formation of taste. 

Although every man of entire sanity of mind poasesBes 
the materials, or elements which are prerequisite to taste, 
yet not every man is spoken of and regarded as possess- 
log the diing itsd£ The materials must be moulded 
into a certain shape, the elements must be compacted 
into a specific form, befcy^e they will be considered as en« 
titling their possessor to the honour of that valuable at- 
tribute. When we speak of a man of taste, we imply in 
Ihe expressions that he has a knowledge of, and is able 
to foretell, with a conndarable degree of accuracy, what 
works vrill be found generally pleamng, or the opposite. 
This ability, as it exists in the man ot taste, has some* 
times been thought to be original or implanted ; but it is 
not so. ' Generally speaking, it is the result of a km?, 
and frequently a laborious process of induction. He 
who aspires to the possession of this, power must cofid&* 
scend, as preparatory to obtaining it, to sobject his judgu 
ment to a course of training and discipline. Acoonlin^-* 
ly, he contemplates the works of nature and art, first, m 
reference to himself ; he examines the nature of the emo* 
tions which are excited in his own bosom, whether of 
beauty or of a different kind, and is thus enabled to de* 
cide, so far as he is himself concerned^ whether the ob* 
ject is to be regarded as beautiful or not. He according- 
y sets down some objects and qualities of objects as 
pleasing, others as displeamng; or, what is the same 
thing, be characterizes some as beautiful and others as 
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deformed ; and others, ag&in, as possesi^g the marks of 
grandeur or of sublimity. 

Not only this, he endeavours to ascertain the impres- 
sions which the same objects make upon the minds of 
others, and carefully compares the result of this inquiry 
with his own feeling, in order the more effectually to ex- 
clude from his decisions the possibility of mistake. In 
this way, sustained by the emotions of his own heart and 
the concurrent feelings of others, he is enabled to detect 
and to point out, in regard to a particular object, not 
merely the general fact of its beauty, but liie elements of 
it ; in other words, the specific thin^ and relations in the 
object on which its beauty is based. — ^Having frequently 
repeated this process in respect to those objects which 
happen to come within his particular province or depart- 
ment, he becomes so familiar with the principles of beauty 
and sublimity within its limits, that be is, to that extent 
at least, regarded as a man of taste. A reputation 
which it is vain to suppose c^n be secured without some 
such process of repeated examiigition and comparison. 

^ 72. InatantaneousDess of the decisions of taste. 

There is one distinctive peculiarity in the operations of 
taste, which may at first sight be thought to be inconsist- 
ent with that process of comparison and examination 
which has just been mentioned, viz., its rapidity of ac* 
tion. the instantaneousness of its decisions. It is this cir- 
cumstance, probably, more than any other, which has ori- 
ginated and cherished the idea, too often prevalent, that 
taste is an original faculty, distinct from every other, and 
never possessed where it is. not given by nature. — ^The 
instantaneousness of operation which has been mention- 
ed is undoubtedly the result of Habit, and is easily ex- 
plainable by a reference to the tendencies and effects of 
that great principle of the mind. By the term Habit, in 
its application to the mind, we express the well-known 
fact, that the mental action acquires facility and strength 
from repetition and practice. But so many instances in 
illustration of its nature and results have already been 
given, we cannot suppose it to be necessary to delay 
txpon the subject here. And if the nature of habit is ua« 
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derstood, and if it is applicable, as it unquestionaUk is, 
to the matter under consideration, then the mystery which 
may be thought to rest on the instantaneousness of the 
operations of taste at once vanishes 

The military engineer, by a sii^le glance of the eye, 
detects the aptitudes and peculiarities of a military posi- 
tion; the experienced mechanician, in like manner, de* 
tects with a rapidity which to others has the appearance 
of intuition, the parts, and the relations, the hinderances 
and the impulsions of a complicated machine. It is hab- 
it which is the secret of the power manifested in both of 
these cases, and in a multitude of others like them. And, 
for the same reason, the man. of taste, availing himself of 
the immense power which habit has given to his critical 
judgment, discriminates in the works of genius, by an 
mstantaneous perception, the elements of tiieir beauty or 
sublimity. 

^ 73. Of the permanency of beauty. 

Before leaving this sulgept, there is one other topic 
which is deserving of a bnef notice. We refer to the 
question whether we are to regard beauty as truly real 
and permanent, or as accidentsu and tranatory. In oth- 
er words, whether we are to look upon it as something 
essential to nature, so that, in its original and intrinsic 
elements, it will be found to affect all mankind nearly 
alike in all countries and a^es, or as merely a pleasing 
illusion of the imagination, dependant wholly upon some 
interesting conjuncture of tune and circumstances. — 
The doctnnes which have been advanced help us in an- 
swering this interesting question. Various oon&deraticms 
point (pstinctly to the conclusion that beauty, so far as it 
may exist independently of association, has its founda- 
tion in nature, possesses its fixed causes and relations, and 
may justly be regarded, in respect to the human mind at 
least, as something permanent. 

This view is sustained, in the first place, by the fad 
which has already appeared, that beauty in the first in- 
stance is original, and not associated. That beauty, in 
some proper and real sense of the term* exists, is a lact ; 
that the human mind is readily accessible to its influence 
is a fact also; and, in the case of primary or ifltrin«c 
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beauty, no other reason can be given either of its exist- 
ence or of its influence, than that such is the constitution 
of nature. And thb state of things seems clearly to in- 
volve its permanency. — ^If all beauty were associated, as 
some seem to have contended, it would be very different ; 
we could not, in that case, predicate of what is beautiful 
to-day that it would be so to-morrow ; but it would be 
found constantly changing. But the fact that a large 
portion of it is intrinsic appears necessarily to furnish a 
oasis of the permanency of that portion at least. 

In the second place, the doctnne that beauty, in dis- 
tinction from deformity, is permanent, and is in some way 
connected with the established nature of things, is con- 
firmed by the fact that the standard of beauty in one 
afge has been essentially the standard of beauty in an- 
other, from th% beginning of time down to the present 
hour. The great works of literature, which secured the 
suffrages of the universal mind in the age of Homer and 
the Hebrew prophets, retain their ascendency yet The 
song of Virgil and the eloquence of TuUy come over the 
heart of those who are able to appreciate them, with as 
much power as when they were first uttered. No later 
age or country has ever pronounced the great works of 
ancient architecture, the Temple of Theseus, the Parthe- 
non, the Coliseum^ and numberless others, to be destitute 
of those high attractions which the nations of antiquity 
Concurred in ascribing to them. And in the sister art of 
sculpture, it is well Imown that the specimens of statua- 
ry which were the Iboast of the age of Phidias, have 
formed the study of the era of Canova. And it is die 
same in all the departments of the polite arts. Intrinsic 
Beauty, where it appears at all, stands forth imperishable 
in fact, which is certainly an evidence of an imperishable 
nature. Accordingly, under the conviction of its being 
of this character^ Sir Joshua Reynolds says of the paint- 
er, if he aims at distinguished excellence, " he must dis- 
regard all local and temporaiy ornaments, and look only 
on those general habits which are everywhere and al- 
ways the same ; he addresses his works to the people of 
every country and every age ; he calls upon posterity tp 
be his spectators, and says Mrith Zeuxis, in jETEBNITatem 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EMOTIONS OF THE ^UDICKOUS. 



^ 74. General nature of emoUoDS of the ludicrona. 

In prosecuting the general subject of emotions, we are 
next to consider ajootber well-knowo class, which are of 
a character somewhat peculiar, vizt, enwtiom of the luy 
dierovs. n 

It is diiEcult to give a precise definiticm of this feelingi 
although the saaie ma^ be said of it as ia respect to emo- 
tions of beauty, that it is a pleasant or delightful one* 
But the pleasure which we experience receives a peciw 
liar modifioation, and one which cannot be fully conveyed 
in words, in consequence of our perception of some in^ 
Gongniity in the person or thing which is the cause of 
it. — ^In tiiis case, as in many other inquiries in mental 
]dul06O[diy, we are oUiged to rely chiefly on our own 
consdousness, and our knowledge of what takes place 
in ourselves. 

4 75. Occasions of emotions pf the ludicrous. 

It tiiay, however, assist us in the better understanding 
of them, if we say something of the occasions on whicS 
the emotions of the ludicrous are generally found to arisen 
And, among other things, it is ecceedingly clear, that thi« 
feeling is never experienced except when we notice 
someuiing, cayth^ in thoughts, or in outwacd objects and 
actions, which is unexpected and uncommon. That is to 
say, whenever thiis emotion is felt, there is always an un^ 
expected discovery by us of some new relations. — B^t 
then it must be observed, that the feeling in (juestioa 
does not necessarily exist in consequence of the discovery 
of such new relations merely. Scwaething more is necea- 
farVy as may be Very readily seen. 

Thus we are sometinies, in the physical sciences, pre- 
sented with unexpected and novel* cpmbinations of the 
propertieaandqimlities of bodies. But^ whenjever wq dia- 

V0L.IL— I 
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cover in those sciences relations in objects which were 
not only unknown, but unsuspected, we find no emotion 
of ludicrousness, although we are very pleasantly sur- 
prised. Again, similes, metaphors, and other like fig- 
ures of speech imply in general some new and unexpect- 
ed relations of ideas. It is this trait in them which gives 
them their chief force. But, when employed in serious 
compositions, they are of a chairacter far from beiqg lu- 
dicrous. 

Hence we infer that emotions of hidicrousness do not 
exist on the discovery of new and unexpected relations^ 
unless there is at the same time a perception, or supposed 
perception, of some incongruity or unsuitableness. Such 
perception of unsuitableness may be expected to give to 
the whole emotion a new and specific character, which 
every one is acquainted with from his own experience, 
but which, as before intimated, it is difficult to express in 
words. 

^ 76. Of Hobbes* account of the ludicrous. 

There has not been an entire uniformity on the subject 
of the emotions of the ludicrous. It would seem tiiat 
Hobbes (mjiiAN nature, chap, ix.) considered feelings of 
this kind as depending on a modification of mere pnde 
in a comparison of ourselves with others to our own ad- 
vantage. He says of laughter, which, when consid^ed 
in reference to the mind^ and independently of the mere 
muscular action, is nothing more than a feeung of the lu- 
dicrous, that it is ^' a sudden ^lory, arising from a sudden 
conception of some eminency m ourselves, by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.'* 
•—-To this notion of the origin of this class of our feelings 
Ibere are some objections, viz.^ — (1.) &i many instances 
we have the feeling in question when there is evidently 
no disGoreiy of any infirmity, either in the witty person 
or m the subject of his wit, over which we can ourselves 
triiunph with any good reason. — (2.) Further, if the doc- 
trine which resolves the emotions of ludicrousness into a 
proud comparison of ourselves with others were correct, 
it MTOuld follow theft the most proud and self-conceited 
men would be most' inclined to mirth. and sociafailitY, 
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which we do not find to be the &«t'— According to 
Hobbes' notion of the origin of these feeliogiy we have 
only to go into the company of the most ignorant and 
stupid if we wish to be exceedingly merry. In such 
company we could not fail to be sensible ik some emi- 
nency in ourselves, in comparison with the infirmities of 
others. We should here be in a situation corresponding 
to his definition of laughter, but there can be no doubt 
that multitudes would be hat very little inclined to in- 
dulge that feeling.in the midst of such associates. 

But while we cannot receive this writer's account of 
the feeling in question, we may undoubtedly be well 
agreed in reject to it, as far as this : That it implies a 
quick and playful delight of a peculiar kind, arising on 
the discov^y of unexpected relations of idea% and the 
perception or apparent perception of some incongruity. 

^ 77. 0(what is to be understood by wit. 

The subieek of emotions of the ludicrous is closely cati^ 
nected wim what is termed Wit. This last-named sub- 
ject, therefore, which it is of some importance to under- 
stand, naturally proposes itself for consideration in this 
place* In regard to wit, as the term is generally under- 
stood at the present time, there is ground to aj^rehend, 
that an emotion of the ludicrous is always, in a greatar 
or less de^ee*, experienced in every instance of it 

This bemg the case, we are led to ^ve this definition, 
viz.. Wit cooi^sts in suddenly presenting to the mind an 
assemblage of related ideas of such a kind as to bccasion 
feehngs of the ludicrous. — ^This is done in a variety of 
ways; and^ among others, in the two following. 

^ 78. Of wit ss it consists in burlesque or in debasing objects. 

The first method which wit employs in excitine the 
feeling of the ludicrous is by debasing those things 
which are grand and imposing ; especially those which 
have an appearance of greater importance, and gravity, 
and splendour than they are truly entitled to. Descrip- 
tions of this sort are terined burlesoue. 

An attempt to lessen what is truly and confessedly se- 
rious and important, has in general an unpleasant effect. 
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have just been referred to. A person of genuine wit ex- 
cites emotions of the ludicrous m a thoui^and ways, and 
wfaidt will be so diverse from each other, that it will be 
found exceedingly difficult to subject them to any ruJies. 
It would be difficult, for instance, to bring within any es- 
tablished classification of the specific sources of wit manj 
passages of the poet Butler. In the first Canto of bis 
poem of Hudibras, we have a particular account of the 
hero's horse, in ^ which the writer veiy singularly eom^ 
pares the animal to a Spaniard in majesty and delibera** 
tion of gait, and in some other respects to the xelebra- 
ted horse of Csesar, as follows : 

" He was well ttay'd, and in his gait 
Preserved a grave, majestic slate. 
At spur or switch do more he skipped. 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipped ; 
And yet ao fiery be would bound. 
As if be grieved to touch the ground. 
That Cesar's horse, who, as fame goes, 
Had corns upon his feet and toes, 
Was not by naif so tender boofd. 
Or trod upon the ground so soft ; 
And as that beast would kneel and stoop 
(Some write) to take his rider np, . 
So Htidibras*s ('tis well known) 
Would do the same to set him dowii. *' 

4 81. Of the character and occasions of humour. 

Closely connected with the general subject of ludi- 
prous emotions and of wit is th^t of Humour. It is well 
knowa that we often apply the terms Aumour and Atf* 
Viorous to descriptions of a particular char^^ter, whether 
written or given in conversation, and which may be ex* 
plained a3 follows. 

- It so happens that we frec[uently find^mong men what 
seems to us a disproportion in their passions ; for instance, 
when they are noisy and violent, but not durable- We 
find inconsistencies, coeftradictipns, ?^nd disproportions in 
their actions. They have their &ib}es (hardly. any one 
is without them), such as self-conceit, caprice, foolish par- 
tialities, and jealousies. — Such incongruities in feeling 
and action cause' an emotion of surprise like an unex- 
pected combination ot ideas in wit Observing them, as 
we do, in connexion ynfh the acknowledged high traits and 
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_ ^ _,sabflittes of faHman nature, we can no more refrain 
from an emotion of the ludicrous than iiTe can on seeing 
a gentleman of fine clothes and high dignity making a 
false step and tumbling into a gutter. A person who 
can seize upon these specialities in temper and conduct, 
and set them forth in a lively and exact manner, is called 
a man of humour ; and fab descriptions are termed hu- 
moroos descriptions. 

Mr. Addison has given many examples of the humor- 
ous in the incidents and diaracters of the Tattler and 
Spectator. But exceltence in this species of writmg is 
not very frequently found, and is an attainment of con- 
siderable difficulty. In general it implies something pe- 
culiar in the character of the writer. There are some 
persons who seem to have a natural inclination for noti- 
cing those traits in the feelings .and actions of men which 
cause ludicrous emotions. Whatever may be the cause 
of it, there can bardlj be a question as to the fact that 
some possess this characteristic more than others. This 
was particular!/ true of Swift, and the same characteris- 
tic has been ascribed to Fontaine. Writers who have a 
natural turn of this sort will be more Hkely to excel in 
the humorous than otbers. 

^ SS. Of thie pruticd titnity of f<eeIiDg«of the ladicroo«. 

It is not impossible that the feelings which we have ex- 
amined in this chapter may have the appearance to some 
ounds of being practically useless. If this were the fact^ 
it would be at variance with the economy of the mind in 
other respects, which gives evidence everywhere that its 
original tendencies are ingrafted upon it for some practi- 
cal ends. But it is not so. The feeling of the ludicrous 
(or, as it is sometimes called, &e sense of ridicule) is 
attended with results which, although they may not be 
perfectly obvious at first, will be found, on a little exam- 
ination, to be of no small moment It is entirely clear 
that it constitutes one of the important guides and aids 
which nature has appointed of human conduct. Scarce- 
ly any one is willing to updergo ridicule even in its mild- 
er and more acceptable forms, much less to subject 
bimself to One ^ world's dtead laug^" And many per- 
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sons would be less attentiye to the decencies and propri- 
eties of personal conduct and of the intercourse of £fe^ 
than they are in fact, were it not for the fear of this 
species of retribution. It is true» it is not powerful 
enough, nor is it the appropriate instrument, to attack 
the more marked depravities incident to our nature, the 
strongholds of its sin ; but it is luiqucstionably an effective 
and useful agent in its application to whatever is mean, 
incongruous, and unseanly. — See, in comiexion with this 
subject, Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, bk. i., ch. m^ 
and Seattle on Laughter and Ludicrous Compositions, 



CHAPTER Vn. 

INSTANCES OF OTHER zmPVE EMOflONS. 

§ 83. Emotions of cheerfulness/ joy, and gladness. 

Under the general head of Emotions there are many 
other simple feelings which merit some attention. Al- 
though they are, perhaps, not less essential to our naturej 
and not less important than those which ha^^ been al- 
ready attended to, we do not find so many difficulties in 
their examination, and but a few remarks will be want- 
ing to explain them. 

We begin with the emotion of cheerfulness. Of the 
nature of this feeling none can be supposed to be igno- 
rant. It exists, in a greater or less degree, throughout 
the whole course of our life. It is seen in the benignant 
looks, and is heard in the garrulity of old age ; it sheds 
its consolations over the anxieties and toils of manhood, 
and reigns with a sort of perpetual spring in youth. 

The words Joy and delight express a high degree of 
cheerfulness ; the feeling is the same ; the difference Is in 
its greater intensity. The word gladness is nearly synonym 
mous with these last, but seems to be applied particular- 
ly when the joy is of a more sudden and less permanent 
character,. 

^ Si. Emotions of melancholy, sorrow, and grief. 

Wyie thene are J^any things in li|e which are fitted 
to make us cheerful and happy, every one must know 
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ifaat for wise purposes a degree of bitterness is mingled 
in our cup, and that circumstances occur from time to 
time which are of an opposite tendency. And these 
prove to us occasions of melancholy, which is the name 
of another specific simple emotion. 

There are different degrees of this emotion, as well as 
of that of cheerfulness. We sometimes express the very 
slightest degree of it by the words uneasiness or discon* 
tent. When the feeling of melancholy is from any cir- 
cumstance greatly increased, we usually give it the name 
of sorrow; so that sorrow seems to hoM nearly the same 
relation to melancholy that joy does to cheerfulness. 

The word grief also has nearly the same relation to 
sorrow that gladness has to joy. As far as the mere 
feeling is concerned which they represent, the two words 
grief and sorrow may be regarded as synonymous with 
each other ; with this exception, that the term grief is 
commonly employed when the sorrow exists suddenly 
and with great strength. Hence grief sometimes shows 
itself by external signs, and even in frantic transports; 
while sorrow, even when it is deeply rooted, is more tac* 
it^ enduring, and uncommunicative. 

^ 85. Emotions pf surprise, astoiiishmoat, and wonder. 

Whenever anything novel and une:i^ected presents it- 
self to our notice, whether in nature or m ordinary events^ 
we experience a new simple emotion, distinct from anv 
which has hitherto been mentioned, which we call a feel- 
ing of mrpriser We are aware Uiat this view is not 
adopted hy Dr. Adam Smith. '' Surprise," he remarks^ 
in one of bis Philosophical Essays, '^ is not to be regard- 
ed as an original emotion, distinct from all others. The 
violent and sudden change produced upon the mind 
when an emotion of any kind is brought upon it, consti- 
tutes the whole nature W surprise." This remark, al- 
though coming from a person of acknowledged acute* 
ness, seems to have been unadvisedly made. If there be 
actually no such feeling as that of surprise, it cannot 
easnly be accounted for, that a term expressive of it is 
found in all language. And, furthermore, the existence 
of such a feeling, of a specific nature and distinct from 
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all others, seenos to be as fully warranted by our own 
consciousDess and the general testimony of men, as that 
of any feeling whatever. If Mr. Smith had said, a vio- 
lent and sudden change of the mind (that is, some new, 
sudden, and unexpected perception) constitutes, not the 
emotion itself, but, in general, the occasum pf the emotion 
of surprise, his language would have been less objection^ 
able. 

We sometimes use the word astonishment^ which does 
not express a different emotion, but the same emotion in 
a different degree. When the feeling is exceedingly 
strong, it seems to suspend for a time the whole action 
of the mind, and we say of a person in such a situation, 
not merely that he is surprised, but is astonished or 
amazed. 

When the facts or events which occasion the surprise 
are of such a sin^ar and complicated character as to 
induce us to dwell upon them for a length of time, the 
feeling arising is then oflen called wovider. It is not, 
however, a different emotion from what we ordinarily 
call surprise^but the same emotion, modified by different 
circumstances. 

It may be added here, that this emotion is highly im- 

!»ortant to our preservation, securi^r, and improvement 
t is in new circumstances, in untried and une^qplored sit- 
uations, that we are particularly required to be vqpon our 
guard, since we know not what effects may attend them, 
nor whether these dfects may prove good or evil to us. 

Happily for us, the emotion of suiprise and astonish- 
ment which we experience at such times is very vivid, 
so much so as to arrest for a time both our perceptions 
and our conduct, and to compel us to pause and consider 
where we are, and what is to be done. Certainly this is 
a beneficent inrovision ; for if nature had formed us un- 
susceptible of such vivid feelings, we should have gone 
on without being apprehensive of the consequences, and 
in that way often have plunged amid inexpressible evils.. 

4 86. EiDOtigns of dissatisfaction, diapleasure, and disgust. 

There is another emotion, which approaches very near 
to the feeling of melancholy, ^d still slightly differs from 
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it, wbich we express by the tenn (iissatisfojction. It is a 
painful feeling, though only in a small degree ; but its 
nature, like that of all other simple emotions, cannot be 
fully understood, except by a reference to the testimony 
of our own inward experience* 

When from any circumi^uice the emotion of dissatis- 
faction exists in. an increased degree, we often express 
this di&rencf^ aUhough the nature of the feeling remains 
the same, by another term, that of displeasure. 

There appear to be other forms of the ample feeling 
of dissatisfaction/ The feeling of disgust is the emotion 
of dissatisfaction, existing in an increased degree, but un- 
der such circumstances as to distinguish it, in the view of 
our consciousness, from the feeling of displeasure. The 
latter feeling approximates more closely to an emotion of 
hostility to the cause of it than the former. The terms 
are sometimes used together, and yet not as perfectly sy- 
nonymous; as when we say that, on a certapz occasion, 
we were both di^Ieased and disgusted. . 

$ 87. ^Emotions of diffidence, mode»«y» and shame. 

There is an emotion, often indicated outwardly by a 
half-averted look, and a sbj^ess and awkwai-dness of 
manner, expressed by th^ term diffidence. An interest- 
ing moification of thjy ^^®*^> ^ '^'^ suppose it to be, is 
Tthodedy ; differing ^"^ diffidence perhaps slightiy in 
kind or nature„,>*" probably only in degree. Although 
this feeling tracts but little notice in the genealogy of 
our mental operations, and occupies but a small space in 
its des^ption, it is important in its results. It combines 
its lAtiuences, in connexion with the natural desire of re- 
mifd or esteem, in keeping men in their place, and in 
Uius sustaining that propriety of conduct and those gra- 
dations of honour and of duty which are so essential to 
the existence and the happiness of society. 

A higher degree of tiiis mental state is shame. When 
we find ourselves involved in any marked improprieties 
of conduct, this feeling exists, characterized outwardly 
by a downcast eye and a flushed countenance. It is 
noty however, exclusively attendant upon guilt, although 
guilty among other consequences flowing from it, is m 
part pimished in this way ; but seems to be rather an 
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appropriate punishment attendant on those minor Tiola* 
tions of decency and order, which may exist without an 
infringement on morals. 

^ 88. Emotions of regard, reverence, and aderatioB. 

Different from all the; feelings which have now been 
mentioned is the emotion of regard or respect, which, in 
its simplest form at least, we exercise towards the great 
mass of our fellow-beings. The mere fact that they are 
creatures of Grod, and are possessed of intellectual and 
moral powers like our own, is deemed sufficient to la/the 
foundation of the exercise of this feeling towards them. 

When we gbserve in any individuals marked traits of 
mental excellence, as wisdom, truth, and justice, espe- 
cially when these traits are expanded and exalted by 
great age, the feeling of respect, which we exercise in 
ordinary cases, is heightened into reverence. Every 
country can boast of a few such men, the just oljects-of 
the deepened regard of reverence ; and the eyes of suc- 
cessive generatioiis have been turned with the same deep 
feeling towards thos« v^rho are scattered along, in vari- 
ous places, in the long inct of history. 

When the reverence or >eneration is free firom every 
inferior intermixture ; in other words, when the object of 
it is regarded as without weakness ^nd possessed of every 
possible perfection, it then becomes ftdaratian; a homage 
of the soul so pure and exalted, that it jkroperly belongs 
only to the Supreme Being. The wisdom ^f the wisest 
men is often perplexed with errors ; the goodiA«!ss of the 
best of men is marred by occasional infinnities*^ how 
much deeper, therefore, and purer, and more elevated 
will be our sentiments of veneration, when directed to- 
wards Him whose wisdom never fails, and who is not 
only just and kind in his adtmnistrations, but the original 
and inexhaustible source of beneficence and rectitude I 

We conclude here the examination of the Emotions. 
We would not pretend that this part of our sentient na- 
ture has been ftiUy explored in the views which have 
been taken, but would hope that so much has been said 
as to throw some satisfactory light upon it, and to leave 
us at liberty to turn to another class of subiects* 
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CHAPTER L 

NATURE OF ^ESIBES. 
§ 89. Of the prevalence of desire in this department of the mind. 

We now proceed to enter upon a separate portion of 
the Natural or Pathematic Sensibilities, distinguished 
from that which has hitherto received our attention by 
the possession of its appropriate nature, and by sustain- 
ing its distinct and appropriate relations. The charac- 
teristic element of this region of the Natural SensibiUties, 
that which, in fact, constitutes the basis of its existence, 
is the state of mind, distinct from all others, which we 
denonnnate desire. This state of mind not only stands 
at the threshold of the department which we now enter 
upon, but diffuses abroad its influence, and runs through, 
and eives a character to all the subordinate divisions into 
which this part of the Pathematic nature will be found 
to resolve itself. No appetite, no propensity, or affection 
eidsts in fact, nor can we suppose it possible for them to 
e:nst, excluavely of any intermixture of the ingredient of 
DESIRE. — ^It is for this reason that we denominate this por- 
tion of the sensitive nature Desires, as we called the oth- 
er E^iotions; and as we sometimes speak of the emotive 
sensibilities, so we might, vnth no impropriety, speak of 
the DESIROUS or desirive sensibilities. 

^ 90. The nature of desires known from consciousness. 

As DESIRES occupy SO prominent a place in those prin- 
dples of the mind which we now propose to give some 
account of, it is proper to delay here, in order briefly to 
attempt some explanation of their nature. And in doing 
this, we are obliged, in the first place, to repeat the re- 
mark already often made, that we must turn the acts of 
the mind inward upon itself, and consult the intimations 
of our own consciousness. We do not suppose that any 
definition of desire, inaamuch as it is obviously a simple 
state of the mind,xould pos^bly throw any such Ught 
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upon it as to preclude the necessity of an internal refer- 
ence. It is the light of the mind, if we will but turn our 
eyes to behold it, and that alone, which can truly indi- 
cate what may be called the essentiality of its nature. — 
At the same time, while we must obviously consult con- 
sciousness for a knowledge of its distinctive character, 
we may probably render our conceptions of it more dis- 
tinct and perfect by considering some of the circum- 
stances or incidents of its origin, and some of the rela- 
tions it sustains. 

^91. Of the place of desires in relation to other mental states. 

It is important to possess a well-settled and definite 
idea of the place of Desires, considered in relaticm to oth- 
er mental states, especially as a thorough understanding 
of this point throws light upon the important subject ^ 
the philosophy of the Will.— (1.) And the first remark 
to be made here is, that desires never follow, in direct 
and immediate sequence, to intellections or the cognitive 
acts of the mind. There is a distinct department or por- 
tion of the mind, located, if we may be permitted to use 
that expression, between the intellect and the mental 
states under consideration. It requires no further proof 
than the simple sjtatement itself, when we say that we 
never desire a thing simply because we perceive it or 
have a knowledge of it The mere perception of a thing 
is of itself no adequate reason why we should make the 
thing an object of pursuit. There must obviously be 
some intermediate state of the mind, existing as the prox*- 
imate and causative occasion of desires, viz., an emotion. 
Accordingly, the prerequisite condition to desire is some 
antecedent feeling, generally of a pleasurable nature, 
which intervenes between the de^re, and the perceptioa 
or knowledge of the desired object 

(2.) In iUustration of what ^as been said, it is the fact, 
Hiat, whenever we desire the presence or possession of an 
object, it is because we are in some way pleased with it 
Whenever, <m the other hand, we desire its removal from 
our presence, it is because we are in some way displeas-* 
ed with it And these expressions, indicative of pleas- 
ure pr displeasure, obviously involve the existence of that 
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distinct state of the mind which we dencHninate an emo- 
tion ; a state of feeling entirely different both from the 
perception of the object which eoes before such emotion, 
and the desire of the object which follows after it Ac- 
cordingly, we may feel at liberty to state^in general terms, 
that no man ever desired an object, or could by any pos- 
sibility desire it, in regard to which he had experienced 
no emotion, but had always been in a state of perfect in- 
differency. Such, in the matter under consideration, is 
obviously the fixed law of the mind. 

(3.) In this connexion, and in view of what has now 
been said, we may properly recur a moment to the mind's 
general structure. The general division of the Mind, it 
will be recollected, is into the Intellect, the Sensibilities, 
and the Will. The External Intellect is first brought 
into action; followed, in greater or less proximity of 
time, by the developement of the Internal. The subse- 
quent process of the mental action, when carried through 
in the direction of the Pathematic sensibilities, is from m- 
tellections to emotions, and from emotions to desires, and 
from desires to acts of the will. When carried through 
in the direction of the Moral sensibilities, it is from intel- 
lections to emotions (not natural, but moral emotions); 
and then, diverging into a different track, and avoiding 
the appropriate domain of the Desires, passes from emo- 
tions to feelings of moral obligation, and from the Obli- 
gatory feelings, like the corresponding portion of the 
sensibilities, to the region of the Voluntary^ or Volitive 
nature. 

^ 92. Of an exception to the foregoing statement. 

The statements of the last section'to this effect, that 
emotions are the prerequisite condition of desires, and 
tiiat the latter never exist except in connexion with the 
fulfilment of this condition, is probably subject to an ex- 
ception, which, although it may be of no great impor- 
tance, it is proper to notice in this place. We have ref- 
erence to those modifications and acts of desire which 
are instinctive. It is worthy of inquiry, whether some 
instincts, and some mental acts of an msdnctive nature, 
are not capable of existbg, and do not in fact eicist, inde- 

K3 
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pendaitly of antecedent emotions, considered as grounds 
of such existence. Such is the rapidity of their action, 
that they certainly have, in some cases, this appearance, 
although this circumstance may not of itself be deci^ve. 
They are also, in some cases, where this action is less 
rapid, directed and guided to their appropriate objects 
as vUimate ends, without any foresight of, or regard to 
the pleasure or pain which may be attendant, either aa- 
tecedently or subsequently, on the acquisition of that oIh 
ject The truth is, that some of the instincts (for it is 
probably not the fact, in an equal degree, in respect to 
all) receive their direction*, not merely in the general 
sense of the term, but their specific direction, from a pow- 
er out of the mind. They are moulded by a hand unseen 
to a particular object, and are impelled in its pursuit, 
without being at liberty to regard either the good or evil 
which may follow from it And, under these circum-* 
stances, there is not that absolute necessity of the ante- 
cedence of intellections and emotions, which exists in the 
case of other desires. — With this slight exception, the 
general statement holds good. We speak of it as a 
might exception, because, among other reasons, we are 
Hot obliged to suppose that it exists in respect to all even 
of the instincts. When, for instance, we make an in- 
stinctive effort to recover the balance which we have lost, 
may we not suppose, altibough the effort is instantaneous, 
that we have a perception of the danger, and a sentiment 
or emotion of fear, antecedent to making the effort 1 

^ 93. The desires characterized by comparative fixedness and perma- 
nency. 

There is one m&rk or trait attending the feelings un- 
der consideration which appears to be worthy of notice* 
We refer to the fact, that the desires, as compared with 
the emotions, appear to possess a greater degree of fix- 
edness or permanency. It is well known that our emo- 
tions rapidly go and come ; sinking and rising on the 
tnind*s surface like the tmfixed waves of a troubled sea. 
But the desires, which are subsequent to them in the time 
oi their origb, and may be regarded as produced in and 
fiR emer^ng from the troubl^ waters of emotion, evi- 
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dently exhibit less facility and elastidty of morement 
Having once entered their allotted position, although 
they are not absolutely immoveable^ they occupy it wm 
so much pertinacity as to render it proper to regard this 
as one of their characteristics. 

There certainly can be no great eflbrt necenuy in un^ 
derstanding the statement which has been made, and no 
great difficulty, as we suppose, in recognising and sub* 
/Btantiating its truth. • Take, for instance, the case of a 
man who is an exile in a foreign land, or of the unfbrtu* 
nate individual who is unjustly condemned to the oceu* 
pancy of a prison, and they will assuredly tell you that 
the desires they have to see once more the light of heav- 
en, their native land, and the count^ances of their 
friends, sustains itself in their bosoms with a pertinaci^^ 
which defies all change ; and that they might as well 
rend away the fibres of the heart itself as to separate 
from it a feeling so deeply rooted. — We ^ve this as an 
illustration ; but it is more or less so in every case where 
the desdres have decidedly fixed themselves upon uiy in*^ 
leresting object 

^ 94. Desires always imply an object desired. 

An additional characteristic of Desires is, that they al- 
ways have an object, generally a distinct and welMe- 
fined one, and cannot possibly exist without it. To speak 
of a desire, without involving the idea of an object de^ 
sired, would be an anomaly in language. They difiSer in 
^^his respect from emotions, which, although tiiey have 
their antecedent causes or occasions, do not possess, in 
their own nature, a prospective or antidpative bearing, 
but terminate in themselves. Desires, on the contrary, 
are always pointing onward to what is to be hereafter. 
And this is probably one reason of their neater degree 
of fixedness or permanency. The desires lean upon the 
object which they have in view as a sort of pillar of sup- 
port ; they may be said, with strict truth at the bottom 
of the expres^on, to cling around it, as the vme encit- 
cles and rests itself upon the elm ; and, of course, are 
not left loose and fluttering, which is substantially the 
case with the states of mind wludi immediately preceded 
them, at the mercy of every passing wind* 
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^ 96. The fiilfilmeDt of desires attended widi enjayment. 

As a general thing, it may be said of the emotions that 
fhey are either pleasant or painful^ although in some in- 
stances even of those feelings, it mi^ht not be easy to 
predicate distinctly and confidently either the one or the 
other. And this last statement is true particularly of the 
desires ; which, although they exist distinctly and weU- 
defined in the view of the mind's consciousness, and con- 
stitute a powerful motive to action, can hardly be said, 
for the time being, to involve, in their own nature, either 
pleasure or its opposite. At any rate, we find it difficult, 
m ordinary cases, distinctly to detect either of these traits. 

But, however this may be, there is still another char- 
acteristic circumstance which aids in distinguishing them 
from other mental states. It is this. Every desire, when 
the object towards which it is directed is attained, is at- 
tended with a degree of pleasure. It is absolutely in- 
separable from the nature of desire, that the acquisition 
of the object of .its pursuit, whether that object be good or 
evil, will be followed by the possession of some enjoyment 
Sometimes the enjoyment is very great, at others less^ 
varying generally with the intensity of the desire. 

^ 96. Of variations or degrees in the strength of the desires. 

There is this further statement to be made in reference 
to the Desires, applicable, however, to a multitude of oth- 
er states of the mmd, that they exist in different degrees. 
As a general thing, they will be foimd to exist in a great- 
er or less degree, m accordance with the greater or less 
vividness and strength of the antecedent emotions. The 
oi^inal cause, however, of these variations, making al- 
lowance for some occasional constitutional differences, is 
to be sought for in the intellect or understanding. The 
more distmctly we perceive or .understand a thmg, the 
more distinct and vivid, we may reasonably expect, will 
be our emotions. And as the Desires are based upon the 
emotions as the antecedent occasion or ground of thdr 
existence, they may, in like manner, be expected to ex- 
hibit, as has already been intimated, a vividness and 
strength correq)onding in a very considerable degree to 
that of the feelings which preceded them. — ^It will be 
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noticed that we do not speak here of tke permttieiicj d 
desres, which is a very different thing, but sunpljr of 
&eir intensity or strength for the time b^ig. 

^ 97. Tendency to excite moTement an attribiite of deiire. 

We shall conclude this notice of the nature of desire 
with remarking that there is one other characteristic at- 
tribute which particularly distinguishes it, and which un- 
doubtedly must enter as an elonent into every perfect de- 
lineation of it Such is the nature of desire, that it is of 
itself in virtue a£ its own essence, a prompting, exciting, 
or, as Mr. Hobbes would term it, a motive state of me 
mind. In other words, its very existence involves the 
probability of action ; it sets the mind upon the alert ; 
It arouses the faculties, both mental and bodily, and ph^ 
ces them in the attitude of movement — ^It is true that the 
deare does not, m point of fact, always result in action. 
Before action can be consummated, another power, still 
more remote in the interior structure of the mind, must 
be consulted, tiiat of tbe Will If the Will decidedly 
opposes the desire, its tendency is, of course, frustrated in 
the otgect aimed at; but the tendency itself, although 
disappointed of its object, still remains. It is there, and 
cannot be otherwise than there, while the desire exists. 

Iliis important tendency does not exist, as a general 
thine, in other departments of the mind. It does not ex^ 
ittU mr instance, in the cognitive or intdlective part of the 
mkid, in itself considered. If the intellect were insula- 
ted from the nature which is back ot it, maH would be a 
bemg of speculation merely, not of action. Nor does it 
exist in the emotions. If man were formed with the 
emotive sensibilities only, without the accompaniment of 
those ulterior senabilities which are built upon them, he 
would be as unmoved and inoperative as if he were con- 
stituted with the angle attribute of perceptivity. He 
would be like a ^p anchored in the centre of the ocean, 
agitated, and thrown ttp and down on the tiang and Ml^ 
in^ billows, but whoUyincapaUe of any movement in 
latitude ot longitude. The tendency to excite movementi 
as an inherent or essential characteristic, exists in the de- 
sires, and nowhere else, except in the ooirresponding p&c^ 
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tion of tbe moral seti^bilities, viz., the feelings of moral 
obliga1ion.-^The tendency in question belongs to these 
two mental states alike.-— It is the office of the Will, as 
a separate and relativelya higher part of ournature, to act 
in reference to this tendency, either in checking or aiding, 
in annulling or consummatmg it. 

4 98. Classification of this part of the sensibilities. 

If we were called upon to consider the Desires in their 
amplest form only, we mights perhaps feel at liberty to 
dismiss the subject with what has already been said. 
But the circumstance that they are subject to many mod* 
ifications and combinations, sets us upon a new field of 
inquiry of great extent and interest. The Desires are 
sometimes modified by being directed to particular ends. 
In other words, they are constituted with specific tenden- 
cies, from which they seldom vary. This is the case with 
Ihe Instincts, properly so called ; and probably not less so, 
in their original and unperverted action, with the Appe- 
tites. In regard to the Affections, a distinct class of the 
active or sensitive principles which come under this gen- 
eral head, it seems, as far as we can judge, to be the 
fact, that DESIRES exist in a close and inseparable combi- 
nation with certain emotions, and are thus made to as- 
sume^ an aspect which they would not otherwise possess. 
Accordingly, we have a basis, an ample and distinctly 
defined one, for a subordinate classification. And it is to 
tilie examination of the Desires, as they exist in this class- 
ification, that we now proceed; beginning with those 
which, in the gradations of regard we are naturally led 
to bestow upon them, are generally adjudged as lowest in 
point of rank, and proceeding upward to those which are 
higher. In accordance with this plan, they will present 
themselves to notice, and be made the subject of distinct 
consideration, in the order of the Instincts, the Appetites, 
the Propensities, and the Affections. — ^We will only add, 
that a classification in any case ought not to be made with- 
out reasons. In the present instance, however, it would 
clearly be out of place to anticipate the reasons, any 
further than what has already, in a general way, been 
said of that arrangement of the desibes which is now 
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proposed. As we advatice in our inquiries, we shall see 
that it is founded in nature and authenticated by the 
forms of language, as well as by the prevalent practice 
and sentiments of mankind. 

^ 99. The principles, based upon desire, susceptible of a twofold oper- 
ation. 

There is one important remark, which is applicable to 
all the principles, with the exception of the Instincts, 
which now present themselves for examination. It is, 
that, with the exception just mentioned, they all have a 
twofold action, instinctive and voluntary. This state- 
ment, of course, will not apply to the pure Instincts ; for 
the very idea of their being instincts, in the proper sense 
of the term, seems to imply an absolute exclusion of their 
being voluntary. But as we advance from the Instincts 
to the Appetites, and still upward to the Propeninties and 
Affections, we find each and all of these important princi- 
ples susceptible of being contemplated in this twofold as- 
pect Each, under circumstances of such a nature as to 
preclude inquiry and reflection, is susceptible of an in- 
stinctive action ; and each, under other circumstances 
more favourable to the exercise of reasoning, is suscep- 
tible of a deliberate or voluntary action. — ^This remark 
is important in our estimate of these principles, coniadered 
in a moral point of view. 



CHAPTER n. 

instincts. 

4 100. Of the inatinctt of man as compared with those of the inferior 

animals. 

In proceedinjg to examine that part of our sensitive con- 
stitution which IS comprehended under the general name 
of Desires, we natursdly begin with instin&y which are 
nothing more than desdres existing under a particular 
and dSoite modification^— ^It is generally conceded that 
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tliere aie in oar nature aooie strong' md invarkUe Ustb' 
d^ieies to do eevtain things, witeut previous forethoiigbt 
and deliberation, which bear that name. The actiona erf* 
men are not always governed l^ feelings fi)unckd oa 
reasoning, but are sometimes prompted by quick and de- 
cisive impulses, which set themselves in array before 
reason has time to operate. It is from this circum- 
stance that these mental tendencies or desires are termed 
instinctive ; a word which implies, in its original mean- 
ing, a movement or action, whether mentsu or bodily, 
without re6ecti(m and foresight 

Although sach instinctive tendencies are undoubtedly 
found in men, it must be adnntted that they are less fre- 
quent, and, m general, less effective, than in the lower an- 
imals. And, m truth, it could not be expected to be oth* 
erwise^ when we remember that the brute creation are 
wholly destitute of the powers of abstraction and reason- 
ing, or, at most, possess them only in a small degree. 
The provident oversight of the Supreme Being, without 
whose notice not a sparrow falleui to the ground, has 
met this deficiency by endowing them with instincts, the 
most various in kind, and strikingly adapted to the exi- 
gencies of their situation. We find the proofi of this re- 
mark in the nests of birds, in the ball of the silkwonn^^ 
in the house of the beaver, in tiie return and ffight of 
birds at their appointed seasons, and in a multitude of 
other instances. 

^ 101. Of the nature of the mstincts of brate animab.' 

So abundantly has the'g^reat Father of all things pro- 
vided, by means of their instincts, for the preservation 
and enjoyment of the inferior animals, that they even, in 
some respects, seem to have the advantage over man, 
with all his hish and excellent capacities. In the early 
periods of the human race, men looked abroad upon the 
great ocean with timidity ; they launched their firail ves- 
sels, and directed their course by the heavenly bodies; 
but, with fill their eare and vrsdom, they were often baf- 
fled, and obliged to put back again into the place oi their 
depwiiure, or run, perhaps, upon some unknown shcnre. 
But flocks of migratory birds are frequently seen naviga- 



ling the boundlett fields of air^ paariog wide trBcbs of 
WDkBOvm land and water, and returning again at the set 
time, and with iscarcely making a mistake, or wandering 
a lea^e from their couise; and yet they are without any 
hktones of former voyages, without chart or compass, 
and without the ability, sohr as we are able to deter- 
mine, of reading the way of their flight in the l»ight let- 
ters of the stars. 

This is only one of the fiicts or classes of facts which 
Slustrate this subject ; but it shows very clearly the imer- 
i$Bg guidaflce, the fixed and definite adaptation to a par* 
ticSar end, which is the characteristic of instincts. 

** Who bade the stork Colambas-like eipldra 
- HeaveYis not his own, and worlds unknown Wont 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way V 

The ways in which this unerring tendency, this divine 
giiidaaoe, shows itsdf, are almost innumerable. The 
philosopher Galen once took a Idd from its dead mother 
by dissection, and, before it had tasted any food, brought 
it into a certain room having many vessels full, some of 
wine, some of oil, some of honey, some of milk, or some 
other liquor, and many others filled with the different 
sorts of grain and fruit, and there laid it After a little 
time the embryon had acquired strength enough to get 
up on its feet; and it was with sentiments of s&ong ad- 
miration that the spectators saw it advance towards the 
liquors, friHt, and grain, which were placed round the 
roonit sind, having smelled all of them, at last sup the 
diilk alone. About two months afterward, the tender 
sprouts of plants and shrubs were brought to it, and, af- 
ter smelling all of them and tasting some, it began to eat 
of such as are the usual food of gloats. 

The cells constructed by the united efforts of a hive of 
bees have often been referred to as illustrating the nature 
of instincts, — ^'^It is a curious mathematical problem,'^ 
says Dr. Raid, ^^ at what precise aAsle the three planes 
which compose the bottom of a edl in a honeycomb 
ought to meet in ord^r to make the great^ saving, or the 
least expense of material and labour. This is one of those 
problao^, belonging to the bigh^ parts of matheoiiatics,- 

VoL. IL--.L 
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which are called problems of maxima and minima. It 
has been resolved by some mathematicians^ particularly 
by the ingenious Mr. Maclaurin, by a fiuxionair calcula- 
tion, which is to be found in the Transactions of the Roy- 
al ' Society of London. He has determined precisely 
the angle required ; and he found, by the most exact 
mensuration the subject could admit, that it is the vei 
angle in which the three planes in the bottom of the ce! 
of a honeycomb do actually meet. 

^^ Shall we ask here, who taught the bee the pn^erties 
of solids, and to resolve problems of maxima and mmima? 
We need not say that bees know none of these thingSM 
They work most geometrically, without any knowledge 
of geometry ; somewhat like a child, who, by tmning me 
handle of an organ, makes good music without any 
knowledge of music. The art is not in the child, but in 
him who made the organ. In like manner, when a bee 
makes its comb so geometrically, the geometry is not in 
the bee, but in that great Geometrician who made the 
bee, and made all things in number, weight, and measure.'* 

^ 102. Instincts susceptible of slight modifications. 

We usually speak of the instincts of animals as fixed 
and inflexible ; and they undoubtedly are so in a consid- 
erable degree. Of this inflexibility, or fixed and partic- 
ular direction which is appropriate to them, a multitude 
of facts might be brought as proof. Mr. Stewart, speak^ 
ing of a blind old beaver, that had been taken and kept 
for a number of years in a pond by itself, asserts that liie 
animal showed no inconsiderable degree of sagacity and 
mechanical contrivance in accomplishing particular ends ; 
but these ^ds were in no respect subservient to its ac- 
commodation or comfort in its actual situation, although 
manifestly parts of those systematic instincts which be- 
long to it in its social state. The animal seemed, he 
further observes, like a solitary wheel of a machine, 
which exhibits in its teeth marks of a reference to other 
wheels with which it was intended to co-operate. 

It must be admitted, however, whatever may be the 
correctness of this general view, that instincts are not ri- 
ways found jn a pure and unmixed state, but are suscq[»- 
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tiUe of being modified from obserration and experience. 
The consecjuence is, that the naturally invariable tenden* 
cy of the instinct is frequently checked and controlled ; 
and it acquires, in that way, an appearance of flexibility 
wUch does not belong to it in its pure state. Hence 
tibere is often sieen in old animals a cimning and sagaci- 
ty which is not discoverable in those that are young ; a 
dmerence which could not exist if both old and young 
were governed in all cases by an unmixed instinct — ^S 
is necessary that this remark should be kept in view in 
considering the subject of instincts, if we are desirous of 
possessing a proper understanding of it 

^ 103. Instances of instincts in the human mind. 

But it is not our design to enter particularly into the 
sub]ect of the instincts of animals in this place, although 
this topic is undoubtedly one of exceeding interest both 
to the philosopher and the Christian. Su3i inquiries are 
too diverse and remote from our main object, which has 

S articular, if not exclusive reference to the economy of 
uman nature^ There are certain instinctive tendencies 
in man as well as in the inferior animals ; but they are 
few in number, and, compared with the other parts of 
Ins nature, are of subordinate importance. Some of them 
will now be referred to. 

(L) The action of respiration is thought, by writers 
who have given particular attention to the subject, to im- 
ply the existence of an instinct We cannot suppose that 
the infiant at its birth has learned the importance of this 
act by reasoning upon it ; and he is as i^orant of the 
internal machinery which is put in operation, as he is of 
its important uses. And yet he puts the whole machine- 
ry into action at the very moment of coming into exist- 
ence, and with such regularity and success that we can- 
not well account for it except on the ground of an in- 
stinctive impulse. 

(n.) " By the same kind of prmciple," says Dr Reid 
(i^ays on the Active Powers, iii., chap, ii.), " a new-bom 
child, when the stomach is emptied, and nature has 
brought milk into the mother's breast, sucks and swal- 
lows its food as perfectly as if it knew the principles of 
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that operation, and had got the habit of working accord- 
ing to them. 

^'Sucking and swaUowing are very complex opera- 
tions. Anatomists describe about thirty pairs of muscles 
that must be employed in every draught. Of those mus- 
cles, every one must be served by its proper nerve, and 
can make no exertion but by some ii^uence communi** 
cated by the nerve. The exertion of all those muscles 
and nerves is not simultaneous. They must succeed each 
other in a certain order, and their order is no less neces- 
sary than the exertion itself. — ^This re^ar train of oper- 
ations is carried on according to the mcest rules of art by 
the infant, who has neither art, nor science, nor expen- 
ence, nor habit 

'^ That the infant feels the uneasy sensation of hunger, 
I admit; and that it sucks no longer than till this sensa- 
tion be removed. But who informed it that this uneasy 
sensation mi^t be removed, or by what means 1 That 
it knows nothing of this is evident, for it will as readily 
suck a finger or a bit of stick as the nipple.'^ 

(in.) The efforts which men make for self-preserva- 
tion, appear to be in part of an instinctive kind. Jf t 
man is in danger of falling from unexpectedly losing his 
balance, we say with much propriety that the instanta- 
neous effort he makes to recover his position is instina- 
tive. If a person is unexpectedly and suddenly plunged 
iiito fi river, the first convulsive struggle which he makes 
for his safety seems to be of the same kind. His reason^- 
ing powers may soon come to his aid, and direct his fur- 
ther measures for his preservation; but bis first efTorts 
are evidently made on another principle. When a vio- 
lent \Aqvr is aimed at one, he instinctively shrinks back, 
although he knew beforehand it would be aimed in ^>ort, 
and although his reason told him there was no danger. 
We always instinctively close the eyelids when anything 
suddenly approaches them. Dr. Reid asserts that he has 
seen this tried upon a wager, which a man was to gain 
}f he could keep his eyes open while another aimed a 
stroke at them in jest. When we are placed on the sum- 
mit of a high tower or on the edge of a precipice, al- 
though we are perfectiy assured of our safety by the rea- 
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somng power, the instinct of self-presenration is constant* 
I ]y suggesting other precautions. 

^ 104. Further instances of instincts in men. 

(IV.) There is also a i^aecies of resentment which may 
properly be called instinctive. Deliberate resentment im- 
plies the exercise of reason, and is excited only by inten- 
tional injury. Instinctive resentment, on the other hand^ 
operates, whether the injury be intentional or not, and pre- 
cisely as it does in the lower animals. 

Whenever we suddenly experience pain, which is 
caused by some external object, this feeling arises in the 
mind with a greater or less degree of power, and prompts 
us to retaliate on the cause of it — ^A child, for instance, 
stumbles over a stone or stick of wood, and hurts himself, 
and, under the impulse of instinctive resentment, violently 
beats the unconscious cause of its suffering. . Savages, 
when they have been struck by an arrow in battle, have 
been known to tear it from the wound, break, and bite 
it with their teeth, and dash it on the ground, as if the 
ori^al design and impetus of destruction were in the 
arrow itself. All persons, of strong passions in particular, 
show the existence and workings of this instinct when 
they wreak their vengeance, as they often do, on inani* 
mate objects, by beating or dashing them to pieces. 

(V.) There is undoubtedly danger of carrying the 
doctrine of the instmctive tendencies of the human mind 
too far, but we may consider ourselves safe in adding to 
those which have been mentioned Hie power of inter- 
preting natural signs. Whenever we see the outward 
signs of rage, pity, gri^, joy, or hatred, we are able im^^ 
mediately to interpret them. It is abundantly evident 
that children, at a very early period, rjead and decipher, 
ia the looks and gestures of their parents, the emotions 
I and passions, whether of a good or evil kind, with which 

( they 'are agitated 

j Jft must be admitted, that the power of interpreting 

i natural signs depends in part on experience and on de- 

f ductions^ drawn from that experience j but the power is 

p evidently in some degree instinctive. Often, when we 

^ isee, both in children and in older persons, the strong out» 

L2 
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ward manifeBtations of ^ef, when wc are at <be msmm 

time assured that there is but little of suffering in fact, 
we find ourselves very sensibly affected. So, when we 
see an actor on the stage with distorted countenance and 
accents of deep grief, the outward agns carry a moment- 
ary conviction and a momentary pang to our own hearts, 
in spite of the admonitions of reason ; a circumstance 
which cannot well be accounted for, except on the 
ground that these agiw i^eak to us with a natural pow- 
er ; that is to say, are instinctively interpreted. 

4 105. Of the final caose or use of instiDcU. 

Although the instincts, as a g^eral statement, com- 
jnend themselves less decisively to our regard and ad- 
miration than some other portions of the mmd, they still 
have their important uses. It seems, in particular, to be 
the design of the instinctive part of our nature to aid and 
protect us in those cases where reason cannot come sea- 
sonably to our aid. According as the reasoning poweis 
acquire strength, and prepare themselves more and more 
for the various emergencies to which we are exposed, 
the necessity of instinctive aids is propc»ti6nally dimin- 
ished. But there are some cases which the redscming 
power never can reach ; and, consequently, our whole 
protection is in instinct. 

It is evident, therefore, that they are a necessary part 
of our constitution ; that they help to complete the men- 
tal system ; and although of subordinate power and val- 
ue in man, compared with the inferior animals, tbey still 
have their worth. As the reasoning power predominates 
in man, so instincts predominate m the lower animals ; 
and as we do not expect to find the glory of reasoning 
in brutes, so we should not expect to discover the fiiu 
excellence of instinctive powers in men ; but should rath- 
er look for them in tiie insect and the worm, in the beasts 
of the field, and the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the 
air, dwelling in them as a part of their nature, and bless- 
ing while they control and guide theoL 
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CHAPTER m. 

1PFETITE8. 
^ 106. Of the genenl natim and chancterittics of the tppetiCM . 

Under the general head of Desires, the subject of 
FETTTES seems next to propose itself for consideration. 
But as it is one of limited extent, and of subordinate im- 
portance in a metaphysical point of view, only a few re- 
marks will be necessary. The arrangement, which brings 
ihe subject forward for discussion under the head of De- 
tares, will recommend itself on a very little attention. 
The prominent appetites are those of hunger and TmRsr ; 
but the appetite of hunger is nothing more than the de- 
sire for food ; the appetite of thirst is a desire for drink. 

Nevertheless, they appear to be sufficiently distinguish- 
ed from the other desires. They are not, like the instincts, 
always gratified in a certain fixed and particular manner; 
nor are they like them in being wholly independent of 
the reasoning power. On the contrary, they may be re- 
strained and regulated in some decree ; and when it is 
otherwise, their demands may be quieted in various ways. 

But, without dwelling upon such considerations, tfie 
statement has been made, with much appearance of rea- 
ison, that they are characterized by these three things : 
(1.) They take their rise from the body, and are common 
to men with the brutes. — {2.) They are not constant in 
thdur operation, but occasional. — (o.) They are accom* 
panied with an unea^ sensation. 

It may be remarked here, that the feeling of uneasiness 
now referred to appears always to precede the desire or 
ftppetite, and to be essential to it 

§ 107. The appetites necessary to our preaerTfttuiii, and not origioaUy 

of a selfish character. 

Although our appetites do not present much of inter- 
est, con^dered as parts of our mental economy, they have 
Jheir important u9qs in connexion vitb. tfee laW3 wdre^ 
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quiremenis of our pljyacal nature. — ^''The appetites of 
hunger and thirst," says Stewart, " were intended for 
the preservation of the individual ; and vidthout them 
reason would have heen insufficient for this important 
purpose. Suppose, for example, that the appetite of 
hunger had been no part of our constitution, reason and 
experience might have satisfied us of the necessity of food 
to our preservation ; but how should we have been able, 
without an implanted principle, to ascertain, according to 
the varying state of our animal economy, the proper 
seasons for eating, or the quantity of food that is saluta- 
ry to the body ? The lower animals not only receive this 
information from nature, but are, moreover, directed by 
instinct to the particular sort of food that it is proper for 
them to use in health and in sickness. The senses of 
taste and smell, in the savage state of our species, are 
subservient, at least in some degree, to the same purpose. 
" Our appetites can with no propriety be called sdfishy 
for they are directed to their respective objects as ultimate 
ends, and they must all have operated, in the first in- 
stance^ prior to any experience of the pleasure arisin? 
fix)m their gratification. After this experience, indeed, 
the desire of enjoyment will naturally coihe to be com- 
bined with the appetite ; and it may sometimes lead us 
to stimulate or provoke the appetite with a view to the 
pleasure which is to result from indulging it. Ima^- 
nation, too, and the association of ideas, together with 
the social affections, and sometimes the moral faculty, 
lend their aid, and all conspire together in forming a 
complex passion, in which the animal appetite is only 
one ingredient In proportion as this passion is Ratified, 
its influence over the conduct becomes the more irresisti- 
ble (for all the active determinations of our nature are 
strengthened by habit), till at last we struggle in vain 
against its tyranny. A man so enslaved by his animal 
appetites exhibits humanity in one of its most miserable 
and contemptible forms."* 

4 108. Of the prevalence and origin of appetites for intoxicating drags. 

There are not only natural appetites, but artificial or 
* 3tewKt's PhilosQphy of the Moral and Active^ Powers, bk. J., chap, i 
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acquired ones. It is no uQCommon tbing to find pencnifl 
who have formed an appetite for ardent spirits, for tobao 
CO, for opium, and intoxicating drugs of various lands. 
It is a matter of common remark, that the appetite for in- 
ebriating liquors in particular is very prevalent, esqpedal-^ 
ly amon^ Savage tribes. — ^And it may be proper briefly 
to explain the origrin of such appetites. 

Such drugs ana hquors as have been referred to, have 
the power of stimulating the nervous system ; and by 
means of this excitement they cause a d^ree of pleasure. 
This pleasurable excitement is soon followed by a corre- 
sponding degree of languor and depression, to obtain re- 
lief from which resort is again had to the intoxicating 
draught or drug. This results not only in a restoration, 
but an exhilaration of spirits, which is again followed by 
depression and distress. And thus resort is bad, time i^ 
ter time, to the strong drink, the tobacco, the opiuiOf or 
whatever it is which intoxicates, until an appetite if 
formed so stronjg: as to subdue, lead captive, and brutalize 
the subject of it So that the only way to avoid th^ 
forming of such a habit, after the fiist erroneous step bafi 
been taken, is quietly to endure the subsequent unhappi- 
ness attendant on die pleasurable excitemient of intoxica- 
tion, till the system has time to recover itself, and to 
throw off its wretchedness by its own efforts. 

i 100. Of occasional desires for action and repose. 

Our occa^onal desdres for action and repose are, in 
some respects, aHied to our appetites. Although it has sq 
happened that these desires have not been marked by 9 
separate and specific name, they may justly claim, as 
parts of our mental nature, some attention. Mr. Stewart 
remarics, that they have the three characteristics of the 
appetites, and proceeds to explain them as follows. 

^^ They are commpn, too, to man and to the low<^ an- 
imals, and they operate, in our own species, in the most 
infant state of the individual. In general, every animal 
we know is prompted by an instinctive impulse to take 
that degree of exercise which is salutary to the body, 
and is prevented from passing the bounds of moderation 
by that languor and desire of repose which are the oootr 
sequences of continued exertion. 
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** There is also something very similar to this with re- 
spect to the mind. We are impelled by nature to the 
exercise of its different faculties, and we are warned^ 
when we are in danger of overstraining them, by a con- 
sciousness of fatiguef. After we are exhausted by a long 
course of application to business, how delightful are the 
first moments of indolence and repose ! O che bella cosa 
di far niente ! We are apt to imagine that no induce- 
ment shall again lead us to eng£^e in the bustle of the 
world ; but, after a short respite from our labours, our in- 
tellectual vigour returns ; the mind rouses from its leth- 
argy like a giant from his sleep, and we feel ourselves 
urged by an irresistible impulse to return to our duties as 
members of society." 

^ 110. Of the twofold operation and the monlity of the afipetitee. ' 

In , accordance with the remarks in the last section in 
the chapter on the Nature of desires, we may add here 
the general statement, that the operation of all the Appe- 
tites, of whatever kind, is twofold, instinctive and vol- 
untary. So far as they are directed to their objects as 
vUimatt ends, without taking into consideration anything 
else, that operation is obviously analogous to that of the 
pure instincts. But, after the first instance of their grati- 
fication, they may be instigated to subsequent actions, not 
so much by a view of the ultimate object, as of the 
pleasure accessory to its acquisition. And thus it some- 
times happens, that their action, in view of the enjoyment 
before them, is turbulent and violent Nevertheless, we 
may avail ourselves of the aid of other principles of the 
mind to subject them to a degree of restraint, to regu- 
late, and, in a certain sense, to cultivate them. And, so 
far as this can be done, they are obviously susceptible of 
what may be called a voluntary action. 

And here is the basis of the morality of the appetites. 
So far as they are susceptible of a merely instinctive ac- 
tion, they cannot be said to possess any moral character, 
dther good or bad. They are gjreatly useful in their 
place ; but, in a moral point of view, are to be regard- 
ed simply as innocent It is only so far as they are vol- 
imtary, so far as they can be reached and controlled by 
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the ^illy tiiat they canbjr smy posnlHlity be morallT good 
or evil, viitaoiis or vicious. So that virtue and vice, 
considered in relation to the appetites, is located, not in 
the appetites themselves in their intrinsic nature, but in 
their exercises. And in those exercises only virhich are 
subordinate to the influence of the wilL 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROPENSITIES. 
4111. General remarks on the nature of the propensitiee. 

^ As we advance further in the examination ol this por* 
tion of the natural or pathematic sensibilities^ we meet 

with certain forms of Desire, which are different firom any 
we have hitherto attended to, and which acccnrdingly re* 
quire a distinct consideration. There is certainly no dan- 
ger of thdr being confounded with the Instincts, inas- 
much as they do not exhibit that fixedness and inflexi- 
bleness of action which is usually characteristic of those 
states of mind. They differ firom the Appetites also, first, 
because they are much less dependant for their existence 
and exercise upon the condition of the body; and sec* 
ondly, because, in that comparative estimation which is 
naturally attached to the different active principles of our 
nature, tiiey confessedly hold a higher rank. At the same 
time, they evidently, in the graduation of our r^ard, fall 
below the Affections, besides being distinguished firom 
them in some other respects. Hence we may, with en- 
tire propriety, not only assign them a separate and dis- 
tinct piosition, but shall find a convenience in desi^ating 
them by a distinctive name^ — ^Among the Propensities (for 
this is the name which we propose to attach to them) 
may be mentioned the principle of self-preservation, or 
the desire of continued existence ; curiosity, or the desire 
of knowledge; sociality, or the desire of society; self-love, 
or flie desire of happiness ; the desire of esteem, the pro- 
pensity to imitate, and some others. 
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Although we have briefly indicated some of the ck^ 
cumstances which separate the Propenaties fhnn the oth* 
er leading principles coming under this general head, it 
will be noticed that we hare not attempted to give a 
statement of what they are in themselves. It is true, 
they are all based upon desire, and they all have some 
object But whatever is intrinsic or specifically charac- 
teristic in their nature will be best learned from the con- 
siderations that will necessarily arise as they pass suc- 
cessively under review. 

4 112. Principle of self-preservation, or the desire of continued exist- 
ence. 

The first of those original desires which we shall pro- 
ceed to notice may be denominated the principle of self- 
preservation, or the desire of a continuance of existelice. 
•^The proof of the existence of such a desire is not only 
so abundant in what we see around us,' but is so intimate 
also to our own consciou^ess, that it can hardly be ne-* 
cessary to enter into details. ^' All that a man hath will 
he give for his life," was a sort of moral axiom in the 
earhest antiquity ; and it stands as little in need of the 
verification of proof now as it did then. It is true that 
the principle may, in its practical operation, be overcome 
by the ascendant influence of other principles, l^ the 
mere desire of esteem, by the love of country, or by the 
sentiments of duty ; but, though annulled in its results, it 
call hardly be said to be extinct in its nature. It stiU Iuh 
gers, unextinguished and unextinguishable, in the found* 
ations and depths of the mind. Even in cases of sui"" 
cide, the desire of the extinction of life, which is supposed 
to exist, is not absolute, but relative; the self-murderer 
would still cling to existence if it could be possessed sep 
arate from the evils which attend it ; it is not life, in lU 
self considered, which he hates, but the variety of un* 
pleasant circumstances,^either actual or imagined, which 
are connected with it. 

^ 1 la. Of the twofold action of fhe principle of self-pieserTation. 

The principle of self-preservation, or desire of the-oon^ 
tinuance of existence, as well as &e appetites^ has a two* 
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fold openlion, viz., cfsnifcmvs and ▼m.uMthy. Theat 
two aspiKsts or i&etbods of its operation are to he care* 
fbtly distinguidbed from each other. The imtioctiye op 
eradon takes place when life is threatened or endan^* 
ed on some sodden and unexpected cnergencies. When 
a perscm is in clanger of falling, he ilistinctiyely puts forth 
his hand to sustain himself; when a blow is sodded^ 
aimed at him, he instinctiirety makes an effcnrt to ward it 
off; and the operation of thn instinctiTe Ibrm (Xf the de- 
mre is exceedingly rapid, as well as effective. TUs in^ 
stinctive action is highly important in all cases where an 
eflfort for self-preserration, based upon inquiry aid reah 
Mmgf would come too late. — ^Whcsi the eitercisie of thd 
desire tltlder consideration exists in connexion with in* 
quiry and reasoning, and, of course, is ultimately based 
upon decu^ns of tl^ will, it is said to be voLiTNTii&T. It 
is under the suggestions df this form ot the pnndple in 
question that we are led to make all those prospeetire 
<^eiiIations and efforts which have particular reference 
to the continuance and protection of Ibfe. In ekher point 
of view, whether considered as instinctiTe or volnntary, 
it is a prineiide evidently adapted with great wisdom to 
man's stuation and wants. It is practically a powerful 
motive to action ; and in its voluntary exercu» is always 
moraUy good, so far as it exists ih entire confonnity with 
the requisitions of an unperverted conscience. 

^ 114. Of Guriotitf, or the deaire of knowledge. 

Another of the leading Propensive principles is curi- 
t^OTV, or the desire of knowledge^ in respect to which it 
scarcely admits of a doubt, that it is to be re^aided as 
one of the impknted and oHsmal characteristics of dur 
mental eoiSstitntion. AlthOuj^ it itrost be acknowledged 
that lioA pritMciple exists in very various degrees, frodi 
the weakest form of life and activity to almost irrepressi^ 
ble strength, yet a person atterly ^thout ciiriosity would 
be deemed almost afi stra&|p and ahomalous as a person 
without Sensation. If cunonty be not natu^l to tnaii, 
then it follows that the humto mind is natarally iildi^ 
ferent to the objects that are presented to it^ aad to the 
discovery of trutii : and that its progress in knowledge is 

Vol. n.— M 
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naturally unattended Ynth satisfaction ; a state of things 
which could not be expected, and is not warranted by 
facts. In what school of philosophy was it ever taught 
that the human mind, witn this unbounded mental and 
material universe around it, adorned throughout and 
brilliant with truth, has no natural desire to possess and 
enjoy this beauty and radiance of knowledge, but is equal- 
ly well-contented with the glooms of ignorance ! 

We see the operation of this principle everywhere. 
When anything imexpected and strange takes place, the 
attention of all persons is immediately directed towards 
it ; it is not a matter of indifference, but all are anxious 
to ascertain the cause. Without the aids of this strong 
desire, how few persons would be found who would he 
willing to explore the intricacies of science, or search the 
labyrinths of history. And what an accession would there 
be to the .multitude of volumes that remain unopened and 
untouched on the shelves where they are deposited ! 

There is at least one class of writers whose prospects 
of being read depend in a great measure on the work- 
ings of this principle ; we refer to novelists and* writers 
of romance. However commonplace may be their con- 
ceptions, and however uninteresting their style, if they 
lay the plan of their novel or romance with so much skill 
as strongly to excite the curiosity, they can command 
readers. And this' undoubtedly is the whole secret of 
success in a multitude of cases. 

^ lis. FurtW illnstratiom of the principle of curiosity. 

In further proof of the existence of this prc^ensity as a 
natural or implanted one, it may be proper to refer to the 
whole class of the Deaf and Dumb, and to those unfor- 
tunate individuals who are blind, as well as deaf and 
dumb. These persons almost uniformly give the most 
striking indications of a desire to learn ; it seems to glow 
in their coiintenance, to inspire their gestures, and to urge 
them on with a sort of vioWce in their inquiries. Cer- 
tainly^ if the principle of curiodty were not implanted, 
and did not exist in great stren^, they would be entirely 
overcome by the mumtude of discouragements with which 
they are encompassed. 
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Take, as an illustration, the case of James Mitchell, 
of whom Mr. Stewart has given a minute and interesting 
account. Although this unfortunate boy was aiBictea 
with the threefold deprivation of being deaf, sightless, 
and without the use of speech, he exhibited a consider- 
able degree of mental activity. The principle of Curi- 
osity, in particular, existed in great stren^h. He show- 
ed a strong desire to examine, and to obtam a knowledge 
of all objects that came within his reach. We find him 
exploring the ground inch by inch ; we see him creeping 
on his hands and knees on bridges and the tops of nou- 
ses ; examining not only men, but dogs, horses, carriages, 
furniture, and musical instruments ; standing by the side 
of shoemakers, tailors, and bricklayers, and intently eu- 
nous to know the mode and the result of their labonra 
Inspired by the desire of extending his acquaintance with 
things, he would rush forth (blind, and deaf, and dumb 
as he was), and rapidly travel miles in the nei^bouring 
countiy ; so that it was necessary to employ a Tad to fol- 
low him, that he might be kept from the numerous dan- 
gers to which he was exposed in these excursions. 

" Solitary as Mitchell is," says Mr. Stewart, " in the 
midst of society, and confined in his intercourse with the 
material world within the narrowest conceivable limits, 
what a contrast does he exhibit to the most sagacious of 
the lower animSils, though surrounded with all the arts 
of civilized man, and in the fullest possession of all the 
powers of external perception. Even in his childish oc- 
cupations and pastimes, we may discern the rudiments of 
a rational and improveable nature, more particulatly in 
that stock of knowledge, scanty as it is, which he has 
been led to acquire by the impulse of his own spontanea* 
ous and eager curiosity." 

But it is unnecessary to dwell upon these general con- 
siderations, or to refer to extraordinary instances, when 
we constantly witness in all infants and children the 
most ample proofs that the principle of curiosity is de^ly 
implanted in the human mind, it seems to be their hfe; 
it keeps them constantly in motion ; from nK>rn till night 
it i\imishes new excitements to activity, a^d new sources 
of enjoyment. The poets, many of whom are entitled to 
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&B cre£t of in exact observance of human nature, have 
made thia trait in infants and children the foundation of 
many striking passages, as in the following : 

** In the pleased infmnt «ee its power expand, 
When iirat the coral fills its tittle hand ; 
Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear. 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
Next it assails him in his top's strange hum, 
Braatbes in his whistle, echoes in his drum : 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break, and every spring expose." 

4 IIS. Of the twofold opefation and die monli^ of the principle of 

curiosity. 

The innate principle or propensity of curiosity, like 
that of self-preservation, has its twofold action, instinct^ 
lYE and VOLUNTARY.— An action which is purely instincts 
ive is always directed towards its object as an vUvnusU 
end ; it looks at the oUect itself without regard to the 
good or evil which may be involved in it ; it chooses and 
pursues it for its own sake. It is in this way that the 
principle of curiosity operates in the first instance. This 
IS its instinctive operation^ And, so far as it thus oper<* 
ates, it is nether selfish nor benevolent ; neither morally 
good nor evil ; but inmply innocent and useful. 

It possesses also a voluntary action, founded upon a 
view of consequences, and implying the exercise of reQeOi- 
tion. We may direct it to proper objects; we maj 
stimulate its exercise by considerations of interest or duty; 
we may restrain it when it becomes irregular or inordi* 
nate* And its action, so far as it exists under such cir* 
cumatences, may, with entire propriety, be denominated 
voluntary. Aid, so far as it is of this character, morali* 
^ is predicable of it ; it may be either virtuous or vi«- 
Clous. If it be stimulated to action for good ends, and 
with a suitable regard to all other moral claims, its exer- 
cise is virtuous. If it have bad ends in view, or be put 
forth with such int^isity as to violate odier moral obliea*' 
tions, its exercise is vicious. It is in accordance with 
these views that Mr. Stewart remarks on, and disap* 
proves of, the conduct of a certain ancient astronomer. 
It appears that; on a certain occasion, the astronomer was 
aecused of indifference in respect to public transactipns; 
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He replied to* the charge by the remark that his county 
vas in the heavens; disdncdy intplying that he had de- 
liberately merged the duties of the citizen in those of the 
astronomer, and that love to his country was essentially 
annulled by the higher love which he cherished for his 
chosen science* We obviously have here ah instance of 
the inordinate exercise of the principle under considera- 
tion. It was not duly subordinated. It became so intense 
as to conflict, in the view of an enlightened conscience, 
with the proper exercise of other feelings and with the 
dischai^e of other duties. 

^ 117. Imbativeness, or the propensity to imitation. 

Another of the ori^nal propensities of the human mind 
b the principle of Imitation, or the desire of doing as we 
see others do. We find the evidence of the existence of 
such a principle everywhere arouod us. 

(L) If this prop^isity be not natural, it will be diffi- 
cult to account for what every one must have noticed in 
infancy and childhood. And we take this occasion to 
remark, that, on this whole subject, we shall refer partic* 
ularly to the early periods of lue. That is a time when 
human nature will be likely to show itself in its true 
features. And, in respect to the principle now before us, 
it is certain that children are early found to observe with 
care what others do, and to attempt doinff the like. They 
are greatly aided by this propensity in learning to utter 
articulate sounds. It is not without long-continued ef* 
forts, in which they are evidently sustained by the mere 

5 Measure of imitation, that they acquire the use of pral 
anguage. . 

At a little later period of life, after having learned to 
articulate, and having become old enough to take part in 
juvenile sports, we find the same propensity at wort 
With the animation and formidable airs of -jockeys, they 
bestride a stick for a horse, and try equestrian experi- 
ments; they conduq|t their small and frail carriages 
through comrts and streets, and journey with their rude 
sledges from one hill-top to another. Ever busily enga-« 
ged, they frame houses, build fortifications, erect water- 
works, and lay out gardens in miniatore. Tbey shoulder 

M2 
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% cane for a musket; practice a measured step and fierce 
look ; and become goldiers, as well as gardeners and ai>- 
duteets, before th^ are men. 

(DL) But the operation of this propensity is not limited 
to dbildren ; men also do as their fathers nave done be* 
fore them ; it often requires no small degree of moral 
courage to deviate from the line of precedents. Wheth- 
er ri^t or wrong, we feel a degree of safety so long as 
we tread in the path of others. 

This is shown in the most solemn transactions, particu- 
larly in judicial decisions. Seldom does the judge ap- 
peal to original principles of right, and build his decis- 
ions on the immutable will of me Supreme Being, as it 
is revealed in the moral sentiments of mankind, if he 
must do it in the violation of a precedent It is highly 
probable, that the idea of a system of law, buih up(m 
precedent, and essentially supported by the mere hd of 
antecedent authority, was suggested, at least indirectiy, 
by the pnnciple before us. So prone were men to fol- 
low in the steps of their fathers, tiiat, even in cases of 
right and wrong, they were not willing to deviate from 
the beaten track ; and although we are willing to admit 
that the decisions of the Common Law have ever been 
supported by various considerations of their safety and 
wisdom, it is nevertheless true that they derive a la^e 
portion of their stability from that eifective trait in man's 
nature, which impels him, as if by a sort of enchantment, 
to walk in the path which his progenitors have trodden* 
if we could expel from the human bosom the principle 
of imitation, there would be far less efficacy attached to 
many of the opinions, and decrees, and doings of our an- 
cestors than there is at present But, un£>ubtedly for 
sufficient reasons, it is wisely ordered that such an expul- 
fflon is impossible. 

^US, Pkietic^l veaultt of Uio priQciple of imitation. 

It may perhaps be supposed by some, whatever en» 

denee may exist in favour of regarding the pinciple un* 

der consideration as an original one, that it has but a 

slight connexion with the advancement and the happi- 

"«« of mankind* But it is a remark not unfrequently to 
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!be made in respect to &e principles of the nund, that of- 
ten nsolls of great magnitude are found to connect them- 
selves with elements in human nature, that appeared in 
themselves exceedingly insignificant Such, it is po6n« 
ble, may be 4e case here. We often speak of imitative- 
ness as a principle which governs children ; but are less 
willing to acknowledge, which is hardly less the fact, that 
it is a principle which governs men. We cannot doabt^ 
from the reflection we have been able to bestow upon it, 
that the principle before us, whatever aspect it may pre* 
sent at first sight, was designed to be, and is in fact, one 
of the importimt supports of society ; a source of knowl'* 
edge, happiness, and power. If this principle were ob- 
literated, the bond of union, which now holds so closely 
together the two great divisions of society, the old and 
the young) would be greatly weakened ; an event in all 
points of view much to be deplored. Not only in child- 
hood, bat in mature age, as we have already had occa- 
sion to intimate, we walk in the steps of our fathers, fol- 
lowing in arts and in manners the same practices, and 
sustaining the same institutions ; and it is de&rable, as a 
general thing, that we should do so. And we do it, not 
merely because we suppose them to be clothed with the 
attribute of superior wisdom, but also because we are 
prompted, often unconsciously to ourselves, by the influ- 
ence of this powerful principle. And it is in this way, 
partly at least, that generation is connected with genera- 
tion; that the torch of experience, lighted in the prece« 
ding age, is made to shed its beams over that which fol- 
lows ; and that society, kept in the vicinity of the beaten 
track, is not subject to sudden and disastrous convulsions* 
We would merely add, if this principle has such vast 
influence, as we have no doubt that it has, it is incum^ 
bent on every one carefully to ccHiader the nature and 
tendency of &e example which he sets. He who sets a 
bad example, either in domestic or in public life, is not 
only blasted and widiered in himself, but almost neces- 
sarily leads on in his train a multitude of others to the 
same results of degradation and nun. On the contrary, 
be vfbo does sood in his day and generation, inftises, 
vhether he designs it or not, the ^ulgence of his exam-» 
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pie into a multitude of hestrts, vliich nature has Qpened 
for its reception ; and thus, with better and higher results^ 
lights them upward to happiness and glory. 

^ 1 19. Remarks on the subject of emulation. 

In giving an account of those mental principles which 
we profess to introduce and examine under the general 
head of Propensities, we should probably be thought to 
have left the subject but partially explored if we were 
to say nothing on the topic of Emulation. By the term 
Emulation, for there does not appear to be a perfect 
agreement as to what is expressed by it, is sometimes un« 
derstood the desire of equality, but more frequently the 
desire of suPEBioarry. In regard to Emulation, the gen- 
eral view of Mr. Stewart, in which he would probably 
be followed by many persons, is this. He r^ards it, like 
those propensive principles which have come under our 
notice, as implanted or original ; like them, too, although 
not very high in the comparative honour which we at* 
tach to it, he considers it as innocent and useful wh&x re- 
stricted within the limits of its appropriate sphere of ac* 
tion. When it passes those limits, he describes it as be* 
ing evil, and as being properly designated by the term 
Envy. 

Whether to yield our assent to this opinion, supported 
by an authority from which, in most cases, it might not be 
safe to differ, we hardly know. There is one difficulty, 
however, in receiving it, which we propose for the read* 
er's consideration. In all the active principles whidi 
constitute the department of our mental nature, which is 
now the subject of consideration, from instinct upward to 
eonscience, there is obviously a gradation not only of 
honour, but of authoritv. And as conscience is the high* 
est on the list, they are all subordinate, in the determina- 
tion of their respective claims, to the intimations and de* 
eisions of that paramount faculty. This we hold to be a 
great and irrefragable truth in mental philosophy, which 
nowhere finds an abler and more decided advocate than 
in Mr. Stewart himself. 

But if Emulation be the desire of superioriiyy as it is 
Generally understood to be, we do not readily perci^v^ 
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1m>w it can by any po68il»lity sulgect itself to that rule ct 
subcMrdination which is a finst principle in the structure 
of the sensitive or active mind. — ^The desire of supariori* 
■ty, if it actually exists implanted in the human constitit- 
tion, must, from its very nature, throw defiance at the doc«> 
trine of subordination. Whatever, in virtue of any rule 
of comparison that can possibly be applied, sustains a 
higher rank, at once brings this principle into conflict; 
and the contest which is thus generated can never be 
qmeted until the relative position of objects is changed, 
and that which previoudy stood foremost subsides to the 
inferior station of a dependant or a follower. As man, 
therefore, by the very conditions under which he is crea- 
ted, is in fact, and ever will be, in a state of inferiority, 
as compared either with the members of his own race or 
&ose of a higher race of beings, he is permanently loca* 
ted in the midst of a perpetual conflict It is the very 
nature of a desire to prompt to action; to counteract 
eivery diipoation to inertness; to urge forward in tiie 
race of acquisition or advancement And as he is sur- 
rounded by beings that are in some respects superior,- 
either physically or mentally, either in the gradations of 
existence, or in some of the situations and circumstances 
of enstence, he finds no rest to the sole of his foot ; it is 
bis misery that he cannot, even if he had a disposition to, 
dose his eyes to his ^tuation ; the si^ht of every object 
above him, even of angelic natures, kmdles a consuming 
fire in his bosom. It would seem that the contemplation 
of the Supreme Bein^ himself, if suferiority is truly the 
original and appropnate object of emulation, would exr 
cite the rivalries of this unhallowed ambition. — ^It is not 
easy to suppose that such a principle, leading to such 
fearfiil results, and placed so far beyond the regulation 
of any controlling influence, is implanted, as an original 
and essential element, in the mental constitution* 

§ 190. Emulation resolvable into the principle of imitatiyeness. 

We are inclined to the opinion, on such a oonffldera* 
tion of the subject as ^emed to be required by the diffi- 
culties attending it, that Emulation is not, as is common- 
ly m^fiposed, a separate and original principle. We i^pr 
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pose it to be nothing more than the action of those odier 
principles, which are known and admitted to be implant- 
edy stimulated into increased activity by the principle of 
Lnitativeness. That iMiTATiTENEss is an original tenden- 
cy of the human mind will probably not be regardfd as 
a matter of doubt ; and it is scarcely less evident, that 
it possesses, especially in early Ufe, ^reat activity and 
strength. Now, in regard to this principle, it will be rec- 
ollected that it naturally and appropriately exists only 
in reference to those things which are in fact, or which 
are supposed to be, above u& It is undoubtedly the case^ 
that men sometimes very much mistake in this matter; 
but, in point of fact, the object which calls the principle 
of imitation into action, sustsdns, in the view of the imi- 
tator, at least for the time being, a share, greater or less^ 
of comparative pre-eminency. 

Imitatireness, therefore, keeping this consideration in 
view, is obviously capable of effectuating what is com- 
monly ascribed to the more mitigated forms of emulation. 
We see a person, for instance, exerting his ingenuity in 
the formation of some curious and interesting object; and 
the principle of imitation prompts us to attempt doings the 
same thin^. We see a person, in some superior walk of 
life, adopting a novel dress and equipage, and, under the 
operations of this principle, we expenence a degree of 
unearaness until we have done the same. It is me na- 
ture of the principle to set us upon being equal to, or be- 
ing like others. And when it operates in reference to 
persons who were before nearly on an equality, we do 
not, in common parlance, feel any impropriety m speak- 
ing of it as a case of rivalry or emulation ; especially as 
the circumstance of the nearness of equality is likely to 
give to the principle a degree of liveliness and energy 
which it might not otherwise possess. And still more, 
perhaps, is this the case, whepever imitativeness operates 
m connexion with some other original principle. When, 
for instance, a youth sees another nearly of the same 
age more advanced in knowledge, the natural desire of 
Imowled^e appears to be stimulated to greater activity 
by the pnnciple of imitation. When a person sees anoth- 
er extendmg his stores of weal^ the natural deaxe of 
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possession is aroused to ^ater energy by the principle 
under consideration ; andy girding himself anew to the 
pursuit of riches, he goes and does likewise. And we 
do not heatate to speak of these (and amilar remarks 
will apply to others like them) as cases of rivalry in the 
pursuit of knowledge or wealth. — ^Whether this view of 
the subject is a correct one, we will not pretend to say 
with entire confidence; but we believe that it is not more 
encumbered with difficulties, or less susceptible of proof 
than any other view which is likely to be presented. 
At any rate, it relieves us from the task of endeavouring 
to settle the moral character of emulation; a subject 
which has«exercised the ingenuity, and divided the sen- 
timents of philosophers. 

^121. Of the natnnl desire of esteddl. 

. Anoth^ important propensity, not resolvable into any- 
thing else, but original, and standing on its own basis, is 
the desire of esteem. — ^In proof of the natural and ori- 
^al existence of this principle in the human mind, we 
are at liberty to appeal, as in the case of all the other 
propensities, to what we notice in the beginnings of life 
and the first developements of the mental nature. Be- 
fore children are capable of knowing the advantages 
which result from the good opinion of others, they are 
evidently mortified at expressions of neglect or contempt, 
and as evidently pleased with expressions of regard and 
approbation. As it is impossible satisfactorily to account 
for this state of things on the ground of its being the re- 
sult of reasoning, experience, or interest, the only ex- 
planation left is, that this desire is a part of the connat- 
ural and essential furniture of the mind. 

(IL) We may further remark, that the desire of esteem 
is found to exist very extensively an<J strongly in the 
more advanced periods of life. If we look at the history 
of nations and of individuals, how many men do we find 
who have been willing to sacrifice their life rather than 
forfeit the favourable opinion of others! When they 
have lost all besides, their health, their fortunes, and 
friends, they ding vrith fondness to their good name; 
they poiut triumphantly to their unsullied reputation, as ^ 
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consdatioii in their present adrerriiies, and the pledge of 
better things in time to come. Thi^ is espeeiaUy tnie of 
those periods in the history of nations when the oi%inaI 
sentiments and traits of the people have not be«» corrupt 
ed by the introduction of the arts of luxury and refine- 
ment. 

(nt.) There is this consideration also wUch has a 
bearing upon this topic—We are sometimes in such a 
situation that the favourable or unfavourable ojnnion of 
others can have no possible bearing, so far as we can 
judge, on our own personal interests. And further than 
this, the unfavourable sentiment which we suppose to ex- 
ist is not responded to in a single instance out«of the par 
ticular circle of those who indulge it It exists there^ 
and there alone, without the possibility of aflfectmg inju- 
riously either our property or our general reputation. 
And yet it is difficult for us not to be affected unpleasant- 
ly; we feel as if the intentions of nature had been violas 
ted ; as if some real wrong had been done us ; as if we 
had been deprived of that which is obviously a right— 
If this view of the subject is correctly stated, as we have 
reason to think it is, it goes strongly against the doctrine 
that the desire of esteem is based upon personal and in* 
terested considerations, and not upon the intrinsic nature 
of the mind. 

(IV.) It is an additional proof in favour of the natu-* 
ral origin of this propensity, that it operates strongly in 
reference to the future. We not only wish to secure the 
good opinion of others at the present time and in refer* 
ence to present objects, but are desirous that it should be 
permanent, whether we diall be in a situation directly to 
experience any ^ood effects from it or not Even after 
tve are dead, although we shall be utterly separated both 
from the applauses and the reprobations of men, still 
we wish to be held in respectful and honourable remem«« 
brance. Fully convinced as we are that no human voice 
shall ever penetrate and disturb the silence of our tombs^ 
the thought would be exceedingly distressing to us if we 
anticipated that our memories would be calumniated. 
We may attempt to reason on the folly of such feelings, 
bit we iBnd it impossible to annul the principles planted 
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miiam us, and to stifle the Toice of nfttare speakiiig in 
the hreast 

^ 132. Of tKe desire of esteem at a rule oC condnct/ 

The operation of this principle, when kept within its 
due and approppate limits, is favourable to numan hap- 
piness. It begins to operate at a very early period of 
me, long before the moral principles have been fully 
brought put and establidied ; and it essentially promotes 
a decency and propriety of deportment, and stimulates to 
exertion. Whenever a young man is seoi exhibiting an 
utter disregard for the esteem and approbati<m of othenr, 
the most unfavourable anticipation may be formed of 
him; he has annihilated one of the greatest restraints on 
an evil course which a kind Providence has implanted 
within us; and exposes himself to the hazard of unspeak- 
able vice and misery. It is nairated o[ l^lla, the Ro- 
man IMctator, that, on a certain occasion, happening to 
see Julius Csesar walking immodestly in the streets, he 
remarked to those around him that he foresaw in that 
young man many Mariuses ; distinctly intimating that a. 
person so destitute of regaid for the feelings and opin- 
ions of others, would be likely to take a course dictated 
by bis sensuafity or ambition, irrespective in a great de- 
gree of the admonitions of conscience and of considera- 
tions of the public good. A prediction founded in a 
knowledge of the principles of hiunan nature^ and abun- 
dantly verified by the result ^ ^ • 

But, while we distinctly recognise in the desire of es- 
teem an innocent and highly useful principle^ we are 
carefully to guard, on the other hand, against making the 
opinion of others the sole and ultimate rule of our con- 
duct Temporary impulses and peculiar local circum- 
stances may operate to produce a state of public senti- 
ment, to which a good man cannot conscientiously con- 
form. In all cases where moral principles are involved, 
there is another part of our nature to be consulted. In 
the dictates of an enlightened Conscience, we find a code 
to which not only the outward actions, but the apj^etites, 
propensities, and affections are amenable, and which in- 
fallibly prescribes the Emits of their just exercise. To 

VoL.IL— N 
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obey tbe snggestioDS of the, desire of esteem, in opposi- 
tion to the requisitions of conscience, would be to subvert 
the ord^r of the mental constitution, and to transfer the 
responsibility of the supreme command to a mere senti- 
nel of the outposts. 

i 123. Of acquisitiToneis, or the desire of possession. 

We are so constituted that we naturally and necessa- 
rily have not only a knowledge of objects, but of a mul- 
titude of other rdations which they sustain. And, among 
other things, we very early form a notion of the relation 
of POSSESSION. There are but few suggestions of the in- 
tellect with which the mind forms so early an acquaint- 
ance as with tibis. Whenever we see children, as we con- 
stantiy do, coptending with each other for the occupancy 
of a chair, or the control of a rattie, we may be assured 
that they have distinctly formed the idea of possesidon. 
They know perfectiy well what it is, although they cannot 
define it, and may possibly not be able to give a name to 
it Although there can, in reality, be no actual posses- 
sion without involving tiie existence of a relation, since 
the fact or actuality of possession implies, on the one hand, 
an object which is possessed, and,on the other, a possessor ; 
nevertheless, as the notion or idea of possession exists sug- 
gestively and abstractly m the mind, it is to be regarded 
as a single and definite object, distinctiy perceptible in the 
mind's eye, and sustaining the same relatiotf to the sen- 
sibilities as any^ other object or relation, either mental or 
material, which is susceptible of being intellectually rep- 
resented. Of possession, as thus explained, existing as it 
were distinctiy projected and imbodied in the light of the 
mental vision, all men appear to have a natural or im- 
planted desire. The fact of its existence, either actual 
or possible, is revealed in liie intellect; and the heart, 
vrith aii instinctive impulse, corresponds to the perception 
of the intellect by yielding its complacency and love. 

^ 124. Of the tnoral character of the possessory principle. 

Although the desire of possession (the possessory prin- 
ciple or propension, as it might be conveniently termed) 
has undoubtedly, like the other propensities, its mstinct- 
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ive action, yet its moraCty, that is to say, its moral char- 
acter, depends wholly upon the features of its ^c^fDitaiy 
action. We are not disposed to speak, as some on a 
slight examination mi^ht he inclined to do, of the jpo^ 
sessory principle as bemg, in a moral sense, an mmuzed 
evil. 1^ far as its action may he regulated, either in the 
form of restraint or of encouragement, hy reascm, reflect 
tion, and the control, either direct or indirect, of flie wiD, 
(all of which is implied when we speak of its Yohmtaiy * 
action), just so &r it is capable of being other lig^ or 
wrong, reprehensible or meritorious. When acting in- 
dependently of all comparison and reflection, it aMumes 
the form of an instinct, is often in Aat ferm beneficial, 
and always innocent; when it usurps the authority due 
to other and higher prindples, prompting us to look with 
an evil ^e on th^ rightftd possessions of another, md to 
grasp with an earnest and unholy seizure what does not 
belong to us, it becomes vicious; when, on the other hand, 
its action is the reverse of all this, prompted by upright 
motives, and adhering strictly to the line of rectitude, it is 
to be regarded as virtuous. 

We apprehend it is impossible even to coaeme of a 
bang so far elevated in the scale of perception and feel- 
ing as to involve moral accountalmity, which shall be 
constituted on the prindple of an entire ezclusicm of the 
possessory desire. If it desires its own existence and 
happiness, which we suppose to be a trait essential to 
every rational and accountable creature, it seems to fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that it will desire those attri- 
butes and gifts which are conducive to the preservation 
and perfection of such existence and happiness. What 
sin can there posaUy be in desiring to expand the range 
of that existence, which in itself is such an invaluable 
good, provided it be done with a suitable regard to the 
relations and the claims of all other beings ! So &r from 
being a sin, it is, and must be, a duty. If it be not so, 
what shall be said of those passages of the Apostle Paul, 
not to mention other parts of Scripture of a similar im- 
port, where he directs the Corinthians not only " to covet 
to prophesy," but, in general terms, " to covet earnestly 
the best ^,'' 1 Cor., xiL, 31 ; xiv„ 39. 
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$ 125. Of perversions of the possessory desire. 

Although the propenaitjr in question ia susceptible, by 
possibility at least, of a virtuous exercise, there is too 
much reason to believe that its ordinaiy action is a per« 
verted and vicious one. It is a great law of the mind, 
that the repetition of the exercise of the active principles 
increases ueir strength ; and as the occasions of the ex- 
ercise of tiie possessory principle are very nunieipus, it is 
the almost unavoidable result that it becomes inordinate- 
ly strong. When this is the case, the otherwise innocent 
desire of possession assumes the form of the sin of Covet- 
ousness ; a term which is universally understood to ex- 
press an eagerness and int^isity of acquisition, that press- 
es upon the domains of some other active principles, and 
is at variance with some of the claims of duty. This is 
undoubtedly one of the great sans which attach to human 
nature ; too prevalent, it is to be feared. In the heart of 
every individual ; and which receives, in all parts of the 
Scriptures, a decided and solemn riebuke. 

When tiie possessory principle becomes, by further rep- 
etition, increased in the mtensity of its action, it assumes 
the still more aggravated and guilty form of Avarice. In 
this form it not only loses that character of innocence 
which it originally possessed, but becomes exceedingly 
loathsome and abhorrent in the unperverted eye of moral 
purity. 

i 126. Of the desire of power. 

Another of the original propensities is the desire of 
Power. — ^In regard to poweb, it is hardly necessary to 
say, that it is not an object directly addressed to, or cog- 
nizable by the senses ; but is an attribute of mind, and 
is made Imown to us by an act of the Internal intellect ; 
that is to say, of the intellect operating independently of 
a direct connexion with the senses. We do not see Pow- 
er as we see any extended plqect ; nor do we touch it, nor 
is it an object of the taste or smell ; but it is revealed to 
the mind by an act of Origins^ Suggestion, on the occa- 
sions appropriate to that species of mental action. (See 
§ 190, vol. l) But, although it is not cognizable by the 
senses, it is as much a reali^, as much an object of eoKH 
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tion and desare, as if that were the case. It stands out 
as distinctly perceptible to the mind's ejre, as an extended 
and coloured body does to the bodily ^e. This being 
the case, we may with ^stire propriety of lan^age sp^ik 
of the desire of power ; for, wherever ihere is an object^ 
that object may, in possibility at least, be desired ; but 
where tiiere is no object before the mind, it is not possi- 
ble for desire to exist 

These remarks are iH'eparatory to what we hare now 
to say, viz., that the desire of power is natural to the 
human mind ; in other words, that the desire of power is 
an original principle of the mind. — In sn^x>rt of this 
view, which may, perhaps, fail at first sight to commend 
itself to the reception of the reader, the first remark we 
have to make is, that power, in its own nature, is a thing 
dearable. It cannot be doubted that power is in fac^ 
and is to be regarded, as an essential attribute of all 
mental being. — Accordingly, if an intellectual and sen- 
tient existence is desirable, then power is desirable also, 
as being necessarily involved in such exht^ice. Tlie d^ 
sire of existence, by common acknowledgment, is natu- 
ral to us ; Ae desire of happiness is natural also ; and 
since there can be neither the one nor the other without 
power it seems reasonable to think that the desire of 
power, is essential to and is implanted in our nature.— • 
There are various circumstances, obvious to every one's 
notice, which go to confirm this view of the subject, as 
will be seen in the following extract from the writings of 
Mr. Stewart. 

4 127. Facts in pioof of the natanl diesira of pew«r. 

" The infant, while still on the breast, ddights in ex- 
erting its little strength on every object it peels with, 
and IS mortified when any accident convinces it of its own 
imbecility. The pastimes of the boy are, almost without 
exception, such as suggest to him the idea of his power. 
When he throws a stone or shoots an arrow, he is pleased 
with being able to produce an efiect at a distance from 
lumself ; and, while he measures with his eye the ampli- 
tude or range of his missile weapon, contemplates with 
satisfaction the extent to which his power has reached. 

N2 
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It i9 on a amilar principle that he loves to bring his 
strength into comparison with that of his fellows^ and to 
enjoy the consciougness of superior prowess. Nor need 
we search in the malevolent dispositions of our nature for 
anyqther motive to the apparent acts of cruelty which 
he sometimes exercises over the inferior animab ; the suf- 
ferings of the animal in such cases either entirely esca- 
ping nis notice, or being overlooked in that state of pleas- 
urable triumph, which the wantcm abuse of power com- 
municates to a weak and unreflecting judgment The 
active sports of the youth captivate his fxacy by sug* 
gesting similar ideas, of straigth of body, of force of 
mind, of contempt of hardship and of danger; ^ And, ac- 
cordingly, such are the occupations in which Virgil, with 
a characteristical propriety, employs his young Aseamus. 

' At puer Atcanius mediis in Tallibus acri 
Gaudet equo ; jamqoe hos cursu, jam pnBterit flioa ; 
Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvam descendere monte leonem.' 

<< As we. advance in years, and as our animal powers 
lose tb^ activity and vigour, we gradually aim at ex- 
tendbg our influence over others by the superiority of 
fortune and stati(»i, or by the still more flattering superi- 
ority of intellectual endowments, by the fosce of our un- 
derstanding, by the extent of oi^r information, by the arts 
of persuasion, or the accomplishments of address. What 
but the idea of power pleases the orator in managing 
the reins of an assembled multitude, when he silences tike 
reasons of others by superior ingenuity, bends to his pur- 
poses their desires and passions, and, without the aid of 
force or the splendour of rank, becomes the arbiter of 
the &te of nations !"* 

i 128. Of the moral character of the desire of power. 

If it be true that the desire of power is connatural to 
the human mind, it will probably be found, like other 
analogous principles, to possess a twofold action, instinct- 
ive and VOLUNTARY. So far as its action is instinctive^ 
we may suppose it to be innocent at least, and probably 
useful. So far as it is voluntary, the virtue or vice which 

* Philoiophy 0f th« MQTal pad Active P«wer% chap, ii., 4 4. .. > 
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attaches to it will depend upon its regulation. If it be 
kept in subordination to the dictates of an enli^tened 
conscience, and to the feeling and duties we owe to the 
Supreme Being, its exercise is virtuous. If, on the con- 
trary, it acquires inordinate strength, as it is very likely 
to do, and is excessive in its operation, pushing us for- 
ward to the pursuit of forbidden objects and the invasion 
of others' rights, it then becomes vicious. 

When the desire of power becomes excessive, and ex- 
ists and operates as a leading and predominant principle, 
we commonly denominate it Ambition. He who is un- 
der the influence of ambition desires power; not because 
it assimilates him to his Maker, not because it affords him 
the increased means of usefulness, nor for any other rea^ 
son which commends itself to a strictly virtuous mind, but 
ramply because it administers to the gratification of an 
unrestrained and insatiable selfishness. 

^129. Yeiacity, or the propensity to atter the truth. 

It is in the propensive part of our natiure that we are 
to locate the important principle of Veracity ; in other 
words, that disposition and tendency to utter the truth, 
which characterizes men generally, and which there 
seems abundant reason to regard as original or connatu- 
ral to the- mind. When we utter the truth, we fulfil the 
functions of our nature ; the action of the mind flows ea- 
sily in an undisturbed and even channel ; there are none 
of those mental jars and revulsions which generally atr 
tend an effort of falsification. To utter a falsehood is 
against nature; and is as much at variance with the 
structure of the Pathematic as of the Moral Sensibili- 
ties. That is to say, when we deliberately ntt&c a false- 
hood, we are not only condemned by Conscience, but Bxe 
obliged to stem the natural current of the Desires. 

There are undoubtedly occasional exceptions to this 
statement; but they may probably be reduced to two 
classes of persons: first, those in whom the original prin- 
ciple has been perverted by the influence of evil exam- 
5>le or some other unfavourable cause; second, those, still 
ewer in number, who are the subjects of an original men*- 
tal mal&xmation* Inthefix^clasSythetendeiM^tofalse«* 
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hood is the work of the man rather than of his nature ; the 
eecond indicates a state of mind more or less approach- 
ing the regions of insanity. — ^In addition to these cases^ it 
may be said further, that sometimes, under the infhience^ 
perhaps, of a sudden and powerful temptation, men of ac- 
knowledged veracity are betrayed into the utterance of 
an untruth. But still the general fact, to which these 
cases must be regarded merely in the light of exceptions, 
remains good. The utterance of the truth is in conform- 
ity with nature ; falsehood is against it. And this is so 
much the fact, that in ordinary cases, the utterance of 
thousands of truths secures to a man no especial credit, 
for this is what we naturally expect; while the utterance 
of a very few falsehoods will be likely to destroy his rep- 
utation forever. 

^ 130. Of the twofold action of the propensity to truth. 

The principle of Veracity, as might be supposed from 
the circumstance of its being admitted into the class of 
the propensions, has the twofold action already often 
mentioned. — ^In all ordinary cases, the probability is, that 
its action is instincthte. A thousand times a day, in an- 
swer to the questions of others, or in giving directions, Or 
on some other occasions, we utter what is true in fact, or 
what we suppose to be true. And we do this without 
stopping to reflect whether it is a matter of duty, but ap- 
parently and in reality by a natural or instinctive move- 
ment, just as the hungry man instinctively seeks to gratify 
his appetite for food. 

In other cases, the action is obviously voluntary. If, 
for instance, a man is strongly tempted, by the presenta* 
tion of some pecuniary inducement, to utter a falsehood, 
the instinctive action of the principle is interrupted. By 
an effort of the Will we check it ; we' stop ; we exam- 
ine the nature and weight of the inducement which is 
presented ; conscience is called in to give its decision in 
the case ; and the action of the principle under such cir- 
cumstances evidently becomes a voluntary one.-— It is, 
indeed, difficult in some cases to draw the line distinctly 
between the instinctive and voluntary action ; but it is the 
latter alone which can properly be said to have a moral 
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character. When, under the influence of a sCroag temp- 
tation, the instinctive tendency is overmledy and we utter 
the truth in coinpdiance with the mere dictates of eon« 
scveafXf we are the subjects of moral merit When, on 
the <^er hand, we deliberately and voluntarily utter false- 
hood, we are the subjects of crima And it may a]so be 
added, that the circumstance of the uttaratQce of the truth 
being* in all ordinary cases instinctive, increases the crime 
of its violation; because falsehood under such circum- 
stances g^ierally implies a high degree of deliberate and 
voluntary effort 

$ 131. Propensity of self-loTe, or the desire of happiness. 

We proceed to explore this part of our sensitive nature 
still further, by adding tiiat the desire of enjoyment or 
happiness appears to be an original or connatural ele- 
m^xt of the mental constitutbn. No one will presume 
to assert that the desire of suffering is natural ; that we 
ordinarily rejmce in the prospect of coming woes, and en- 
dure them with gladness of heart Nor are there satis- 
jGu^tory grounds for the opinion that enjoyment and suf- 
fering are indifferent to Oie human mind, and that there 
is no choice to be had between them. Such a supposi- 
loon would be contrary to the common experience and 
the most obvious facts. On the contrary, our own con- 
sciousness and what we witness in others effectually teach 
us, that the desire of happiness is as natural as that of 
knowledge or esteem, and even hardly less so than it is 
to desire food and drink when we esperience the uneasy 
sensations of hunger and thirst 

Under the instigation and guidance of this strong pro- 
penaty, men not only flee from present evil and ding to 
present happiness, but, foreseeing the events of the fu- 
ture, tibey prepare raiment and houses, fill their granaries 
in anticipation of a dav of want, and take other measures 
for the prolonging of life, health, and comfort. It is 
kindly provid^ that they are not left, in taking precau- 
tions subservient to their preservation and welUbeing, to 
the suggestions and the law of reason alone, but are 
gmded and kept in action by this decisive and permanent 
principle. And it is proper to add, that this desire oper- 
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ates not only in reference to outward and bodily comforts, 
but also in relation to inward consolations, the inspira- 
tions and solaces* of reli^on in the present life, and the 
anticipated possession of that more glorious hap^Mness 
which religious faith attaches to a future state of existence* 
But it should ever be remanbered, that the desire of 
our own happiness, like the other desires which have 
been mentioned, ought to be subjected to a suitable reg- 
ulation. An enlightened conscience will explain under 
what conditions our personal welfare may be pursued, 
and in what cases, whether it relate to the present or the 
future, it should be subordinated to considerations of pub- 
lic benefit and of universal benevolence. 

^ 132. Of selfishness as distinguished from self-love. 

We cannot but suppose, for the reasons that have just 
been suggested, that the deiare of happiness, or propen- 
sity of personal good, is an attribute of man's nature. 
Tl^is opinion is not only accordant witb the suggestions 
of the light of nature, but is sanctioned by other and 
higher authority. The pursuit of our own happiness is 
obviously recognised in the Scriptures, and is urged upon 
us as a duty. While we are required to love our neigh- 
bour, it is nowhere said that we must perform this duty 
to the exclusion of a suitable regard for our own felicity. 
— ^The desire of happiness thus implanted in our own con- 
stitution we denominate by a simple and expressive term, 
SELF-LOVE. But it caunot be denied that tiie import of 
the term is frequently niisunderstood, and that the term 
itself is liable to erroneous applications. 

This is owing to the fact that the principle is not al- 
ways, and perhaps we should say, is not generally reg- 
ulated and restrained as it ought to be ; but irequentTf 
degenerates into a perversion, which ought to be careful- 
ly distinguished from its innocent exercise. It is npt self- 
love, but the perversion of self-love, which is properly 
called SELFISHNESS ; and while self-love is always inno- 
cent, and, under proper regulationiS, is morally commend- 
able, as being the attribute of a rational nature and ap- 
proved by God himself, sELFism<i£Ss, on the contrary, is 
always sinful, as existbg in violation of what is due to 
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others, and at yariance with the will of Ood^ — ^It is due 
to the cause of morals and religion, as well as of sound 

f>hilo8ophy, to make this important distinction. Self- 
ove is the principle which a holy God has given ; selfish- 
ness is the loathsome superstructure which man, in the 
moments of his rebellion and sin, has erected upon it 

4 133. Modifications of selfishness ; pride, Yanity, and arrogance. 

Selfishness, it will he kept in mind, is employed as the 
general name for any excessive or inordinate exercises of 
self-love whatever^ But selfishness is susceptible of va- 
rious modifications, and exhibits itself to the notice of 
others in different ways and under different aspects. 
One of the most marked and important of its modifica- 
tions is Pride. 

Pride not pnly implies an inordinate estimate and love 
of our own interests, but appears to be distinguished fi-om 
the other forms of selfishness in being attended with a 
desire that others, either for the sake of am own gratifi- 
cation or for the sake of humbling them, should be made 
sensible of what we suppose to be our superiority- — Ac- 
cordingly, the feeling of pride is not to be considered as 
Smiteo, m the occasions of its exercise, to the possession 
of toy one oluect or quality, or to any single circum- 
stance or combination of circumstances. It will be like- 
ly to attach itself to any object whatever which becomes 
predominant in our affections, and in which we suppose 
ourselves to have the advantage over others. One is 
proud of his ancestry, another of his riches, a third of 
his intellectual ascendancy, and a fourth of the beauty 
of his dress or person. 

We may not only consider pride as one of the modifi- 
cations of selfishness, but pride itself seems to be suscep- 
tible of some subordinate inodifications, so distinct as to 
be known by appropriate names. When, for instance, 
it is very officious, and makes an ost^itatious display of 
those circumstances in which the subject of it supposes 
his siqperioritv to consist, it is termed vanity. When it 
discovers itself, not so much in the display of the circum- 
stances, or supposed circumstances of superiority, as in 
a contempt, and in sneering disparagements of tne infe- 
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rior qualities of others^ it is tenned battghtiness or abro* 

OANCE. 

It may be fbrdier added, that we are always, if we 
would' be exact in our discrimination of the sources of 
human action, to make a distinction between pride and a 
mere deedre of esteem, which has already come under 
our notice. The desire of esteem may exist in all its 
forms distinct from pride ; and, when properly regulated, 
is not only useful, but is morally commendable. But 
pride, considered as distinct from the desire of esteem, 
and as essentially a modification of selfishness, is morally 
evil. Perhaps no state of mind, if we consider our nu- 
merous infirmities and wants, is less suited to our situation, 
or is more fitted to bring upon us the ^sapprobaticm and 
rebukes of our Maker. 

^ 134. Reference to the opimons of philoaophical writexs. 

It would be easy to introduce passages in support c^ 
the greater part of the views of this chapter, if it were 
deemed necessaty, from writeis whose opinions are re-, 
ceived with def<»rence, and are jusdy entitled to be so. 
It appears from the recent Work of Dr. Chalmers on the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, that he re-' 
gards the desire of possession (the possessory principle, 
as it may be conveniently designated^ as connatural to 
the human mind. (Vdi. i, chap, vi., ^ 8-13.) Mr. 
Stewart takes the same view in regard to the principle 
of self-love, or the desire of happiness. (Active smd. 
Moral Powens, bk. iL, chap. L) On this important sub- 
ject, which, in some of its aspects, is closely connected 
with the requisitions and appeals of revealed religion, we 
find the following expHcit statement in Dr. Wardlaw's 
recently-published treatise, entitled Christian Ethics. 

>^ Self-love is an essential principle in the constitution 
of every intel%ent creature, meaning bj self-love the 
deare of its own preservation and well-bemg. By no ef- 
fort of imi^nation can we fancy to ourselves such a 
creature constituted without this. It is an original law 
in the nature of every sentient existence. In man, it is 
true, in regard especially to the sources from which it has 
^ught its gratification^ it is a principle which, since bia 



M\, has been misetably perverted and delMned, degeoar- 
atiw, in ten tibousand instances, into utter selfishness, and 
in w partaAdi^ of this nnworthy taint Between self- 
idiness, however, and legitiaaate self-love, there is an ob- 
Tious suid wide discrepance. The latter is not at all Aa- 
^■nctifve (rf our nature as degenerate, btit was inwoven in 
' its very texliirey as it came from Ihe Creator^ hand. 
The former is properly the corruption of tiie latter. , It 
leads the creature w>a is under its donnnant k^uenoe to 
prefer self to fellow-creatures and to God, so as to sedc 
its own real or supposed advantage at the expense of the 
interests and the honour of both. So far, on the contra- 
ry, 18 self-love froin being tmwarrantaUe, that, in that 
port of Grod's law which pcescribes our feelings iaid con- 
duct towards our'^IIow-creatttres, it is assamed as the 
standard measitfe of the commanded <laty^ 'Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thvsslf.' Take away self-love, 
or siq>pose it possible that the human heart should be tK- 
^v«sted of it, smd von ajnnihilate the command by rander- 
ii^ it unintdligiUe. 

^ There is jiot, assuredly, any part of tfie divine word 
by which i^e are reqinred, in any circumstances, to divest 
ouiselve^ of thid essential principle in our constitution. 
That woid, on'th^icontrary, is full of appeals to it, tmder 
evoy divwity <X foim. Such are all its threatenings, 
all its -promises, dl its invitations.'' 
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CaaAPTER V. 

itoFSNSITKB 0OianNVE0«-*<-SOCIiI«iTV) OR THE SESOCS.OIF 

SOCBBTT. ' • • 

^ 135. Hie'pdnciple.of 90ci«lUj ovigiii*! in tbe iaxmn^ mind. 

* In examining the propensive principles, it is a matter 
of but litde conseqtieiice, dther philosophically or pradi- 
caUy, in what order they present themselves -ibr consider 
ation. The priifciple of sociality, or desik'e of society, is 
4eferredto tbe present chapter, s^ is made^fii^ subject of 
Vol. BL— O 
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a diBtiQct'ooDflidierfitiony not because the osder of liatnre 
required it, but because its importance seemed to entitle 
it to a more det^ed and ext^ded. notice than the prin- 
ciples which have preceded.*— The doctrine which we 
propose to maintain is, that men naturally (iiot moved to 
it primariJiy by the influences of education or considera- 
tions of interest, but of Uiemselves and natwrdly) have 
a desire of the company or.sodely of their feUow-men ; 
a tendency of the mind eiqpressed by the single term s(^ 

CULITV or SOqUBILITT. 

4 136. The principle of sociality not selfish. 

We are aware that the desite (^ society, as well as 
some of the other original propen6i^Ils, has sometimes 
been regarded as a mere modincaticm .of 9Hfi9m* It is 
the fact, however, that, in its first operatioivthe deedr^ of 
society acts instiiictrvely, being directed to its obiect as 
an mtimaie end, wholly irrespective^- of anjr pleasure 
.which may subsequently be found attached tQ its attain* 
ment It is one of the characteristics of D^ire, ais we 
have already SfBeii, that the attainment of its olgect is- at- 
tended with more or less' pleasure And this is as tn]^ 
of the successful i^ue of the principle of Sociajky as. of 
any other principle, involving, as^a part of its ^ure, the 
desiring element. Accordingly,, after tbe> esqperienee-of 
pleasure attendant upon its successful exercise, even in a 
single instance, it is possible that its subsequent action 
may be prompted rather by a regard to the concomitant 
enjoyment than to the object which originally called it 
fortL Such an exercise of the principle under consider- 
ation may, with some appearsinde of propriety, be term- 
ed ti selfish one ; but this is rather a secondary than an 
original exercise; and does not so much indicate "vidiit 
the principle is by nature as what it msnr become by sub- 
ordinate or by perverting influepces. Li itself conader- 
ed, it is innoc»snt and highly usefid ; it may indeed, after 
it^ first, eai^ercise,, be indulged &omf a regard tc^per^onal 
.or self-interested conadorati^s ; ]that is to say, firom a 
jregard to our .own happiness or pleasure ; but ev^i tb^ 
, exercise of the principle from such considerations is ng^ 
to,be regai:^,,^ som§ may supp^^, as moraUy W|r<x^, 



provided it is so r^dafed as not to oonffict mOt Urn 
proper operation of other principles and with the claims 
of duty.' 

§ 137. Referenca to the doetrine of Hobbes on thb rabiect 

We ;diall enter a little more minutely into the oonad* 
eration of this principle than of those which have prece- 
ded ; for this jeason, among otheis, that the doctrine 
which we propose to maintain has not been uniTersally 
recdived. We have reference in this remark to the opioK 
ions of those peisons who, in ccmcurrence with the doc- 
trine of Mr. Hobbes, the author of the political treatise 
of the Leviathan and of some philosophical writing 
maintain that men do not naturally seek, but rather avoid 
each other's society, being inspired with sentiments of 
aversion, and regaiding th^ fellow-men as enemies and 
not as friends. If the great &ct, which meets them at 
the first step in the inquiry, that men actually live in so- 
ciety, be objected to diem, they answer, not by denying 
the hety but by saying that this is a matter of necessity ; 
in other words, that men live in sooety, not because they 
love it, but because, in all the circumstances of the case, 
they had rather do this, painfid as it is, than suffer other 
evils still greater. The weak, they say, found themselves 
in darker of being overrun and destroyed by the more 
powerfol ; and, in order to protect themselves, were will- 
ing to enter into -a companionship and union with their 
fefiowHnen, which they would otherwise have gladly 
avoided. And, in pnoof of the correctness of their opin- 
ions, they refer to those precautions against the injurious 
afctadra of others which are generally considered necessa- 
ry, such as lodis, keys, bars, bolts, prisosis, civil officers 
of justice, and a militaiy force. 

^ 138. Remarks on the statements of the preceding section. 

. In order that the subsequent part of the discussion may 
be less embarrassed, it will be proper to delay a moment 
in the consideration of these statements. As to the fact 
that such precautions as have been specified are general^ 
Jy taken, and that there is a i:^ason for them, we do not 
that it is 9t sjll a matter of question. But it vniX 
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be recollected, if there were only one tmpTUicipled and 
violent man in a community of some hundreds or thou- 
sands, who felt disposed, in secrecy and darkn^, or at 
any other ,time, to exert his power to the injury of lis 
neighbours, these precautions would be rendered necessa- 
ry. The view, therefore, which we may properly take 
is, that the facts referred to, although they may be admit- 
teid to exist, do not necessanly prove the absence of the 
principle of sociality, conadered as a genial element of 
human nature, but merely prove the presence and influ- 
ence of other principles, which have the effect, in some 
instances, to restrict and overrule the social element-^The 
general rule, resting, as we shall endeavour to show, on 
satisfactory evidence, is, that man is a social bang, seek- 
ing and delighting in the society of his fellow-men ; and 
the facts iust referred to merely show, and so far ftey 
may be admitted to be concluave, that the general rule 
is hable to occasdonal exceptions. 

4 180. The doctrine of an origmal principle of eociftlity eippMted by 
the. view that it is neceaaary to man in hia. actual aituation. - 



In proceeding to brin^ forward some conaderations in 
support of the doctrine mat the desire of sodety is a con- 
natural element of our mental nature, it may be remark- 
ed, as introductory to other considerations of a more de* 
cisive character, that the various relations which man 
sustains seem to require it. In other wor^ hi» ^toation 
is such, bein^ unable, in point of £ict, to e^dst independ- 
ently of society, as to demand just such a princij^e as 
this. If he be'destitute of this principle, it may be said, 
urith no small degree of plausibility, that he is not fitted 
with entire wisdom to those circumstances in irhich he is 
actually placed. But this state of things would obviously 
be at variance with the analogy of nature in other cases ; 
and would seem to imply not only a deficiency of wis- 
dom, but a want of goodness also m the Supreme Bcsng. 
In other cases H^ has fitted, with an admirable adjust- 
ment, the oljects 6f his creation and care to the situations 
in which he has designed them to live and act. The 
wing of the bird is precisely adapted to the air; the fin 
*' the fish is adapted to the element where it is plaoed ; 
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fheoiganof ropiraiicmkeoBibnDedto Uie properties of 
Hie atmosphere; the eye esdiibits ft wonderful adaptatbn 
to the light; the o^an'of touch is sidlfiilly adapted to 
the nature of the external bodies with which it is conver- 
sant ; and die same of instances innumerable. As man, 
theref<xey is finrnd existing as a member and part of so- 
cietjy and, by general oobcessmiy cannot li^^e happily and 
efl^tively, if he can live at all, out of society, we should 
be naturall;jr led to expect that the principle of his in- 
ternal Goostilation woold be such as to ooirespond to the 
facts and inddents of his -external condition. Society is 
necessary to him ; and the princq>le of sociality ooire- 
sponds to tfiis necessity, by fumidiing a firm and broad 
l&sis for die existence of society. And this coneqxHid- 
enoe indicates wisdom. But what shall we say of that 
wisdom or that goodness which, in oonneKion with the 
undemable necessity of the social constitution of things^ 
im^aots in the human mind a principle of rq»ulsion, 
tiiiiich tends to arm eveiy man against his nmghbour, and 
to scatter society in a tlioasand directionsl 

4 UO. Of Uua principle as it exisU in the lower animtle. 

Before we advance to the direct {Moofi on this sul:]ject, 
fhere is one odier consideration which, altliough of sub- 
txrdinate importance, may still be thought worthy of some 
notice. It is, that the principle of sociality exists, with 
but few exeeptioas, in the various classes of the lower an^ 
imab. Those of the same class are found constanUy 
herding together; and no small part 'of the pleasure 
wtoch they experience appears to result from the fact of 
ti participation in each other's company. Wheaiever 
lii^ are compelled to separate from each other for any 
length' of time, particvdarbr the young aniinals, they a(* 
most invariaUy exhibit a nigh degree of uneasiness and 
imfaappiliess. "^So strong is their desbe of society, that 
animak Itho hsippea to be-separated from those of' their 
t>^iihik kind will not osfoequentiy form a fiiendabip with 
other amncds, whose tompanioqship^ under other circum- 
stances, would be far from being sought after.; — If this 
principle is hebessuy in the lower aniraals, and contrib- 
utes to their ha|^in6S8,.as it dbviously doss,, why' should 

02 
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fiot nan, who stands equally m need tA it, be put in 
possession of the benefits of the same prindple % We 
certainly should expect to find it to be so. 

§ 141. llie ezkMnce of the principle ahoWD fiom the conduct of chil- 
dren and youth. 

We now proceed to remark, that the existence of the 
propensity under consideration is ^shown, in the first place, 
like that of some of the propeBsi^ve principles of the last 
chapter, by what we notice in the early periods of life* 
No one is ignorant that infants and very young children 
exhibit a strong attadiment to their parents and others 
who tend iqx>n ttiem, and a deare for their company, and 
uneasiness at their absence. When left alc^ie^ even for 
a very short time, they discover a great deeree of unhap* 
piness, which may sometimes be ascribed to fear, b^ 
more often to the mere sense of loneliness and thi^ desire 
for society. 

When other in£euits and children are brought into, their 
company, whom. they have never seen before, thi9 proi- 
pensity is at once shown in their smiles, their animated 
gestures, and sparkling eyes. And when they^ are old 
enough to go out and play in the ^eets, we nnd- diem 
almost always in groups.: Their sports, their wandering 
in fields and forests, their excursions in fishijs^ >and hi)nW 
ing, are all made in companies; and the piivilege of 
amusing themselves in these . ways, on the condition of 
not bemg allowed the attendance of others, would be 
deemed scarcely better thui a ptoishquent . 

In corroberation oi. wfaai has just, be^an said, we may 
properly recur a moment to those strpog jattaohments 
which are formed in early life. Wherever we go, and 
whatever vicissitudes of fortune may attend us, our 
thoughts and aflkctions revert with 6agemq9^ to. the as^ 
sociates of our early days. The basis of thk) ^ong atr 
tachment, it can hardly be doubted, is. to be soi^t jTo^ in 
the operations of the principle of sociality. It wa«| i^p^er 
the influences of- this, principle, that we so. frequently 
!50ught them out; thatrwe flew .eagerly to tJiQ^ armsin 
the first tao m< ?*its of relaxation from duty; thati we visited 
'■vith thetn tiie jbanls of the river and ^ tec^o;^ pf jthe 
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It 18 true diat aoaK pc— ^ipcariiycd tojpeak 
<tf these dHngi as KsalliDg fioa^ or al least aa voj ckaa* 
hr oonneijled withytfaeoooifiDrisaiidooDivcBicBOflBof czv* 
ihoed life, hi odicr woida, th^ sspiibae tkd AM seek 
sode^^ ftol bom wbj naftoral impolse of the SBsnd, faitf 
]iierd)r fipDOU die antiGipaaiMi of ^^- ^^^f^^^ idtich 80Gi-> 
ety, eoosidesed as die soaroe aod oealie of cifiligatiny 
andtheMSyWiUbelikdjtoicoBlier. Thattfaedeareof 
aoeieljr is ineroeaed fay diis eoasidBratkiii, it is peibaps not 
Bcc easaiy «tfaer to aflkm or deny; bat tfaatit is oogiiia- 
ted or eseated by svch tiews, which is the fitatiPiafnt that 
y/re object to, is a postioa which does not-^^iear at all 
warranted by the iians that are presented to oar noticew 
Look, for iastaooe, zi those portions of the honan nice 
tiiat are oonfeswdiy in a state of borbarisoit aod con&der 
the lasoliBivi^bttBh ace thece pfesen^ Wh^f^ ^ ¥9 
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find tbe social principle showing itself more strongly than 
ftmong groups of wandering Gipsies, than in tlie tents 
of stem and restless Arabs^ in the wigwams and huntings 
parties of American savages^ or the cheerless abodes of 
the poor and desolate Esquimaux 1 Unpolished in mas^ 
ners, and rou^h in temper, and wanting ev^n ^«^es* 
saries of life, it must be something more than the mere 
refinements and pleasures of civilization which brings 
them together, day after day and night after ni^ht, and 
makes the walls of ^eir miserable habitations tremble with 
their tumultuous cOmpanionship.-^It is one of the excel** 
lences of this ^eat principle, that it is the friend of tiie 
ignorant and the wretched. Bereft oi those comforts 
which are generally understood to attend the oonditioQ 
of refinement and opulence, they are prompted by the 
operations of the social principle to throw themselyes into 
the arms of their feUow-men ^ and, as the ordinary rei^alt, 
they find, in the mere naked fact of social interCOitfse, a 
degree of substantial consolation. 

.4 143. The fiooial pnnciple exi9tf in the oiMuss qf/MTcwtf. 

It may be renruiced, in reply to what has been said'y 
that there are individuals, and even maiSses or boifie&t)f 
men, who are in* it state of contention ind wiur with 'aOi- 
ciety, and in whom, of course^ the social principle has no 
place. The fact which is stated we do- not deny; but 
the conclusion ^hioh is drawft from it does not follow, 
and is not true; . On t^e contrary, it is a striking £act> 
that the social principle^ although- restricted in. its nmge, 
is found to exist, with undiminished strength^ in those who 
are generally regarded as the outcasts and'enemiesof ao* 
ciety. Tlie^ men would be more desdiat^ ttnd wretched 
than they are if there were not some wi^ x^om'they 
could associate ; some whom they could call their friends^ 
Boid With' whom they coukt participate in their good or 
evil fMnne. The iiiihience of the desire of esteem may 
be overruled and annulled ;' the < sentiments of tilial and 
parental affection may be extinguished; the fight' o£ con- 
science may be put out; land y^ they may find themselves 
unable (and, in point ^of factj this is almost invariably the 

'^) ta scmder entirely th^ tie which biBsk ^tbem to.tbeir 
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£allowo!m€ii. They can bear the pmn, so insujiportabie 
to an unperverted and ii^^iiious mind, of haTing their 
names cast out as evi}; but they are unable to endure 
tbeiwietcbednesBof an entiie and absolute secknion from, 
soeiety. 

^ i44. Pzoofii of tha naturftl. desire of wciety ficom the coftfesAont and 
conduct of those who h&ve been deprived of it. 

Let us now attend a nuMenent, in the third place, to the 
con<htion of those who are so unfortunate as to be sep- 
arated fiom society, particulariy from their frioids. We 
presume to say that it willrequire no further proof than , 
IS involved in the mere statement itself, when we assert- 
that the grief they sufier is in all ordinaiy cases skc^e 
and deep ; and that, not unfiequently, it is extreme. If 
the record of human misery could at once be unfolded to 
our view, it would abmidantly i^ear in respect to mul- 
titudes who have perished in prison and in exile, that it 
was the deprivation of human society, particularly the so- 
ciety of their fiiends, which infus^ the deadliest ingre- 
dient into their cup of suffering. If the social propensity 
be not natural to us, it is not easy to explain why an ex- 
clusion from intercourse with our fellow-men should be 
attended with such unspeakable wretchedness. Even 
the stem and inflexible Coriolanus, for whom aU the forms, 
of danger and even, death seem to have had no terrors, 
could not endure his protracted banishment from Rome 
without bitter complaint, '^ MuUo miserius seni exUiuvk 

If we felt at liberty thus to take' up the time of the 
reader, we might, without doubt, illustrate the subject by 
some affecting statements. It will answer our purpose, 
however, briefly to recur to a nngle incident in the his- 
tory of the Republic of Venice. In the year 1460, a 
young man by the name of Foscari, the only aurvivii^ 
9on of the Doge of the same name, was bamshed from 
the Republic on a charge of which it was subsequently 
ascertained that he was innocent^ Having suffered the 
wretehedness of banishmestt for five*long years, he at last 
wrote to the Duke of Milan, impk>ring bis assistance ; but 
the l^ttcir^ was. put into the hands of the Venetian Couur 
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cil of Ten. As the la^vs of the Reptiblic forbade any ap* 
plication to foreign priiices in anything which related to 
the Gk)yerninent of Venice, the Council considered the 
circmnstance such as to require that he should be sent 
for, and tried upon this new crime. Being brought be-^ 
fore them, he made this remarkable statement to the 
Council : That he wrote the letter in the iuU persuasion 
that the merchant, whose character he knew, would be- 
tray him, and deliver it to them; the consequence of 
which, he foresaw, would be his being ordered back to 
Venice, the only means he had in his power of seeing his 
parents and friends ; a pleasure for which he had lan- 
guished with insurmountable desire for some time, and 
which he was willing to purchase at the expense cf any 
danger or pain. — ^The event showed that he was sincere 
in what he said, for, on being ordered back to the place 
of his banishment, he died in a short time of pxae an- 
guish of heart. 

i 145. Further proofs and illustrations of the natural origin of the prin- 
ciple of socialit^r. 

The considerations which have hitherto been advan- 
ced are plain, obvious, and incontrovertible; showing 
undeniably tiiat society is man's natural element, arid that 
his permanent removal from it is attended with immeas- 
urable pain. Such instances as those last referred to, 
which, unfortunately, are found thickly scattered in histo- 
ry, indicate how much of truth and nature there is in the 
following passage of Thomson's Agamemnon : 

" Cast on the wildest of the Cyclad isles, 
Where never human foot had marked the shore, 
These raffiane left me. Yet believe me, Areas, 
I never heard a sound so dismal as their parting oaxs." . 

But we- proceed, in the fourth place, to remark, that 
Ibere is another class of facts, of a very interesting char- 
acter, which not only show the existence of this propen** 
sity, but illustrate its strength in a most striking manner.' 
Facts can be brought to show that the desire of society 
is so inseparable from man's nature and so stroiig, that, 
if men are entirely ei^cluded from the company of thdr 
felk)w-men, they will establish an acquaintance and com- 

^ionship with sheep, dogs, horsey goats, mice, i^ecs^ 
ing whatever, which has life and motion. 
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<< As the old man erept oat of his little hut," gqrs Wal- 
ter Scott, "his two fihe^oats came to meet him, and Udc- 
ed his hands in gratitiLide for the vegetables witid whieh 
be supplied them from his garden*"* The Black Dwatf 
acknowledged the gratitude of these animate, and «ss«rtr 
ed that^ outcast and deformed as he was^the finest etope 
that ever statuary moulded would be an object ot indlf* 
ferenoe of of akurm, should it present itse^* instead of the 
mutilated trunks to whose.services'they were accustomed* 

Although the fictitious delineations of this celebrated 
writer are hardly less valuable in relation to the human 
mind than if thc^ were ^ven as the authentic details of 
history, we find, m his Life .of Napoleon, an incident par^ 
allel to the above, and which throws light on the subject 
bef^MTB uSb Speaking of the banishments and other forms 
of suffering connected with the French Revolution, he rer 
marks, that *^ sif an^eis are forcibly affected by the tri- 
Hing incidents which sometimes recall th^ meDM>ry of 
those fearful tim^ A venerable French ecclesiastic be- 
ing on a visit at a gentlemanfs hous^ in Horih. Britain, it 
was remarked by we family that a favourite eat, rather 
wild and capricious in his habits, paid particular atten- 
tion to their guest It was explained by the priest giv« 
mg an account of his lurking in the waste garret, or lum- 
ber-room, of an artisan's house for. several wedcs. In 
this condition he had no better amusement than to study 
the manners aaid habits of the cats which frequented his 
place of retreat, and acquire the .mode of. conciliatinff 
tiidr.favour. . The. difficiilty of supplying him with foo^ 
without attracting su^icipn, was extreme, and it could 
wAy be {flaced near hlsi place of concealment in small 
quantities and at uncertam time& Men, women, and 
children knew of his being in that, place ; there were re- 
•wards to be.gaiined by discovery, life to be lost by per- 
severing in concealing him ; yet he was feithfull^ pro- 
served) to try upon a Scottish cat, after the restoration of 
flte Monarchy, the ^xts which he had learned in his mis^ 
erable pli^ee of shelter during the reign of Terror. The 
Uatory of the time abovmds .with sixj^ilar instaM^es."! 

 The Black lUwarf, chap. til. 

t Seott't life o^ Napclooii Boiiaj{iiarto, cbap. xri. 
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4 140. Olhor iUgstrfttions of • vmaar kittd. 

The mstances of the preceding section are introduced 
lo riiow that men, if deprived of huooan society, vnU en^ 
deavdur to satisfy the natural demands of'tfadr propensi* 
ties by forming a species of intimaey with thie lower ani* 
mals; a oircumstftnce which seems to us decinvcdy^o erince 
not (mly the innate existence, but the great strength of tiie 
social tendency. There are multitudes of oth^ facts of 
the same kind, and stifi more strildng than those which 
have aheady been notio^; Baron Trenck, ibr instance, 
in order to alleviate the wretchedness of his long^ and 
dreadful imprisonment^ made the attempt, and was suc- 
cessful in it, to tame a mouse. He mouse, according to 
his account -of him. Would not oidy play ardund him and 
eat from his hand, but discovered esttraordinary marks of 
sa^amt]^ as well as of attachment • 

^' This intelligent moa8e,'''he reamkffy '^had nearly 
been my ruin. I had diverted myself wi^ it durmg Ae 
night ; it had been nibbling at my door, and ^pering cm 
a trencher. The s^itinels- happened to hear our amuse* 
ment, and called the office^; they heard also^and add^ 
ed, all was not. right in my dfuigeon. At daybreak mf 
doors resounded ; the town-major, a smith, and mason en^ 
tered. Strict search was begun ; flooring, walls, chains^ 
and my own person were all ssrutiiflz^, but in vainP. 
They asked what wds the noise they had hoard. I men- 
tioned the mouse, whistled, and it eame and jumped tipoil 
my shoulder. Orders were men that I shinild be d^m* 
ved of its society ; I earnest entreated that they wbuld 
iat least spare its life. The officer on guard gave me his 
word of honour he would present it to a Iadf> wlM 
would treat it with the titmost tenderness. - - ^ 

^^ He took it away, turned it loose in* th^ gtiar^boom, 
-but it was tame to me alone, and sought a Indinr-^Iace. 
it had "fled to my pr»6n doOr, and, at the hour of virifta- 
tion, ran into my dungeon, immediately' testifying its joy 
byits antic leaping between my legs. It is wortiir^ of r^ 
mark that it had been taken away blindfold^ ^^ ^ ^ 
say, "^K^rapped in a handkeircbief. The guardrooQi wsb 
a hundred paces from my dimgeon. How, then, did it 
'*'^d its master ? Did it know or did at wait for the hour 



of Tisitation ? Had it remariced the doors were daily 
opened 1 

^ All were desirous of obtainmg this mouse, but the 
magor carried it off far lus lady ; she put it into a cage, 
where it pined^ refused ail sustenance, and in a few days 
was found dead.^ — ^The loss of this little companion made 
me for sotqe tkne qdte .melancholy.'' 

4 147. Other invtances in illustration of the seme subject. 

Mr. Stewart, in illustrating this veiy subject, makes the 
following statement — ^^ The Count d^ Lauzun was coin 
fined I^ Louis XIV. for nine years in the Castle of Pig- 
nerol, in a small room where np light could enter but 
from a chink in the roof. Li this sditude be attached 
himself to a spider, and eontrired for some time to amuse 
Umself in attemptmg to tame it, with catchii:^ flies for 
its support, and vrith superintending the progress of its 
web. The jailer discovesed his amusement and killed 
the spider ; and the Count used afterwadrd to declare, that 
the pang he felt on the occasion could be compared only 
to that of a mother for the loss of a child*" 

More recently we find statements of a omilar purport 
in the interesting httle work of Silvio Pellico, which gives 
an account, oflis Ten Yeam' Imprisonment-" feing 
almost depriv/ed of human society,'' he renisa*ks, ^^ I one 
day made acquaintance with some ants upon my win- 
dow ; I fed them ; they went away, and, ere long, the 
place was thronged wim these little insect^ as if come by 
invitation. A spider, too, had weaved a noble edifice 
upon tdlj walls, and I often gave him a feast of gnats or 
flies, wmdb were extremely annoying to me, and which 
he liked much better than I did. I got quite accustomed 
to the sight of him; he would run overmy bed, and 
come and take the precious morsels out of. my hand*" 

On a certain occasion, being detected in conversation 
with his feliow-prisoner. Count Orobini, Pellico. was npt 
only reprimanded, but strictly drdered never, afterward ta 
converse firom his window. He resolutely refiised, in lan« 
guage that clearly indicates the worldngs and longinffs 
of the human heart. ^^ I diiall do no such thing. I shul 
speak as long as I have breath,.and invite my n^hbour 

Vol. IL— P 
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to talk to me. If be refuse, I will talk to roy window 
bars, I will talk to the hills before me, I wiU talk to the 
birds as they fly about I wiU talk."— -On another ocoa- 
sion, after having been visited by some one who* took a 
more than usual interest in his sotuation, he exclaims^ 
** How strange, how irresistible is the desire of the solita- 
ry prisoner to behold some one of his ovm species ! It 
amounts to almost a sort of ifistindf as if to prevent 
insanity, and its usual consequence, the tendency to self- 
destruction. The Christian religion, so abounding 'in 
views of humanity, forgets not to «iumerate among its 
works of mercy the visiting of the prisoner. The mere 
aspect of man, his look of commiseration, his willing- 
ness, as* it were, to share with you, and bear a part q£ 
your heavy burden, even when you know he cannot re- 
lieve you^ has something that sweetens your bitter cup.'^ 
We hold it to be quite certain, that such considerations 
and facts as have been brought forward cannot be sati&* 
factorily explained except on the ground that the love 
of society is originally implanted m the human mind. 
We might, therefore, be ss^e in leaving the subject heire; 
but there are some other facts, similar to those which 
have been mentioned, that seem to possess no small de^ 
gree of interest We refer not so inuch to the case of 
distinguished individuals who have been subjected to lone 
and severe imprisonment, as to some of the more generd 
results that may be gathered from the Ustoiy of prison, 
discipline. 

^ 148. The aubjeci illustrated from experiments in pnyon. discipline. 

In the year 1821, the Legislature of New*York direct- 
ed the Superintendent of the Auburn State IVison to se* 
lect a number of the most hardened criimnals^ and to 
lock them up in solitary cells, to be kept there day and 
ni^ht, wifiiout any interruption of their solitude, and 
without labour. This order, whidi was regarded, and 
was designed to be regarded, in the light of an experi- 
ment, was carried into effect in September of' that year, 
by confining eighty criminals in the manner prescnbed. 
On this experiment Messrs. Beaumont and Tocqueville, 
'^ete recently commissioned by 4ihe French govern- 
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ment to extoiine and to report on the American system 
of Prison Discipline, make the- following remarks : '^ This 
trial, from which so happy a result had been anticipated, 
was fatal to the greater part of the convicts ; in order to 
reform them, they had been subjected to complete isola-* 
tion ; but this absolute solitude, if nothmg interrupt it, 
is beyond the strength of man ; it destroys the crinunal 
without intermission and without pity ; it does not reform, 
it kills. — ^The unfortunates on whom this experiment was 
made, fell into a state of depression so manifest that their 
keepers were struck xirith it ; their lives seemed in dan- 
ger if they remained longer in this situation; five of 
them had alreaily succumbed during a single year ; their 
moral state was no less alarming ; one of them had be- 
come insane ; another, in a fit of despair, had embraced 
the opportunity, when the keeper brought him something, 
to precipitate himself from bis cell, running the almost 
certain chance of a mortal fall. — ^Upon these and similar 
effects the system was finally judged* The governor o£ 
the State of New-York pardoned twenty^x of those in 
solitary confinement. The others, to whom this favour 
was not extended, were allowed to leave the cells during 
the day, and to work in the common w^orkshops of the 
prison." 

The Philadelphia Penitentiary appears to be constitu- 
ted on what may be considered a mixed principle of pun- 
ishment, viz., solitary confinement combined with labour, 
and alleviated by opportunities of reading and by fre- 
quent visits from official persoTH^^ such as me inspectors, 
wardens, and chaplain. When Messrs. Beaumont and 
Tocqueville visited this Penitentiary, one of the prisoner^ 
said to them, in lan^age which feelingly intimates how 
repugnant entire solitude is to the natural sentiments of 
the human heart, " It is with joy that I perceive the fig- 
ure of the keepers who visit my cell. This summer a 
cricket came into my yard ; it looked like a compamon. 
When a butterfly or any other animal happens to enter 
my cell, I never do it any harm." 

It may be added here, on the authority of the Transla- 
tor of the Work from which the foregoing extracts have 
been made, that *^ the fatal effects of solitary eonfinemeoA 
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widiout labour, both to the body and the mind of the 
prisoners^ has not been limited to the Auburn Prjson. 
1 he Penitentiaries of Maryland^ M aine, Virginia, and 
New-Jersey, in their experiments of this kind, have not 
exhibited happier results. In the latter prison, ten per-^ 
sons are mentioned as having been killed, by sojitaiy con- 
finement."* 

§ 149. Relation of the social principle to civil society. 

It is on such considerations that we maintain the prin- 
ciple which has now been the subject of examination,to 
be connatural to the human mind. If men are frequent- 
ly found in a state of contention, jealous of each other's 
SKlvancement, and seeking each other's injury, we are 
not to regard this as their natural portion, but rather as 
the result, in many cases at least, of misapprehension. If 
they understood, m every case, the relative position, of 
those with whom they contend, and especially if they 
were free from all un&vourable influences from mose who 
happen to be placed in positions of authority, the great 
mass of mankind would find the principle of sociality suc- 
eessiijly asserting its claims against, those causes of re- 
pulsion and strife which,for various reasons, too often exist. 

In concluding this subject, we may properly revert a 
moment to the strange notion of Hoboes,, and those who 
think with him, that man is kept in society only by the 
fear of what he significantly calls the Leviatha9 ; that is 
to say, of Civil Society in the exercise of force. These 
writers give us to underhand that it is the chain, the 
sword, and the fagot which sustain the uniformity of 
the social position. We have no doubt that civil Govern- 
ment, in its proper administration, has a favourable effect, 
even in the exercise of force. But, at the same time, it 
is a g^at and important fact, that Civil Society has a 
diiTerenjt, and, in all respects, a better foundation than this. 
It is bas^ on the .constitution of , the mind itself, on the 
unfailing operations of the social principle. It is true 
that the tendencies of this. principle are sometimes tem- 
porarily annulled by counteracting and adverse influen- 

* Lieber*s Translation of Beaumont ind Tocqneviile's Ptobifcntiaiy 
4By8tom of tli0 United St^tts, p. 5» bl^ 161, iSS. • . ^ 
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ces; but tfa^ prmciple itself is never, in a sound nundf 
perfectly extingubhed. There is philosoidiieal truth, as 
well as poeticsd beauty, in the well*kiM>wn expresdons q[ 
Cowper. 

** Maa in soeiety is like a flower 
Blown in his native bed ; 'tis ibere alone 
His facuUiM, expanded in'f«U bloom. 
Shine out ; there only reach their proper use," 

4 150. Of the form of desire denominated hope. 

Before leaving the Propensities, and ascending, in the 
gradation of the Desiring or Desirous Sen^biEties, to 
the still higher class oif the AiTections, we may delay a 
moment upon a state of mind which, although we may 
not have authority to give it a distinct place, has a name 
in every language, and perhaps we may add with strict 
truth, a residence in every breast. We refer to the state 
of mind denominated Hope, which does not appear to be 
a distinct form of desir^. separate . from every other, but 
rather a modification of all its forms. When the desire, 
whether it appear in the form of a propensity, or an af- 
fection, or in any other possible shape, is attended with a 
belief of the attainment of the object towards which it is 
directed, it is generally accompanied, in cpnsequence of 
this belief, with a pleasant emotion. The effect of this 
collateral or accessory emotion is to stimulate the action 
o^ the desire, whose success it anticipates, and to diffuse 
over it a portion ,of its own glow of happiness. Of • 
course, this pleasurable emotion will be greater or less, 
according as there is a greater or less probability of the 
object being attained. When the probability is small, 
the emotion of pleasure is weak ; when it is great, the 
pleasure becomes strong. It is in the latter case that we 
oaen speak of " gay" hope, of " cheering" or « bright" 
hope, and regard it as spreading a sort of rapturous fight 
over the distant objects which it contemplates. 

^ With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heavenly light, 
Th^ poiurs remotest rapture on the sight.*' 

The iaflueneeof that peculiar mocti&cation of pleased and 
^vid desire which, in order to distinguish it from other 
(dnas^oS deare^ we dendn^jbate^Hope^ is imto^edly 

P2 
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▼erf great ; and, in most cases^ itis to bepcesumed tb^t 
its tendency is beneficiaL Scarcely a duty or ^ situation 
of life can' be named in ^hich its influence is not felt 
more or less. The schoolboy is encouraged in his tasks 
by some hope of reward ; and, when grown up to man- 
hood, he cheers himself, after a thousand disappointments, 
with some good in prospect The poor peasant, who la- 
boriously cultivates his few steril acres, sees them, in his 
anticipation, rich, and blooming, and prodigal of wealth. 
It proffers its aid in the chambers of the sick and suffer- 
ing ; and the victim of oppressive tyranny, the captive in 
the dungeon, is encouraged to summon up Ae fortitude 
necessary to prolong his existence, by the hopei hotrever 
poorly founded, of ftrture deHverance. 



CHAPTJER.Vi 

THE M1LEV<H.ENT A7FECTI0MS. 
i 151. Of the eomparatiYe nnk of the affections. 

It wOl be recollected, after some general remarks on 
the Nature of desire, we pronosed to prosecute the er- 
amination of what may be called, in distinction from the 
emotive, the desirous portion of the Pathematic sensibili- 
ties, under the subordinate heads of the Instincts, the Ap- 
petites, the Propensities, and the Affections. Having ex- 
amined, so far as secerned to be necessary for our purpose, 
the first three divisions, we are now prepared to proceed 
to the last 

The Affections are cBstinguished from the other forms 
of the desirous or propensive nature, besideis other subor- 
dinate marks or characteristics, which will naturally pre^ 
sent themselves to our notice as they come separately un- 
der examination, in being, in the firstr pla^e, more com- 
Elex, and also by the circumstance of their sustaining a 
igher place in the grackaatixm of our esteem and hot»- 
our. — ^It may be difficult td explain hoiw it bam)enS9 but 
It is unquestionably the fact^ that Ihase is a^fi«rence in 
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the sentiments of esteem, with which we contemplate dif- 
ferent parts of our nature j some being regarded with 
higher, and some with less honour. In Ike graduation 
of our regard, it appears to be the fact, that we generally 
estunate the aj^tites as in some dwee higher than the 
instmctSy and the propensities as higher than either* To 
the Affections, especially the Benevolent afiectionSy which 
occupy in our estimation a still more elevated position, we 
look with increased feelines of interest They obviously 
stand at the head of the iist ; and when we shall have 
eompieted their eacamination, nothing more will remain 
to be said on ibe r^fttlar or ordinary action of the Natu- 
ral SensH>ilitie& — ^We shall then be at liberty to proceed 
io another and still more important dass of sulijec^. 

^,152. or the complex nature of the affectioni. 

The Affections, unlike the Appetites and Propaiaties, 
$s they exist in their prinutiTe or original developement, 
are not simple states cnf mind, hot complex. According- 
Jy, the term awbction denotes a state of mind, of which 
it is indeed true that some simple emotion is always a 
part, but which differs from any single simple emotion in 
bong combined with some form of that state of mind 
Called BEsms. '^As to eyety sort of passion," says 
Kaimes, ^^we find no more in the compoation but an 
emotion, pleasant or painful, accompanied with desire." 

The affections are susceptible of being divided, al- 
though it may not be in all respects easy to carry the ar- 
rangement into effect in its details, into the two dasses of 
B^evoleht and Malevolmit The malevolent affections, 
as a general thxag, include a painAil emotion, accompa*^ 
nied with a desire of evil to the unpleasant object Tlie 
benevolent affectiotis, on the contrary, include, for the 
most part, a. {feasant emotion, aecompanied with the de- 
lam o£ good to the pleasing object But what distin- 
guidies and characterizes the two classes is probabfy not 
so much the nature of the emotion, as the desire of good 
or evil which attends it. — ^It is on the basis of this divis- 
ion that we prdpose to proceed in the exammation of this 
auUect 

It is proper to re^naikbere, that the term passions, in 
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conformity ^wkh the authorized usage of hmgaage^ is 
susceptible of being employed as entirely synonymous 
with AFFECTIONS. In this sense vre shall sometimes have 
occasion to use it, although it is frequently the case that 
it is employed also as expreaoiYe not merely of tb^ eodst* 
ence of the affections, but as implying their existence in 
a raised or eminetit degree. 

§ 153, Of lesentmeDt or anger. 

The first of the bcalsfolent affections whiofa we pro^ 
pose to con^der (that which may be termed the founda-* 
tion or basis of all the others^ is Resoitment or Anger. 
This affection, like all others, is.<^ a complex nature, in* 
Yolving an unpleasant or psunful emotion, accompanied 
with the desire of inflicting unpleasantness or pain on 
the object towards which it is directed. In >ts original 
or natural state, the desire appears to be^to some eaSent, 
the counterpart of the emotion ; that is to say, baying 
experienced an unpleasant or piunfiil emotion, m conse- 
quence of the actual or supposed ill^conduct of. others^ 
we naturally desire, in the exercise of the Resentment 
arising under such circumstances, a corresponding retri* 
bodon^ pain on the offending agent But in saying 
that they are reciprocally counterparts, we .do not feel at 
liberty to assert, although there seems to' be grounds tog 
such a suggestion, that they possess to each wier.a pre- 
cise and exact correspondence. 

Tliere are various modifiioatioBS of Resentmimt, so dis* 
tinct from each other as eatdly to admit of a separate no* 
tice, and to be entitled to a distinct^ name^ suritas Pe^ 
vishness. Jealousy, and Revenge. These will be consid* 
ered, although in as brief a manner as possible^ in their 

I proper place. It is necessary to remark a little more at 
cngth upon, the passion now before us, which may be re- 
garded as in some important sense the foundation and 
Qie place of origin to all tilie others. 

^54. Illustrations of instincuve resentment, 

The AFFECTIONS, agreong.in thisLrespect with what has 
been said of the Appetites and Propensities, have. a two- 
fold action, instinodve and yoluotary.; operisti^, in the 
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one case^ suddenlj and intbout thoosbt; in ttie other, 
oi)erating on reflection and with deliperate puipose of 
nihid.< — ^Acoordin^ly^ we proceed to Temark, in the first 
place, on the instinctive form of resentment The occa- 
sions on which this fonn of resentknent arises, or is liable 
to arise, are all cases cf harm or suffering, whethar such 
harm or suffering be caused intaition^^ or' not. The 
harm which we experience is followed fay the resent* 
ment at once; the rapidity of the retributive movement 
may be compared to that of a flash of lightning; quick 
as tiie operation of thou^t is universally allowed to be, 
there is no opportunity for its interposition between the 
hairn which has been experienced and the resratment 
tiiat follows. Under such circumstances, it is, of course 
impossible that the resentment should be regulated by 
the consideration whether the hurt whidi we have ez« 
perienced was intentional or not. It is the harm, in it- 
self considered, which arouses us, exclusdve of any ref- 
&&ice to the cireumstances under which it is inflicted. 

We not unfrequently' see instances of instinctive re* 
sentment corresponding to what has been said. It is un- 
der the influence of this form of resentment that the child 
ynhm has beeh accidentally hurt 1^ a stone or a billet of 
wood wreaks a momentary anger upon the inanimate ob- 
ject; that the Savage breaks and fiercely tram|des iqm 
the arrow which has wounded him; and that men,, in 
the first moments of their suffering, almost univenBally 
discover a sudden and marked displeasure with the cause 
of it 

^ 155. Ufet iod monl character of instiiictiye reaentmeiit. 

The object {(ft final cause, as it is sometimes termed) 
for which the principle of instinctive resentment is im- 
planted m man, seems to be to fiimish him with adegree 
of protection in the case of sudden and unforeseen attacks. 
The reasoning power is comparatively slow in its <q>era- 
tion; andlf the constitution of our nature were such as to 
require us always to wait for its resuhs before acting, we 
might, in some cases, fail of that protection winch an in- 
stinctive effort would have given. Hence the practical 
ittiportanee of this- form ^fifae principle imder oonsidera- 
tion. 
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It may be added, that instinctive resentment has no 
moral character. It is the gk)ry o^the moral nature that 
it lays back, if we may be sdlowed the expressionsy of the 
intellective nature ^ and that it does not and caiinot act, 
independently of the antecedent action, to a greater or 
less extent, of the inteUect. In other words, the nature 
of conscience is such as to require as the ba^ of its ac- 
tion a knowledge of the thin^ and its relati(uis upon 
which it is about to pronounce its opinion, which knowl«* 
edge can be acquired only by the perc^tive and com- 
paring acts of the intellect But such is the rapidity of 
mstinctive action, that it entirely exdudes a suitable 
knowledge of the event which calls it forth;. end as it in 
this way excludes the cognizance and authority of qodh 
science, it cannot be said to have a moral character, ei- 
ther good or evil. 

^ 156. Of voltuitary in distinction from jnatinctiye reeentment. 

The second, and, in a practical and moral point of view, 
the more important form of this affection,, is what may be 
denominated Voluntary Resentment. By inqukring into 
the cause of the resentment which we have instinctively 
experienced, and by suggesting reasoiis either for its in- 
crease or diminution, we are enabled to modify its action, 
and to impart to it the character of voluntanness and ac- 
countability. 

The proper occasion of deliberate or Voluntary, in dis- 
tinction from instinctive Resentment, is mnjav, as it stands 
distinguished from mere harm or hurt. That is to say, 
Voluntary resentment, when exercised in accordance with 
the intentions of nature, takes into view not only the harm 
or suffering which has been occasioned, but the motive or 
intention of the agent. The final cause or object of in- 
stinctive resentment is immediate protection ; nor does it 
appear to have anything further in view. The final cause 
of voluntary resentment is not only protection, but justice. 
Inother words, while it aims to secure protection, it doc^g 
not propose the attainment of that object, except in con- 
formity with what is strictly proJ)er and right. It always, 
therefore, in its appropriate and legitimate exercise, dis- 
penses its retribution, not simply with a rcsferencie to tl|e 
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bami, loss, or suffering which has b^n endured, but chief- 
ly with reference to^ the feelings which at the time ex- 
isted in the mind of the agent or cause of the suffering. 
- A moral character, accordingly, attaches only to the 
Tolunlary form of resentment If there is an exact pro« 
portion between the resentment and its cause ; in other, 
words, if the resentment precisely corresponds to what 
justice requires, it is ri^t But if it exce^ this just pro- 
portion it is wrong. This statement is made on the sup- 
position, that we are considering liie subject by the mere 
aid cxf the light of nature, exclusively of the Scriptures. 
If, under the Christian dispensation, we' are required, for 
high and holy reasons peculiar to that dispensation, to 
aafadue resenmd feeling which otherwise mieht have 
been justly exercised, that circumstance evidenuy places 
tiie subject in a different light 

^ 157. Tendencj of anger to excess, ancl the nataral checks to it. 

Few principles are more operative in man, in point of 
fiust, than that of resentment And although, reasoning 
on the principles of nature merely, without taking into 
view the xluty of forgiveness inculcated in the Scriptures, 
we may justify its deliberate and voluntary exercise in 
many cases, it must be admitted, on the whole, that it is 
particularly liable to a perverted and excessive action, 
it is too frequently the fact, that man is found wreaking 
Us anger on those who, on a full and candid examina- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, would be found 
entitled to no such treatment 

One cause of the frequency of excessive and unjustifia- 
ble resentment is to be found in the fact, that, in conse- 
quence of the suffering or loss we endure, our thoughts 
are wholK taken up with our own situation, and we find 
it very difficult to estimate properly either the facts or the 
Qiotives of our supposed adversary'-s conduct If we could 
turn away our tnoughts from ourselves, so far as fully to 
understand all the curcumstances of a proceeding which, 
in itsctf oolisidered, we have found so mjurious to us, we 
should frec[uently be willing to check the vehemence of 
our anger, if we did not wholly extinguish it.* 

Nature, however, has herself instituted some checks on 
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the undue exercise of this passion. — ^Fkst. The exereiMt 
of this passion is, in its very nature, painful. It is in thid 
respect very different from the exercise of the benevolent 
affections, \i^hich is pleasant. So great is the pain at- 
tendant upon deliberate and protracted anger, that it is 
not uncommon to hear persons assert they haye them* 
selves endured more suffering in thar own minds than 
the gratification of their passions has caused to their op*> 
ponents. Nature seems to have attached this penalty to 
the exercise of this passion, in order to remind men, at 
the most appropriate moment, of the necessity of keeping 
it in due subjection. 

S£C(»fD. Whenever our resentment passes the proper 
bounds^ the feelings of the community, ivhich were before 
in our favour, immediately turn against u& We are so 
constituted, that we naturally desire the good opinion of 
others ; and, consequently, the loss of their good opinion 
operates upon us as a' punishment, and not unfrequently 
a severe one. Under the influence of the experioice or 
the anticipation of this incidental retiibution, it is not un- 
frequently the case, that men restrict within proper bounds 
those angry feelb^ which, under othar circumstances, 
thqr would probably have indulged to excess. 

Third. The tendency of the indulgence of anger is to 
lower a man in his own estimation, and still more so in 
the estimation of otha:s, who will be less ready to admit 
those mitigating circumstances that partially justify his 
feelings to himi^. The mere outward signs of the an- 
^ry passions give a shock to our sensibiUties, and are 
hateful to us, while those of an oppo»te charact^ beam 
upon the soul with the pleasantness of a tranquil morn- 
ing's light The smile of b^ievolenee wins upon ouraf- 
fections ; but the scowl of anger, whether it be cSrected 
against ourselves or others, fills us with pain and dread. 
And, moreover, while the indulgence qf anger tends, as.a 
general thing, to degrade the subject of it in our view, 
we look with increased respect and honour on those who 
successfiilly resist its approaches, and are calm and for- 
bearing amid insult and injury. 

^ 168. Other reasona for cocking «nd subduing the angry passions. 

In addition to those checks to the angry passions which 
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Bati»re herself seems to hare furnished^ it may lie proper 
to mention a few considerations, drawn from reason and 
the Scriptures, which, if they have the weight they are 
entided to, will tend to the same desirable result. — (1.) 
We should always keep in recollection, in the first place, 
that, when the mind is much ^tated by passion, it is 
rendered by that circumstance itself incapable, to a con- 
siderable decree, of correct judgment Actions, consid- 
ered as the mdications of feeling and character, do not 
at such times appear to us in theu* true light lliey are 
seen through an unfavourable mediiun, and represented 
mmabirally, with disforted and discoloured features. It 
is said to have been a saying of Socrates to his servant on 
a certain occasion, that he would beat him if he were not 
an&;ry ; a remark which seems to indicate, that, in the 
opmion of the author of it, anger is a state of mind un- 
favourable to a correct judgment of the merit or demerit 
of the peison towards whom it is directed. 

(2.) We should consider, in the seccmd place, even if 
we have no particular reason to 'distrust our powers of 
judging, that we may, by possibitity at least, have mis- 
taken the motives of the person whom we imagine to 
have injured us. Perhaps the oversight or crime which 
we allege against him, instead of being premeditated or 
intentional, was mere inadvertence. It is even possible 
tiiat his intentions were favourable to us, instead oi being, 
as we suppose, of a contrary character. And if it were 
otherwise, if the wrong done us were an intentional wrong, 
it is still possible that this hostile disposition may have 
originated from serious misconceptions in regard to our 
own character and conduct And obviously the easiest 
and best way would be to correct these misconceptions, 
and thus to secure safely for the future, and, in all prob- 
ability, recompense for the past 

(3.) There is another consideration which ought to 
prevent the indulgence of this passion, and to allay its 
effects. It is, tiiat all have offended against the Supreme 
Being, and stand in need of pardon from Him. If we 
<mrselves were without sin, if we could boast of perfect 
purity of character, there might seem to be some degree 
of reasonableness in our exacting from others the fall 

Vou IL— Q 
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amount of what is due to perfect and inflexible rectitade. 
But the actual state of tlungs is far different from this. 
Every one who knows his own heart must see and fed 
himself to be a transgressor. How unsuitably, therefore, 
to the circumstances of his own situation does that man 
conduct, who talks largely of satisfaction and revenge, 
when he is every moment dependant on the clemency a^id 
forgiveness of a Being whom he has himself so often sin- 
nea against 

In me fourth place, there are manv passages of Scrip- 
ture which expressly require us to subdue the malevolent 
passions, and to forgive the injuries which have called 
them into action. And this, we may here take occasion 
to remark, is one of the gveat and striking characteristics 
of the Gospel revelation. The doctrine that we are to 
love and do good to our enemies^ obviously distinguishes 
the Christian Code from every other ; and gives to it, as 
compared with mere human systems, an inexpressible ele- 
vation. Its lan^age is ; '^ Ye have heard it hath been 
isaid, thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine ene- 
my. But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefuUy use you and persecute you." 

^ 159. Modifications of resentment. Peevishness. 

When, in all ordinary cases, the resentful feeling shows 
itself, we variously denominate it by the terms resentment, 
hostility, anger, hatred, indignation, and the liKe; but 
there are some modifications of the feeling, distinguish- 
ed either by excess or diminution, or in some other way, 
which may be regarded as possessing a distinctive char- 
acter. One of these is peevishness or fketfulness;. a 
species of malevolent passion which, probably with more 
frequency than its decided ^manifestations, interrupts the 
peace and happiness of life. 

Peevishness differs from ordinary anger in being exci- 
ted W very trifling circumstances, and m a strange facil- 
ity of inflictmg its effects on everybody and everything 
within its reach. The peevish man has met with some 
trifling disappointment (it matters but Uttle what it is), 
and the serenity of whole days is disturbed ; no smilis 
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iffe to be seen ; everting, whether animate or inani- 
mate, rational or irratioBal, is out of place, and £db un- 
der the rebuke of diis fretM being. — ^Angcr, in its more 
marked and decided manifestations, may he compared to 
a thunder shower, that comes dark and heavily, but leaves 
a clear sky afterward. But peevishness is like an obscure^ 
drizzling fog; it is less violent, and lasts longer. In gen- 
eral, it is more unreasonable and unjust than violent an- 
ger, and would certainly be more disagreeable, were it 
not often, in consequence of being so disproportioned to 
its cause, so exceedingly ludicrous. ^ 

$ 160. -Modifications of refentmeDt. Enty. 

One of the most frequent forms of resentment b Elnvy. 
By this term we are accustomed to express that ill-will 
or hatred which has its rise from the contemplation of the 
superiority of another. Conridered as a mere state of the 
mind. Envy is to be regarded ais only one of the perver- 
sions of resentment ; but considered in respect to the oc- 
casions of its ori^, it must be added, that it is one of 
the most degrading and hateful perversions. There is no 
passion which is more tormenting in the eiq)erience, as 
might be expected from its hatefulness; and none which 
is more decisively condemned by the sentiments of justice, 

if we are asked why it is that, on the mere contem- 
plation of the more favourable situation and the greater 
advancement of another, we experience such an odious 
perversion of a principle apparently good in itself, we 
shall probably find a reason in the irregular and inordi- 
nate action of the principle of Self-love. Men frequently 
become so intensely selfish that they cannot admit others 
to an equal participation of vAiat they enjoy, much less 
see them advanced to a higher situation, A^athout a greater 
or less degree of repining and discontent. And it is this 
state of mind which is appropriately denominated Envy. 

(^161. Modifications of resentment. Jeslofuy. 

There are still other varieties of that Resentment or 
Hostility, which m^y be regaMed, in some important 
sense, as the basis of the whole series of the Malevolent 
pasaons. Among these is Jealousy, which includes a 
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painful emotion, caused by some object of love, and at« 
tended vnih a de^e of evil towards that object. — ^The 
circumstance which characterizes this passion and con- 
stitutes its peculiar trait is, that all its bitterness and hos- 
tility are inflicted on some one whom the jealous person 
loves. The feeling of suspicious rivalship, which often 
exists between candidates for fame and power, is some- 
times called jealousy, on account of its analogy to this pas- 
sion. — ^There are various degrees of jealousy, from th^ 
forms of mere distrust and watchful suspicion, to its high- 
est paroxysms. In general, the strength of the passion 
will be found to be in proportion to the value which is 
attached to the object of it ; and is, perhaps, more fre- 
quently found in persons who have a large share of pride 
than in others. Such, in consequence of the habitusu be- 
lief of their own superiority, are likely to notice many 
trifling inadvertencies, and to treasure them up as proos 
of intended neglect, which would not have been observed 
by others, and certainly were exempt from any evil in- 
tention. 

The person under the influence of this passion is inca- 
pable of forming a correct judgn^ent of the conduct of the 
individual who is the object of it ; he observes every- 
thing, and cives it the wo^t interpretation ; and circum- 
stances, which in another state of the mmd would have 
been tokens of innocence, are converted into proof of 
guilt Although poetiy, it is no fiction : 

**Trifle8 light as air. 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ." 

Hence it is justly said to be the monster that '^ makes 
the meat it feeds on ;" fqjr it perseveringly broods over 
the slightest suggestion, even when made with the most 
sincere kindness, and rears up a shapeless and frightful 
form, which in turn nourishes the baleful passion from 
which is derived its own existence. 

It may be remarked of this passion, that it is at times 
exceedinglv violent At one moment the mind is anima- 
ted with all the feelings of kindness ; the next it is trans* 
ported with the strongest workings of hatred, and then 
it is suddenly overwhelmed with contrition. Continually 
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racillating between the extremes of love and hatred, it 
knows no rest ; it would gladly bring destruction on the 
object whom it dreads to lose more than any other^ and 
whom, at times, it loves more than any other. 

^ ISS. Modifications of resentment. Kevenge. 

Another of the marked modifications of Resentment is 
BETENGE. By the spirit of revenge, as we sometimes ej^ 

|)ress it, we generally understand a disposition, not mere- 
y to return sufiering for suffering, but to inflict a degree 
of pain on the person who is supposed to have injured 
us, beyond what strict justice requires. So that revenue 
seems to diflfer fh>m resentment rather in degree than m 
kind ; in other wordi^, it is unrestrained or excecsive re- 
sentment It is true, hoW^er, that it generally implies 
something more than mere excess. It coi^monly exhib- 
its the aspect of coolness and deliberateness in its designs ; 
and is as persevering in the execution of its hostile plans 
as it is deliberate in forming them. If resentment, when 
properly regulated, may be considered, on the principles 
of nature, as morally right ; revenge, which is the unre- 
strained or inordinate form of resei^ent, is always mor* 
ally wrong. It is a passion which is not only greatly in- 
connstent with the due exercise of the other powers of 
the mind, but is equally condemned by enlightened con- 
science and the Scriptures. 

» 

^ 163. Illtuitrations of the malevolent {>as8ion8. 

It would not be a difficult matter to bring forward some 
afiecting illustrations of the unrestrained and undue in- 
dulgence of the nnalevolent passions whidi have thus 
far come under our notice. In the tragedy of Othello^ 
the pen of Shakspeare has successfully employed itself in 
developing the workings and the results of the fatal pas- 
mon of Jealousy ; and if = this great poem be styled a fic- 
tion considered in relation to history, it will probably be 
admitted to be immutable truth considered in relation to 
nature. Revenge, in its more determined and persevering 
exhibitions, is a pasnon at least equally dreadful. Among 
Savage. tribes in particular, as we learn from the frequent 
testimony of those who have travelled among them, to 

Q2 
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take vengeance, deep, unabated, ample, would seem io 
be the surest passport to an honourable place and name. 
But it is not among Savage nations alone that revenge is 
found, even in its more imbittered forms. There is men- 
tion made in the writings of Garcilasso of a Spanish gen- 
tleman named Aguire, who, having on one occasion 
offended a governor of some of the cities of South Amer- 
ica, was sentenced to be ignominiously scourged in pub- 
lic. The citizens took an interest so far^as to interpose 
and entreat a remianon of the pmushment ; and the per* 
son himself implored that death might be substituted in- 
stead of it, but without effect — ^^ Aguire, esteeming him- 
self eternally di^aced, retired from the military service^ 
and patiently awaited the expiry of the governor's s^ 
pointment, when he followed him incessantly as lus^ 
shadow. The governor, warned of his danger, armed 
himself in mail, and hurried from place to place in quest 
of safety. But no Boanet had be hopes of rest, than he 
found nis implacable enemy treadii^ on his footsteps. 
He fled again ; and again Aguire pursued him. Thus 
did three years elapse, while many hundred miles were 
traversed by both. At last Aguire ventured to enter the 
governor's house, and, finding him asleep in an inner 
chamber, he piorced him with a dagger where unpro- 
tected by his armour." 

Such are the deplorable evils that are likely to result 
when the malevolent passions gain an ascendency* And 
as, in the present fallen state of man, there is a constant 
proneness to inordinate malevolent action, it becomes the 
more important to restrain and duly regulate a tendency 
so unfavourable, by allowing their full weight to the for- 
giving and benevolent principles of the Gospel. 

^ 164. Nature of the passion of fear. 

• 

We conclude this review of this portion of the Affec- 
tions with a single other notice. The passion of Fearj 
like the other pas^ons or affections that have passed uti- 
der esiamination, embraces both a simple emotion of paiui 
caused by some object which we anticipate will be mju- 
rious to us, and also, additional to the painful emotion, 
the desire of avoidii^ such ol^ct ae its inju|ious efiectSf 
The question might suggest itself with some appearance 
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of reason, whether Fear, in view of the definition just 

B'ven, should be included under the general head of the 
alevolent passions. And this is one of the cases refer- 
red to, in separating the Affections into the twofold di- 
vision of the Benevolent and Malevolent, when it was 
remarked, it might not, in all respects, be easy to carry 
the arrangement into etkct in its details* Nevertheless, 
the fact that we experience pain in viewing the object 
feared, accompanied with a desire of avoidmg it, seems 
very clearly to involve the idea that it is an object of 
greater or less aversion. In other words, that we have 
taiore or less of ill-will towards it It is certainly the 
case, if the object is of such a nature that its presence, is 
painful, that we can hardly be said to love it So that, 
at least, it would seem to come more naturally under the 
head of the malevolent affections than under the other 
class. 

But to return to the nature of the passion itself. The 
strength or intensity of fear will be in proportion to the 
apprehended evi]. There is a difference of original su^ 
ceptibility of this passdon in different persons, and the 
amount of apprehended evil will consequently vary with 
the quickness of such susceptibility. But whatever caus- 
es may increase or diminish the opinion of the degree of 
evil which threatens, there will be a correspondence be* 
tween the opinion which is formed of it and the fearful 
passion. 

When this pasfflon is extreme, it prevents the due ex«> 
cise of the moral susceptibility, and interrupts correct 
judgment of any kind whatever. It is a state of mind 
of great power, and one w^iich will not bear to be trifled 
wiui. It may serve as a profitable hint to remark, that 
there have been persons thrown into a fright suddenly, 
apd perhaps in mere sport, which has immediately result- 
ed in a most distressing and permanent mental disorgan- 
ization. — ^In cases where the anticipated evil is very great, 
and there is no hope of avoiding it in any way, the mind 
exists in that state which is called DESPxre. But the con- 
sideration of this deplorable state of mind, so far as it 
may be necessary to meet the objects of the present 
Work, will more poperly come under the head of Disor- 
dered or Alienated Sensi))iliiies. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE BENEVOLENT. AFFECTIONS. 
^166. Of the nature of love, or benevolence in general. 

We proceed now to the consideration of the other great 
division of the Affections. As the original principle of 
Resentment is the basis of the Malevolent affections^ so 
Love, in its more gieneral form, appears to be at the 
foundation, as a general thing at least, of those which 
are termed, by way of distinction, Benevolent. The af- 
fection of Love, Uke the other affections, is a complex 
state of mind, embracing, first, a pleasant emotioa in 
view of the object, and, second, a desire of good to that 
object. — ^Hence there will always be found in that object 
some quality, either some excellence in the form, or in the 
relations sustained, or in the intellect, or in tibe moral 
traits, or in all combined', which is capable of exciting- a 
pleasurable emotion. Iliis emotion is the ha^ of the 
subsequent desire; but it is the strict and indissoluble 
combination of the two that constitutes the Affection 
properly so called. 

It is proper to remark here, that there are many modi- 
fications or degrees of this affection ; 6uch/as the unim- 
passioned preference of friendly regard and esteem, the 
warmer glow of friendship in the more usual acceptation 
of the term, and the increased feeling of devoted attach^ 
ment.~ There are not only di^erences in degree, but the 
affection itself, considered in respect to its nature Sjimplyi 
seems to be modified, and to be invested ^yith a different 
aspect, according to the circumstances in which it is found 
to operate. The love which children feel for their pa- 
rents is different in some respects from that which they 
feel for their brothers and sisters. The love of parents 
for their children possesses traits, difficult to be described 
in language, but reco^isable by Consciousness, which 
distinguish it firom their love to mankind generally, or 



their love to their oomitiy or um 
are enabled, in cotnarfenqr with what ia the htt m re- 
spect to them, to oonBidcr the Af&rtinna under di&nat 
forms or heads, tbc, tiie Paicntal affectioDy die Fifial af- 
fection, the Fraternal affi^ctiony Hmnanitjf, or the lore of 
the haman race, PSatnoliaa^ or die kire of ooontry, Fncnd- 
ship. Gratitude, and Sympafliy, or 



^ 166. Love, in its vaiioas fomii^ donctenxcd bj a twolbU 

Love, not ao3j in its more general fonn, hot in all the 
varieties which, in conaeqaence of oar situation and of 
the relations we sustain, it is made to ^atmmn^^ is charac- 
terized, like the opposite principle of resentment, bjr its 
twofold action. It is sometimes seen, particularly in pa* 
lents and duldren, to operate nsTDfcnrELT; that is to 
say, without dehberation or foietfaou^t At other times 
it is subjected to more or leas of regulation, being either 
stimulated or repressed in its exercise bjr the £icts and re- 
flections which are fumidiedbjreasoauig; and then it is 
said to possess a deliberate or voloktaet exercise.^— This 
trait or characteristic, which pervades the whcde series of 
the Natural or P^tfaonatic sensibilities, has been so often 
ref<»red to, that it is unnecessary to delay upon it here. 

^ 167. Of the puenUl afiectioo. 

The prindple oi benevolence, love, or good-will, which 
in its general form has thus been made the subject of a 
brief notice, is susceptible, like the malevolent affection 
jsf Resentment, of various modifications. One of the 
most interesting^ and important of these modifications is 
the Parental Anectioiu — The view which we propose to 
take of this modification of benevolence or love is, that it 
is an original or implanted principle. In support of this 
view a number of tiling may be said. 

(L) It is supported, m the first place, by the consider- 
ation that the relation between the parent and child is 
much more intimate and indissoluble than any other. 
The child, in the^view of the parent, is not so much a 
distinct and independent being, as a reproduction and 
continuance of himself. He sees liot oni^ the reflection 
of his person and dispositions in his o&pring, but of his 
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hopes, joys, and prospects ; in a word, of his whole be- 
ing. Under such circumstances, it is almost impossible 
that the parental affection should be less deeply seated, 
less near to the root and bottom of the soul, than any 
other which can be named. 

(II.) Such an affection seems, in the sebpnd place, to 
be required in order to enable parents to discharge effects 
ually the duties which are incumbent upon them. The 
cares and troubles necessarily incidental to the parental 
relation, the daily anxieties, die nights of wakeful solici- 
tude, the misgivings, the fears, and the sorrows without 
number, it would be impossible for human nature to sup- 
port .without the aid of an implanted principle. — ^And 
hence it is that, in the ordering and constitution of nature, 
this principle rises in such inexpressible beauty upon thie 
parental heart It difiuses its li^ht upon it like a star 
upon a tempestuous ocean, and guides it forward in com- 
parative safety. 

(in.) In the third place, the acknowledged fact that 
this affection has an instinctive as well as a voluntary ac- 
tion, is a strong circumstance in favour of its being rje- 
garded as implanted. A purely voluntary affection can- 
not, from the nature of the case, be implanted, because it 
depends upon the Will ; and will either exist or not exist, 
in accordance with the mere volitive determination. An 
instinctive affection cannot be otherwise than implanted ; 
because, as it does not depend upon the will, it has no 
other support thsui in nature. Now, although this affec- 
tion has a voluntary action based upon inquiry and rea- 
son, it has also, at its foundation, an instinctive action^ 
which is to be regarded as the work of the Author of the 
mind himself. So that, although it is proper to accom- 
pany the statement with the remark that it has a twofold 
action, the affection, re^rded as a whole, may justly be 
looked upon as an original or implanted one. 

(IV.) In the fourth place, its universality is a drcum- 
stance in favour of the view which has been taken. We 
should naturally expect, in regard to any infection not im- 
planted, and which depends exclusively upon the deci- 
sions of the reason and the will, that there would bie fre- 
quent failure in its exercise. We may even be coi^dent 
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that this would be the result But the parental affection, 
in a mind not actually disordered, never fails. In all 
climes and coimtries, and among all classes of men, how- 
ever debased by ignorance or perverted by the prevalence 
of vice j we may find the traces, and, vnth scarcely an ex- 
ception, the marked and distinct traces of this ennobling 
principle. There is no portion of the human race so de» 
graded that it would not tarn with abhorrence from the 
man that did not love his ofispring. 

^ 168. Illustrations of the strength of the parental affection. 

(V.) Another circumstance in favour of r^arding the 
principle as an implanted one is its great strength. Sec- 
ondary affections, or those which, by a process of associa- 
tion, are built upon others, are sometimes, it is true, ex- 
ceedingly strong ; but this is found to be the case only in 
particular instances, and not as a general trait. In re- 
spect to the affection before us, it is not found to be strong 
in one mind and weak in another ; but is strong, exceed- 
ingly strong, as a general statement, in all mmds alike. 
It might be interesbng to give some illustrations of this 
statement, as, in truth, scarcely any of the facts illustra- 
tive of the mind's action in its various departments are 
wholly destitute of interest. But on this subject, such is 
the universal intenaty of this affection, that they multiply 
on every side. He who has not noticed them has volun- 
tarify shut his eyes to some of the most interesting exhi- 
bitions of human nature. So that a single incident of this 
kind, which will not fail to find a corroborative testimony 
in every mother's heart, will suffice. 

** When the Ajax man-of-war took fire in the Straits 
of Bosphorus in the year 1807, an awful scene of dis- 
traction ensued. The ship was of great size, full of peo- 
ple, and under the attack of an enemy at the time — ^the 
mouths of desfruction seemed to wage in contention for 
their prey. Many of those on board could entertain no 
hopes jof deliverance : striving to shun one devouring el- 
ement, they were the victims of another. While the 
conflagration was raging furiously, and shrieks of terror 
rent the air, an unfortunate mother, regardless of herself, 
seemed solicitous only for the safety of her infant child* 
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She never attempted to escape ; but she committed it to 
the charge of an officer, who, at her earnest request, en- 
deavour^ to secure it in his coat ; and, foUowii^ the 
tender deposite with her eyes as he retired, she cahnly 
awaited that catastrophe in which the rest were about to 
be involved. Amid the exertions of the officer in such 
an emergency, the infant dropped into the sea, which was 
BO so<mer discovered by the unhappy parent, than, frantic, 
she plunged from the vessel's side as if to preserve it ; 
she sunk — and was seen no more."* 

^ 169. Of the filial affection. 

As a counterpart to the interesting and important af- 
fection which has thus been briefly noticed, nature has 
instituted the filial affection, or that affection which chil- 
dren bear to their parents. The filial affection, although 
it agrees with the parental in the circumstance of its 
being implanted or connatural in the human mind, difkis 
firom it m some of its traits.-^It is understood, among 
other things, to possess less str^gth. And it is undoubt- 
edly the fact, that it does not, as a general thing, flow 
forth towards its object with the same burning, unmiti- 
gated intensity. And this is just what -^e might eiq^ect, 
on the supposition that the human mind comes from an 
Author who possesses all wisdom. The great practical 
object for which the parental affection is implanted in the 
bosoms of parents, is to secure to their o&pring that 
close attention and care which are so ind^>ensable in 
the incipient stages of life. The responsibility which 
rests upon them m the discharge, of their duties to tbdr 
children, is, in the variety of its applications and in die 
ag^^ate of its amount, obviously greater than that 
which rests upon children in the discharge of thar duty 
to their parents* Nothing could answer, so far as we are 
able to judge, the requisitions which are constantly made 
on the parent to meet the child's condition of weakness, 
suffering, and want, and to avert its liabilities, both men- 
tal and bodily, to error, but the wakeful energy of a prin- 
ciple stronger even than the love of life. But it is dif- 
ferent on the part of the children. As a general thing, 

* OrigiD i&d ProgreM of the Passions (AQonymoas)) voL i., p. 148. 
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no sach calls of constant anxiety and watchfulness in the 
behalf of another are made upon them, at least in the 
early part of their life. Hence their love to their parents, 
although unquestionably strong enough for the intentions 
of natvure, bums with a gentler ray. 

^ 170. The filial affection original or implanted. 

We took occasion, in the preceding section, to remark 
incidentally, that the filial affection, as well as the pa 
rental, is original or implanted, in distinction from the 
doctrine of its being of an associated or secondary forma* 
lion. It is not our purpose, however, to enter minutely 
into this inquiry ; and yet there are one or two trains of 
thought, having a beanng upon it, which we are unwill- 
ing wholly to omit. — Our first remark is, that if the filial 
affection were wholly voluntary and not implanted ; in 
other words, if it were based wholly upon reason and re- 
flection, there is no question that it would be extinguished 
much more frequentiy than it is in point of fact. But 
that mere reason and reflection are not the entire basis 
of the affection, seems to be evident from the fact that 
we continue to love our parents under circumstances 
when reason, if we consulted that alone, would probably 
pronounce them unworthy of love. Our parents, as is 
sometimes the case, may treat us with great and immer- 
ited -neglect; they may plunge into the commission of 
crimes ; they may become degraded and despised in the 
^es of the community ; but they still have a pure and 
elevated place, which nature has furnished for them in 
their children's hearts. — ^This train of thought f which, it 
is proper to remark in pasang, is equally applicable to 
parental love, and tends to confirm the views brought 
forward under that head) goes with no small weight to 
show that the affection before us has an instinctive or 
natural basds. 

Our second remark, which is also equally applicable to 
the parental affection, is, that men, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, show, by their judgments and treatment of this 
anection, that they regard it as constitutional or implanted. 
It is evident that they expect us to treat our parents with 
great fcMrbearance and kindness under all circumstances. 

Vol. n.— R 
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If another person ishould insult and injure us, public sen- 
timent would probably justify us in inflicting some sort of 
punishment. But it would not justify us, under precisely 
the same circumstances of provocation, in inflicting pun- 
ishment upon, or even in showing marked disrespect to a 
parent, because it would be a violation of nature. Not 
merely the disapprobation, but the contempt and abhor- 
rence of mankind, inflicted with scarcely &e possibility 
of a failure, is the fearful penalty whicn nature has at- 
tached to a want of filial love, even when the conduct 
of the parent himself has been reprehensible. — ^This is 
evidently the work of nature. Men act in this case as 
their nature prompts them. But nature is never at va- 
riance with herself. If she in this way distinctly intimates 
that she requires us to love our parents at all times, in 
adversity and in prosperity, in honour and in degradation, 
in good and in evil report, it is obvious that she has not 
left the aflection to mere reason and reflection, for it is 
impossible that love so unchangeable could be sustained 
in such a manner ; but supports it upon an instinctive or 
constitutional basis. 

We merely add, leaving it to the reader himself to 
make the application of the remark, that nearly all the 
considerations which were brought forward to show the 
connatural ori^ of the parental aflection, might be prop- 
erly adduced to show the same thing in the case of the 
filial affection. 

^171. Illustrations of the filial a£fection. 

Interesting instances of the results of the filial aflection 
are to be found wherever there are men. And while it 
is admitted that there are some unfavourable tenden- 
cies in human nature, it is pleasant to contemplate it in 
an aspect so amiable and honourable. It is the fact, in- 
deed, that children, as a general thing, do not appear to 
be willing to labour and suffer for parents so much as the 
parents do for the children. There are more frequent 
instances of a failure of filial than of parental love. Nev- 
ertheless, in all ages of the world; the filial affection has 
sustained itself in such a way as to bring honour to the 
Bebg that implanted it Children have not only sup- 
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ported and consoled their parents in the ordinary duties 
and trials of life, but in multitudes of instances have fol- 
lowed them with their presence and their consolations 
into banishment and to prison. 

At the accession of the late Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, many prisoners, who had been confined for polit- 
ical and other reasons in the preceding reign, were set at 
liberty. — ^ I saw," says Kotzebue, who was in Russia at 
this interesting period, ^^ an old colonel of the Cossacks 
and his son brought from the fortress to Count de Pah- 
len's apartments. The story of this generbus youth is 
extremely interesting. His fiither had been dragged, for 
I know not what onence, from Tscherkask to Petersburg, 
and there closely imprisoned. Soon afterward his son 
arrived, a handsome and brave young man, who had ob« 
tained, in the reign of Catharme IL, the cross of St. 
George and that of Wolodimer. For a long time he ex- 
erted himself to procure his father's enlargement by soli- 
citations and petitions ; but, perceiving no hopes of suc- 
cess, he requested, as a particular favour, to be allowed 
to share his captivity and misfortunes. This was in part 
granted him ; he was committed a prisoner to the for- 
tress, but was not permitted to see his father ; nor was 
the unfortunate old man ever informed that hi^ son was 
so near him. On a sudden, the prison bolts were drawn ; 
the doors were opened; his son rushed into his arms; 
and he not only learned that he was at liberty, but, at 
the same time, was informed of the noble sacrifice which 
filial piety had offered. He alone can decide which in- 
formation gave him most delight"* 

It is true, there have been instances of parents who 
have done more than this; who have not only been 
ready to suffer banishment or imprisonment, but have 
willingly and joyfidly offered their lives for the welfare 
of their children. In the time of the French Revolution, 
General Loizerolles, availing himself of a stratagem in 
order to effect the obiect, died upon the scaffold in the 
place of his son. It might not be easy to bring instances, 
although some such have probably existed, of children 
dying for their parents. But history furnishes some af- 

• Kotzebue's Exile, p. 254. 
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fecting cases, where the child has poured back into the 
parental bosom the fountain of life which had been re- 
ceived. — ^^ The mother of a woman," says the writer re- 
ferred to, § 168, " in humble life, being condemned at 
Rome, the jailer, rather than execute the sentence, wished, 
from humanity, to let her perish of famine. Meantime, 
no one but her daughter was admitted to the prison, and 
that after she was strictly searched. But the curiosity 
of the man being aroused 'by the unusual duration of her 
survivance, he watched their interview, and discovered 
the daughter affectionately nourishing the author of her 
days wiQi her own milk. The people among whom this 
incident occurred were not insensible of its virtue, and a 
temple, dedicated to Pie^, was afterward erected on the 
spot. So was an aged mther, under similar circumstan- 
ces, preserved by similar means : he too was thus nour- 
ished by his daughter." 

^ 172. Of the nature of the fraternal affection. 

There is one other affection, connected with the family 
or domestic relation, which bears the marks, although, 
perhaps, somewhat less distinctly than in the cases al- 
ready mentioned, of a natural or implanted origin. We 
refer, as will be readily understood, to the Fraternal Af- 
fection, or the love of brothers and sisters. The love 
which we bear to our brothers and sisters, although, in the 
basis or essentiality of its nature, it is the same with any 
other love, has something peculiar about it ; a trait not 
easily expressed in words; which, in our internal experi- 
ence or consciousness of it, distinguishes it from every 
other affection. 

We are aware that some will endeavour to explain the 
origin of this affection by saying that it is owing to the 
circumstance of brothers and sisters being brought up to- 
gether beneath the same roof, and thus participating in 
an early and long companionship. Nor are we disposed 
to deny that this circumstance probably has some weight 
in imparting to it an increased degree of intensity, fiut 
there is a single fact, which furnishes an answer to the 
doctrine, that denies a distinct nature to the Fraternal 
Affection, and regards it as a mere modification of love 
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in general, occasioned by the circumstance of early and 
long-continued intercourse. It is this. When other per- 
sons, not members of the same family, are brought up be« 
neath the same roof, although we love them very much, 
yet we never have that peculiar feeling (distinct from 
every other, and known onlyby experience) which flows 
out to a brother or sister. There is something in having 
the same father and mother, in looking upward to the 
same source of origin, in being nourished at the same 
fountain in infancy, in feeling the same life-blood course 
through our veins, which constitutes, under the creative 
band of nature, a sacred tie, unlike any other. 

Tliere are other views of die subject, besides that which 
has just been noticed, which contribute to show the con- 
naturalness and permanency of this affection. A number 
of the remarks which have been made in support of the 
implanted or connatural origin of the Parental and Filial 
affections, will apply here. But we leave the subject to 
the decision of such reflections as will be likely to sug- 
gest themselves to the mind of the reader himself. 

^ 173. On the ntility of the domestic afifections. 

In the institution of the affections, which have now 
passed under a rapid and imperfect review, and which, 
taken together, may be spoken of under the general de- 
nomination of the Domestic affections, we have evidence 
of that benevolence and wisdom which are seen so fre- 
quently in the arrangements of our mental nature. These 
afiections are not only sources of happiness to individuals 
and families, diffusing an undefinable but powerful charm 
over the intercourse of life ; they also indirectly exert a 
great influence in the support of society generally. 

It was, indeed, a strange notion of some of the an- 
cients, of Plato in particular, that the domestic affections 
are at variance with the love of country ; and that, in 
order to extinguish these affections, children should be 
taken firom their parents at their birth, and transferred to 
the state, to be educated at the public expense. But the 
domestic affections are too deeply planted, particularly 
that of parents, to be generally destroyed by any process 
of this land j and if it were otherwise, the result would 

R2 
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be as injurious to the public as to individual happiness. 
It is unquestionable, that one of the great supports of so- 
ciety lis the family relation. Who is most watchful and 
diligent in his busmess ? Who is the most constant friend 
of public order^ and is most prompt in rallying to the 
standard of the law ? Who, as a general thing, is the 
best friend, the best neighbour, and the best citizen? 
Not he who is set loose from family relationships, and 
wanders abroad without a home ; but he, however poor 
and unknown to fame, who has a father and mother, 
wife and children, brothers and sisters; who sees his own 
sorrows and happiness multiplied in the sorrows and hap-» 
piness of those around him ; and who is strong in the ad- 
vocacy and support of the common and public good, not 
only because it involves his own personal interest, but the 
interest and happiness of all those who are linked arm 
in arm with himself by the beauty and sacredness of do- 
mestic ties. 

^ 174. Of the moral character of the domestic affectionsy and of the be- 
nevolent affections generally. 

One of the most interesting inquiries in connexion with 
the domestic affections, and the benevolent affections gen- 
erally, and one, too, on which there has been a great di- 
versity of opinion, is, whether these affections possess a 
moral character, and what that character is. The more 
common opinion seems to have been, that all afiections 
which are truly benevolent are necessarily, and from the 
mere fact of their being benevolent, morally good or vir- 
tuous. Nor is it, perhaps, surprising that this opinion 
should be so often entertained. Certainly, as compared 
with the other active principles, coming under the gen- 
eral head of the Natural or Pathematic sensibilities, they 
hold the highest rank ; and we frequently apply epithets 
to them wmch indicate our belief of their comparatiye 
pre-eminence. We speak of them not only as innocent 
and useful, but as interesting, amiable, and lovely ; and 
from time to time apply other epithets, which equally show 
the favourable place which they occupy in our regard. 
All tlus we allow ; but still they are not necessarily, and 
in consequence of their own nature simply, morally good. 
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The correct view on this sobject we apprdwod fo be 
this (the same that has been taken of other principles^ 
that are analogous in their nature and operation): So 
far as the benevolent affections are constitutional or in- 
stinctive in their action, thej are indifierent as to their 
moral character, being neither moraUy ^ood nor eviL So 
far as they have a voluntary action, they will be cither 
the one or the other, according to the circumstances of 
the case. When, for instance, the mother hears the sud- 
den and unexpected scream of her child in another room, 
and impetuously rushes to its relief, we allow the action 
to be naturally good, and exceedingly interestmg and 
lovely; but we do not feel at lib^ty to predicate virtue 
of it, and to pronounce it morally good, because it is ob* 
viously constitutional or instinctive. If the act done un- 
der such circumstances be necessarily virtuous, then it 
clearly follows that virtue may be predicated of sheep, 
cows, and other brute animals, who exhibit, under like 
circumstances, the same instinctive attachment to their 
ofl^prin^. So &r, therefore, as the benevolent affections 
are instmctive in tibeir operation, th^ are to be regarded, 
however interesting and amiable ttiey may appear, as 
neither morally good nor eviL 

^ 175. Of the monl cbaiactei of the volontaiy exercises q( the beiieYO* 

lent affections. 

But, so far as the benevolent affections are voluntary; 
in other words, so far as they exist in view of motives 
voluntarily and deliberately brought before the mind, 
they may be, according to the nature of the voluntary 
effort, either virtuous or vicious. Take, as an illustration, 
another instance of the operations of the maternal affec- 
tion. The basis of this affection is unquestionably pure 
instinct But it has, in addition to this, a voluntary op- 
eration; and this accessory operation, it is to be pre- 
sumed, is in the majority pf cases virtuous. ' Nevertheless, 
whenever this amiable and ennobling affection becomes 
inordinately strong; when, under its influence, the mother 
leaves the child to vicious courses, against the remonstran- 
ces of the sentiment of duty, its exercise evidently be- 
comes vicious. — On the other hand, if the mother, perhaps 
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in consequence of the improper conduct of the child, or a 
perplexing inability to meet its numerous wants, or for 
some other reason, finds its affection falling below the 
standard which is requisite in order to fulfil the intentions 
of nature, and in this state of things restores and invig- 
orates its exercise by a careful and serious consideration 
of all the responsibilities involved in the maternal rela- 
tion, it is equally clear that \ts exercise at once assumes 
the opposite character, not merely of amiableness, but of 
virtue. 

It is proper, perhaps, to remind the reader, that some- 
times a theological or religious difficulty is presented here. 
It is said, and we suppose said correctly, not only that 
the great element of the religious life is love, but that the 
consciousness of Christians indicates an extraneous origin 
and continuance of it That is to say, it is implanted, is 
the gift of God, rather than a thing of their own volun- 
tary creation. And yet Christian love, although it is the 
^ft of God rather than a purely volitive or voluntaiy 
product, is unquestionably a virtuous or holy state of mind. 
But there is really no difficulty here which is of such a 
nature as to place itself in opposition to the views which 
have been presented. The truth is. Christian love will 
be found so effectually to carry with itself the consent of 
the understanding and the harmonious concurrence of the 
Will, that, as it seems to us, there is no impropriety and 
no philosophical obstacle in the way of ascribing to it the 
character of virtue, which is asserted to belong to it. 

^ 176. Of the connexiib "between benevolence and rectitude. 

We may add to what has now been remarked, that the 
highest and most ennobling form of benevolence exists in 
connexion vrith strict justice. Perfect justice is, by the 
constitution of things, indissolubly conjoined with the gen- 
eral and the highest good. All forms and degrees of be- 
nevolence, which are at variance, whether more or less, 
with perfect rectitude, although they are aimmg at good 
or happiness, are nevertheless seeking something less than 
the greatest possible happiness. Ei? en benevolence, there- 
fore, is, and ought to be, subjected to some regulating 
power. Whenever we distinctly perceive that its pres- 
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ent indulgoire, in anr snvn oses. viL tend, isiiaierer 
may be its iwMnprfiate biann^, to -ukniiBie unfaa^iximesi 
and miseij, vc aresKredhr bound, li^r mt luriier oonsic- 
erations <^diil3r, to n4Mcm itL And limes a§ modi tif- 
tue in re y re as ii ^ its weacm it sodi tbneSy as tiiere vouid 
be at otber times in sbmul^ons k. 

One (rf'tiie most bcDerofefll men cf viiam lustnnr spires 
us any aicco uut was Bardkoiomew Las CasKy bi^£]p of 
Chiapa. In 1502 he aooampaiiied QrandD to Hi^aziio- 
la, wbo bad been ocHDnusaoned and sent oat as ibe Span- 
ish gOTemorto that islaiid. Be there vitnessed. wiah h2 
fbe pain of a naturaily benerolent heart, the cruel treat- 
ment which was there expenenoed br the natire inbabi- 
tants; the depriration of their pecscanal lights, the seizoie 
of thor lands, their serere toil, and inexorable ponishmexiL 
He was de^ly affiBCted; and firara that time devoted the 
whole of his sofaseqoent life, a period of more than sixty 
years, to exertioos in their fachal£ Underthe impulse of 
a most miqQestionable beneroknoe, this good man reoom- 
mended to Cardinal Ximenes, who was at that time at 
the head of i^ramidi aflbiis, the introdoctkm of Negro 
slaves into flie West India Islands as <Hie of the best 
methods of r^ef to the natire inhabitants. 

We introdnoe this statement for the purpose of illustra- 
ting onr saliject The measures o£ Las Casas, which 
tended to introduce ensJaved Africans into the Spanish 
islands, were Ae results, beytrnd all qoesdcm, of a holy 
and exalted benevoloice. But if he could have foreseen 
the treatment of the Negroes, still more dreadful than 
that to which the native inhabitants were subjected ; if he 
could have beheld, in anticipation, the desolations which 
have spread over Africa in consequence of the Slave- 
trade, it would have been bis du^, whatever good might 
have immediately resulted to the Indians in whose behalf 
he was so deeply interested, to have checked and controll- 
ed his benevolent feelings, and to have endured the pres- 
ent rather than have been accessory to the future evil. 
The indulgence of his benevolence to the native inhabi- 
tants, under such circumstances and in such a form fhoW'^ 
ever amiable and interesting benevolence, in itself con^ 
sideredf undoubtedly is in all cases whatever), would have 
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been a violation of duty, and, consequently, a &dn. — So 
false and pernicious is that system which ascribes to be- 
nevolence, in its own nature and independently of its re- 
lations to the law of rectitude, the character of virtue. 
Even God himself, whose very nature is love, was unable 
to exert his benevolence in the salvation of sinning men 
without a sacrifice offered on the altar of the Law, with- 
out the antecedent propitiation of offended Justice. 

^ 177. Of humanity, or the love of the human race. 

Another of the implanted affections is HUBCANmr, or the 
love of the human race. — On this subject there are only 
three suppositions to be jonade, viz., that man is by nature 
indifferent to the welfare of his fellow-man, or that he 
naturally regards him with feelings of hostiliW, or that 
he has a degree of interest in his welfare, and loves him. 
That man is by nature entirely indifferent to the welfare 
of his fellow-beings, is a proposition which will not be 
likely to meet with many supporters ; still less the prop- 
osition, although some have been found to advocate it, 
that he is by nature, and instbctively, the enemy of man. 
But, in endeavouring to support the third proposition, that 
he has naturally a degree of interest in, and a desire for 
the welfare of the members of the human race generally, 
expressed by the terms HUMANriY or philanthropy, we 
wish it to be understood that we do not, as a general 
thing, claim for the exercise of this affection any marked 
intensity. It is too evident that it possesses but little 
strength compared with what it should ; and that it falls 
far short of the Scriptural requisition, which exacts the 
same love for our neighbour as for ourselves. The fact 
undoubtedly is, that the principle is impeded in its action 
and diminished in its results by the inordinate exercise of 
the principle of self-love, which is constantly recalling 
our attention within the restricted circle of our personal 
interests. But the affection of humanity, although thus 
restricted in its action, and depressed far below the stand- 
ard which its great Author justly claims for it, has never- 
theless an existence. 

This is shown, in the first place, from the great interest 
which is always taken, and by all classes of persons, in 
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anything Tirhich relates to human nature, to man consid- 
ers as a human being, irrespective in a ereat degree of 
his country and of the period of his existence. There 
are numerous other subjects of inquiry ; and we undoubt- 
edly fed a considerable degree of mterest in whatever 
reaches us from different quarters of the earth in respect to 
their structure, climate, and resources. But it is chiefly 
when man is mentioned that the heart grows warm* 
We listen to the story of his situation and fortunes, even 
for the first time, as of one in whom flows the same fount- 
mn of life. When we touch a string here, we find a vi- 
bration in every human heart It was for this reason that 
a Roman audience, composed of people from different 
countries and of difierent names, and brought up under 
the influence of difierent associations and customs, ex- 
pressed their unanimous and enthusiastic admiration on 
hearing the memorable verse of Terence, 

'* Homo sum ; humani nihil a me aljenom puto." 

They felt that the expressions conveyed a great truth 
of nature, which it was honourable to recognise, and 
which it was a violation of the sentiments of their ovm 
hearts to deny. The mere aspect of man, the mere sound 
of the human voice, unaided by a multitude of associa- 
tions which often enhance their effect, awakens emotions 
of regard and interest And seldom can we find a per- 
son so immersed in his own selfishness as boldly and open- 
ly to avow that the pursuit of his personal interests, with 
whatever good reasons it may in itself seem to be justi- 
fied, is a valid and honourable excuse for annulling the 
claims of humanity and sundering the tie of universal 
brotherhood. 

4 178. Farther proofs in support of the doctrine of an innate hamani- 

ty,.or love of the human race. 

In the second place, the testimony of individuals, who 
have been so situated as to put the natural sentiments of 
mankind in this respect to a fair trial, is favourable to the 
doctirine of the natural existence of humane or philan- 
thropic feelings. We refer here, in particular, to the 
statements of travellers, who, either by design or by acci- 
denty have been placed for a considerable time among 
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Savage tribes; without meaning, however, to exclude 
those who in civiUzed lands have been favourably situa- 
ted for ascertaining the tendencies of the human heart. 
Kotzebue, for instance, who ws^s suddenly seized and 
sent as an exile into Siberia, where he remained some 
time, was thrown into the company of various classes of 
persons under such circumstances that he could hardly 
fail to form a correct judgment in the matter under con- 
aderation. The Narrative of his Exile, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting, discovers the human mind, considered 
as naturally disposed to the misery or happiness of the 
human race, under a decidedly favourable aspect. In the 
recollection of the good and the evil he had experienced, 
and in view of the numerous facts recorded in his book, he 
exclaims, " How few hard-hearted and insensible beings 
are to be met with in my Narrative ! My misfortunes 
have confirmed me in the opinion that man may put con- 
fidence in his fellow-man." 

Almost all the travellers into the interior of Africa, 
Vaillant, Park, Sparman, Clapperton, Denham, the Lan- 
ders, and others, although they travelled among tribes in 
the highest decree ignorant and degraded, constantly 
speak of the kindness they experienced. — On a certain 
occasion, Park, for reasons connected with the circum- 
stance of his being an entire stranger in the country, was 
obliged to remain all day without food. About sunset, 
as he was turning his horse loose to graze, and had be- 
fore him the prospect of spending the night in solitude 
and hunger, a woman happened to pass near him as she 
was returning from her employment m the fields. Aston- 
ished at seeing a white man, she stopped to gaze upon 
him ; and, noticing his looks of dejection and sorrow, 
kindly inquired from what cause they proceeded. When 
Park had explained his destitute situation, the woman 
immediately took up his paddle and bridle, and desired 
him to follow her to her home. There, after having 
lighted a lamp, she presented him with some broiled fish, 
spread a mat for him to lie upon, and gave him permis- 
sion to remain in her humble dwelling till the morning. 
Park informs us that, durmg the chief part of the night, 
the woman and her female companions were occupied 
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with spinningy and that tibey beguiled their labour with 
a variety of songs, one of which had reference to his 
own situation. The air was sweet and plaintire, and 
the words were hterally as follows : ** The winds roared 
and the rains felL The poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring 
him nulk, no wife to grind him com. Let us pity the 
white man; no mother has he to bring him milk, no 
wife to grind him com." 

TUs agrees with the testimony of the traveller Led- 
yard, who expressly says: ^^I have always remaiked 
that women, in all countries, are civil and obliging, ten- 
der and humane. — To a woman, whether civilized or 
savage, I never addressed myself in the language of de- 
cency and fiienddiip without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer." Li man, undoubtedly, there is more 
hardihood of cfaaractor, and the benevolent aflkcti<nis are 
less hvely. There are some things in his situation, also, 
as the defence of the community rests chiefly upon him, 
which are calculated to draw out and to impart inordi- 
nate'strength to the resentful feelings. But it is absurd 
to suppose that there is a radical di&rence in the benev- 
olent sensibilities of man and woman ; and while senti- 
ments of the most friendly and affectionate regard towards 
the human race are aclmowledged to exist in woman's 
heart, that man is naturally either indifferent or hostile to 
his fellow-man. The language in both cases, from man 
as well as from woman, and from black as well as from 
white, when nature, unperverted by adverse influences, 
is left to itself, is the same. ^^ The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. Let us pity 
the white man." 

^ 179. Proofs of a humane or philanthropic principle from the ezistenoe 

of henevolent institutions. 

It will be noticed, we do not assert that the principle 
of love to our fellow-men, conadered simply as members 
of the human race, is as strong in the human mind as it 
diould be. All we propose to assert and maintain is, 
that it actually has an existence there to some extent 
And, among other proofi^ we might, in the third place, 

VoL.n.— s • 
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properly refer to those numerous benevolent institutions, 
8uch as hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, houses of refuge, 
charity schools, and cfiaritable societies of every descnp- 
tion, which exist in all parts of the world. It is true 
that institutions of this kind flourish most, and it is a cir- 
cumstance exceedingly honourable to the tendencies of 
the Christian religion, in Christian countries. But the 
fact undoubtedly is, that, on suitable inquiry, we may find 
evidences, in a diminished degree, of benevolent efforts 
and traces of benevolent institutions, such as have been 
now referred to, in lands not thus highly favoured. D01- 
ham, for instance, after remarking that hospitality was 
ever habitual to the Arabs, a class of people with whom 
we are accustomed to associate everything which is most 
remote from kindness, goes on to remark: ^^Nor does 
this feeling of liberaUty extend to the chiefs alone, or to 
Arabs of high birth. I have known the poor and wan- 
dering Bedouin to practise a degree of charity and hos- 
pitality far beyond his means, from a sense of duty 
alone."* De Lamartine, a distinguished French travei- 
ler well known to the literary world, speaks of the Arabs 
much in the same manner. Among other things, he has 
trandated and pubUshed the interesting narrative of an- 
other traveller among those wandering tribes, who re- 
marks : " We were universally well received. In one 
tribe it was a poor widow who showed us hospitality. In 
order to regale us, she killed her last sheep, and borrow- 
ed bread. She informed us that her husband and three 
sons had been killed in the war against the Wahabees, 
a formidable tribe in the neighbourhood of Mecca. When 
we expressed our astonishment that she should rob her- 
self on our account, her reply was, ' He that entereth the 
house of the living and does not eat, is as though he were 
visiting the dead.* ''f 

We repeat, we do not mean to assert that the benevo- 
lence of those nations who are not enlightened by Chris- 
tianity, and are not stimulated to benevolent exertion by 
considerations drawn from that source, is such as it should 
be. It is enough for our purpose to show that it is not, 

* Denham*8 Travels, Introductory Chapter. 

^ De Lamartme*s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, vol. iii., p. 212. 
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Am<Mig other facts, ki ndr e d with those vbicb baTe 
now been alloded to, it is weQ known that, iriien any 
portion of tbe human race hare been safajcxted, by fir^ 
war, £uniiie, the pestilence, or some conrukion of natme, 
to great affliction, an interest is felt and effixts are made 
in th^ behalf in other countries. As an illustration of 
what we mean, it will suffice to remark, that when, some 
years ^ce, the Greek nation, and, still more recently, 
the inhabitants of the Cape De Verd Uands, were in a 
state of extreme want, ahboogh they were a remote peo- 
ple and scarcely known among us, a numbor of Tesseb, 
in both cases, were sent from this country to their assist- 
ance, loaded with provisions at the expense of private in- 
dividuals. Many facts of this kind might be mentioned, 
which are obviously inconsstent with the idea that man 
is indifferent to the welfare of his fellow-man, much more 
that men are naturally hostile to each other. 

f 180. Other remarkfl in proof of the nme doctrine. 

In the fourth place, tbe principle of humanitv is r'equi- 
site, in order to render human nature at all consistent with 
itself. — ^We have, for instance, implanted within us the 
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desire of Esteem, which is universal in its operation. But 
why should we be so constituted as naturally to desire 
the esteem of those, whom, at the same time, we naturally 
hate or are indifferent to? There is no question that 
Sociality, or the desire of society, is connatural to the 
human mind ; but is it presumable that men are so cre- 
ated as earnestly to covet the society of others, when, at 
the same jime, those whose company they seek are, by 
the constitution of nature, the objects of entire indifference 
or of decided aversion 1 We have within us, as we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter, the distinct principle of 
Pity or Sympathy, which prompts us both to prevent suf- 
fering and to reheve it when it exists ; a principle which 
no one supposes is designed by nature to be limited in 
its operation to the immediate circle of our relatives and 
friends, but which has men as such for its o^ect, and the 
wide world for the field of its exercise. 6ut on what 
grounds of wisdom or consistency is it possible that na- 
ture should prompt men to relieve or prevent the suffer- 
ings of others, whom she also imperatively requires us to 
regard with sentiments of hostility, or, at least, with un- 
feeling coldness 1 Furthermore, our conscience requires 
us to treat our fellow-men, in all ordinary cases, with 
kindness, and we experience an internal condem^iation 
when we do not do it ; which would, at least, not be the 
case if we were the subjects of a natural hostility to them. 
— ^It is on such grounds, we assert, that human nature, in 
order to be consistent with itself, requires a principle of 
good-will or love to man, considered simply as possesang 
a kindred origin and nature. 

Add to these considerations the fact that the lower 
animals, as a general thing, evidently discover an affec- 
tion for those of their own kind. In some cases there 
are antipathies existing amoiig those of different tribes ; 
but never, it is believed, as a characteristic of those of 
the same species. And why should a barrier, either by 
the mere negation of love or the presence of actual hos- 
tility, be raised between man and man 1 A condition 
of things which, in a very important respect, places him 
below tiie brutes. 
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^ 181. Objection from the contests and wan among mankind. 

We are aware that the frequent wars which have 
existed amon^ mankind may be brought forward as an 
objection against these views. But, although wars may 
be considered as in some sense incidental to the opera- 
tions of human nature in the present state of things, yet 
it does not follow, and is not true, that war is the natiiral 
state of man. The ^mple fact is, that manldnd, owing 
to a concurrence of unpropitious circumstances, have 
been placed in a wrong and most unfortunate position 
in respect to each other, which they at length begin to 
perceive. 

In the first place, nations have frequently been led into 
wars in consequence of a misappreheni^on of the actual 
state of things. They have been made to believe (we do 
not undertake to say under what influences or in what 
way) that they are bound to maintain what are called 
national interests at any expense whatever. In making 
an estimate of the hazard and injury of these interests, 
as preparatory to a state of war, they have frequently 
laboured under great mistakes. In other words, in pla- 
cing an estimate on their own yiterests, they have not al- 
lowed enough for the peculiar situation, the passions, and 
the interests of others. Either from being too intensely 
occupied with their own concerns, or from wanting suit- 
able means of information, or from hasty and inaccurate 
judgments on the facts that havfe come to their notice, 
fliey have supposed others to be prompted by a deeper 
hostility towards them than was actually the case. And 
they have too frequently acted upon this erroneous sup- 
position. If they had been so situated as to understand 
each other better, the natural sentiments of kindness 
would have gained the ascendency, and they would not 
have committed the great error of placing the supposed 
claims of their country above the claims of mankind. 
This error they begin in some degree to perceive. But 
this is not all. 

In the second place, nations have frequently been 
plunged into war, and have shed the blood of other na- 
tions, when the great mass of the people have never been 
consulted in respect to it ; or, if they have been consult- 

S2 
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ed, their feelings have been disregarded. Owing to the 
prevalence of monarchical and despotic forms of govern- 
ment (a state of things which is undergoing a rapid mod- 
ification), the destiny of nations has often been placed in 
the hands of individuals, who were too ignorant, preju- 
diced, or unjust to sustain a responsibility so immense. 
The result has frequently been, that the most trifling cir- 
cumstances, operating upon minds of such a structure^ 
have plunged nations into wars, when, at the same time, 
the great body of the people entertained towards each 
other entirely friendly sentiments. We will illustrate 
what we mean by a single instance out of hundreds, 

?erhaps we may say, thousands of others. Frederic of 
russia f Frederic the Greaiy as he is commonly designa- 
ted in historv) entered into a war with Maria Theresa, 
the queen of Hungary and Bohemia. This king after- 
ward wrote a history of the war. In the manuscript his- 
tory, as it was originally written, he gave the following 
concise statement of the motives under the influence of 
which he engaged in it ^^I had troops entirely pre- 
pared to act ; this, the fulness of my treasury, and the vi- 
vacity of my character, were the reasons why I made 
war on Maria Theresa, qu^en of Hungary and Bohemia." 
In a few sentences afterward he added more explicitly 
some other motives, which are to be united with these. 
"Ambition, interest, and a desire to make the world 
speak of me, vanquished all, and war was determined 
on."* It certainly cannot be pretended that such a war 
as this is a proof that the Prussians, Bohemians, and 
Hungarians possess an implanted or connatural enmity to 
each other. The probability is, that they were as much 
taken by surprise, and as much astonished, as the whole 
civilized world were at its occurrence. A war, existing 
under such circumstances, may prove that the rulers are 
perverse and cruel, but does not necessarily prove this in 
respect to the people generally. — It will, of course, be 
seeti, that things of this nature are to be taken into con- 
fflderation, before we are at liberty to say, in opposition 
to the arguments which have been brought forward, that 
man is by nature, and instinctively, the enemy of his fel- 
low-man. 

* See the Memoir of Voltaire, appended to Condowet's Life of Yoltaiie. 
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In consequence of eaily aswociatioBS, and what are vap^ 
posed to be conflirting naticmal interests, it is not an un- 
common thing §or Engfishmen to sa j that they hate the 
French nation, whfle the same pasons will frequendy ad- 
mit that they hare no hatred to individoal Frendunen ; 
but, on the contraiy, have a regard and love for those 
with whom they happen to be acquainted. We mamtain, 
therefore, that a hatred against ttati<»is is not necessarily 
a hatred against humanity. And men begin to under- 
stand this. They make a broader distinction than they 
were wont to do formeriy between the goremment and 
the people, betweoi the responsibilities of public policy 
aiid the responi^bility that attaches to private individuals. 
And, accordingly, in times of war, if the action of armies 
in the vicinity of each other is suspended hy a truce, no^ 
thing is more common than to see both officers and sol- 
diers reciprocating acts of hospitality and friendship. 
Acting as men, and with the natural feelings of men, they 

Sympathize in each other's personal sufferings, and en- 
eavour to render each other happy. And yet, acting in 
their national capacity, and as members of their respect- 
ive political corporations, they will be found, in a few 
days after, coolly putting each other to death. The fact 
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is, that it is impossible for us either to love or hate masS' 
es of beings, considered in the mass. And hence war 
necessarily involves the pathematic and moral anomaly 
of destroying those who would be found, when separated 
from the mass and considered individually, to be entitled 
to our esteem and affection. 

^ 183. Illustration of the statements of the foregoing section. 

The doctrine of the foregoing section, that bodies or 
masses of men may fight with and destroy each other, 
while, at the same time, each party entertains towards 
the opposite party, individtudly considered^ no other than 
humane or friendly sentiments, is not a mere assertion. 
Strange and paradoxical as it may appear, it is proved be- 
yond doubt by history, particular]^ by that interesting and 
mstructive portion of history which appears in the form 
of private Memoirs. A single extract, illustrative of this 
apparently contradictory view of human nature, and in 
confirmation of what has been said, will be introduced 
here. In the late bloody war, generally known as the 
Peninsular War, two detachments of the French and 
English armies were stationed near each other on the 
banks of the Tagus, the one at Almeyrim, the other at 
Santarem. The following statement of the feelings and 
intercourse that existed between the two parties, when 
not engaged in battle, is given by a member of the Eng- 
lish army in the interesting WorR entitled Recollections 
of the Peninsula ; and when we consider that it relates 
to men who, both before and afterward, were engaged to 
their utmost ability in destroying each other, it is to be 
regarded as one among a thousand other proo& that war 
is a horrible delusion, and is against nature. 

" About the middle of February," says this writer, " as 
I was one day walking by the river side with three or 
four companions, we observed an unusual crowd on the 
oppo^te bank, and several French officers. They saluted 
us with a * Bon jour, Messieurs,' and we soon fell into 
conversation. They were exceedingly courteous. They 
spoke in the highest terms of Romana, who had lately 
died, calling him ' Le seul general Espagnol digue de 
fibn grade.' They asked after Lord WelEngton, saying 
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he had done wonders with the Portaguese, and praising 
him greatly for his conduct of the campaign. They next 
inquired if our king was not dead ; and on our replying 
that he was not, one of them spoke, but inaudibly ; anoth- 
er, in a louder voice, repeated * Le general dit, que tout 
le monde aime votre Roi George, qu'il a ete bon p^re de 
famille, et bon p6re de son peuple.* We were thus at 
once let into the rank of one of their party, and not a 
little delighted at the manner in which they had spoken 
of our excellent and unfortunate soverei^. A great deal 
of good-humour prevailed ; we quizzed each other free- 
ly. They asked us how we liked bacallao and azete in« 
stead of English roast beef; and we, what they did at 
Santarem without the restaiu-ateurs, cafes, and salles de 
spectacle of their dear Paris. They replied, laughing, 
that they had a theatre ; and asked us to come over and 
witness the performance of that evening, which would 
be ' L'Entree des Fran9ois das Lisbon.' A friend of 
mine most readily replied, that he recommended to them 
* La repetition d'une nouvelle piece. La Fuite des Fran- 
cois.' They burst into a long, loud, and general laugh : 
tiie joke was too good, too home. Their general, how- 
ever, did not think it wise to remain longer ; but he pull- 
fed his hat, and wishing us good-day with perfect good- 
humour, went up the hill, and the group immediately dis« 
persed." 

^ 184. Of patriotisin, or love of countiy. 

One of the most important modifications of that more 
general and extensive form of good-will or benevolence, 
which extends to all mankind, is patriotism, or love of 
country. It seems to be the intention of nature, when 
we consider the diversities of customs and languages that 
exist, and particularly that in many cases countries are 
distinctly separated from each other by large rivers, lakes, 
milfs, mountains, and seas, that mankind, instead of be- 
mg under one government, shall exist in separate and 
distinct communities or nations, each having its own in- 
stitutions and civil polity. And such, at any rate, is the 
fact. We are not only members of mankind and citizens 
of the world (a relation which ought to be more distinct- 
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ly and fully recognised than it ever has been), but are 
members, and, as such, have appropriate duties to fulfil, of 
our own particular community. And it is thus that a 
foundation is laid for that particular state of mind which 
we denominate Patriotism. 

This affection we regard as secondary rather than ori- 
ginal. It is that love which we exercise, and ought to 
exercise, towards the members of our species, considered 
as such, heightened by the coninderation that those to- 
wards whom it is put forth are sprung from the s.ame 
race, inhabit the same territory, are under the same con- 
stitutions of government, speak the same language, and 
have the same interests. So that the love of our race, as 
it is modified in the form of love of our country, while it 
is more restricted, becomes proportionally more intense. 
And, in point of fact, it is unquestionably one of the pre- 
dominant and ruling principles which regulate the coi^ 
duct of men. 

Nevertheless, we are not to suppose that there is ne- 
cessarily any conflict between these two principles. For, 
in doing good to oiu* country, we are doing good to man- 
kind ; and to that particular portion of mankind, which 
Providence, by placing them more immediately within 
the scope of our observation and effort, seems to have as- 
signed as the especial field of our beneficence. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied, that patriotism, in its ir- 
regular and unrestrained exercise, does sometimes, and 
but too firequently, interfere with Philanthropy, or the love 
of man. The passion of patriotism, as a general thing, 
has become disproportionate in degree, as compared with 
the love of the human race. The interests of our coun- 
try, by being continually brooded over, are exaggerated 
to our perception, while those of mankbd are too much 
lost sight of. There is too much ground for the feeling 
lamentation of Cowper : 

"Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.*' 

i 185. Of the affection of friendship. 

Another interesting modification of that feeling of good- 
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will or love, which, as men, we naturally bear to our fel- 
low-men, is denominated Friendship. It is a passion so 
distinctly marked that it well deserves a separate notice, 
although there are no good grounds for regardingit, con- 
sidered as a distinct anection, as connatural. The love 
which we bear to our species is so diffused, that it can- 
not be said, as a general thing, to possess a high d^ee of 
strength. As it withdraws from the vast circumference 
of the human race, and contracts its exercise within the 
narrow circle of our country, it acquires increased ener- 
gy. Retreating within the still more restricted limits 
which imbody those with whom we are most accustomed 
to associate, it assumes a new modification, being not only 
characterized by greater strength, but a source of greater 

i>leasure. And this, in distinction from Humanity or Phi- 
anthropy, which extends to all mankind, as well as in 
distinction from Patriotism, which merely spreads itself 
over the extent of our country, we call friendship. 

This affection, like the other benevolent affections which 
have been mentioned, includes in itself an emotion of 

{Measure, combined with the desire of ^ood to its object 
t exists, or may be supposed to exist, m respect to mose 
persons who are not only so situated as to be the subjects 
of our intimacy, but possess such quaUties as to be deserv- 
ing of our esteem. It is, perhaps, a common remark, in 
connexion with this particular view of the subject, that a 
amilari^ of character is re(][uisite as a basis of this affec- 
tion. This, to some extent, is true ; but the remark is not 
to be received without some limitation. It is certainly 
the case, that friendship is consistent with diversities of 
intellect Persons who differ much in the quickness and 
amplitude of intellectual action, may nevertheless enter- 
tain for each other a sincere friendship. But it must be 
admitted, it does not readily appear how such friendship 
can exist in the case of persons who differ essentially in 
moral character. The fact that one of the parties is vir- 
tuous, the other vicious ; that one of them attaches his 
highest veneration and esteem to that rectitude which the 
o£er regards as of no vsdue, can hardly fail to interpose 
between them, as far as the reciprocation of firiendship is 
concerned, an insuperable barrier. 
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It seems to be the opinion of Mr. Stewart, althoagh 
we may entertain feelings of decided regard and good- 
will to a great number of persons, that Friendship, in the 
strict and appropriate sense of the term, is necessarily much 
more limited. It ynU be imderstood that we speak now 
of real Friendship ; of an attachment firm and unw avering; 
and not of that mere aspect or semblance which so oft^ 
bears the name. It is true, there are some persons, who 
profess to have a wide circle of friends ; and this is un- 
doubtedly sometimes the fact. But, in a majority of cases, 
we have reason to think, that those whose apparent friend- 
ships are very much multiplied, seek the company and 
cherish the acquaintance of others, not so much because 
they entertain feelings of true friendship towards them, 
as lOT the purpose of gratifying an inordinate and restless 
desire of society. It is certain that the desire of society, 
when not properly regulated, frequently operates in this 
way, and thus furnishes occasion for a semblance of friend- 
ship, which has for its support, instead of an emotion of 
genuine benevolence, nothing higher or better, if the de- 
sire of society be of that unregulated and inordinate kind 
which has been supposed, than a basis of selfishness. 

4 186. Of the affectioD of pity, or sympathy. 

It is not unfirequently the case that we find around us 
objects of suffering ; those who, from want, or disease, or 
some other cause, are justly entitled to the aid of thdr 
fellow»men. In order to meet this state of things, Provi- 
dence has kindly implanted within us the principle of Pity, 
which prompts us, by an instinctive and powerfal impulse, 
to render the aid which is so frequently needed. This 
benevolent affection differs from others, in being based 
upon a painful instead of a pleasant emotion. The occa- 
sion of the exercise of the affection of Pity or Sympathy 
is some case of suffering. On contemplating the scene of 
suffering, it is the result, in all ordinary esses, that we ex- 
perience a paiiifril emotion, which is followed by a desire 
to relieve the suffering object. 

This principle is practically a very important one. It 
is a sentiment of Bishop Butler, expressed in connexion 
with this very subject, that the misery of men is much 
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more directly^ and to a much greater ejctent, under tbe 
power of others than their happinefls. The sources of hap- 
piness, both mental and bodify, are to a great extent u 
oursdves; and although they are susceptible of increase 
through tiie instrumentality of the kind offices of others^ 
yet not ordinarily in a very great degree. But it is in the 
power of ai^ individual, who is dms evilly disposed, to 
plunge others, not one or two merely, but even whole 
neighbourhoods, into mis^. The principle of Pity, which 
is called forth not only in the actual, but also in the an- 
ticipated prospect of suffering, aids, in connexion with 
other causes, in keeping under {>roper restraint any ten* 
dency to a wrong exercise of this unportant power. U 
not onl V exercises the important office of preventing suf- 
fering, by operating, as it were, in anticipation, but tt vis*- 
its, watches over, and relieves it when it has actually oc- 
cwred. And in this last point of view particularly, as 
well as in the other, it commends itself to our notice and 
admiration, as a practical principle eminently suited to Hie 

condition and wau^ of man. 

* 

^ 187. Of the moral character of pity. 

It is an opinion sometimes expressed, that an ajQection 
80 amiable, and generally so us^ul as that of Pity, can* 
not be otherwise than virtuous. It is not wonderful, 
when we take into view the interesting character of the 
affection, that such an opinion should be entertained ; but 
we cannot reeard it as strictly correct It is well under- 
stood, so mudi so as not to be considered a matter of 
doubt, that this afEection operates in the first instance in- 
stinctivdy. And it is easy to see the intention of nature 
in instituting this form of its action. In a multitude of 
cases where we can relieve the sufferings of our fellow- 
men, our assist»ice would come too late if we acted on 
the heedtating and cautious suggestions of reason. An 
instinctive action, therefore, is necessary. And, so £Eir as 
the. action of the princii>le is of this land, it must be ob- 
vious that it is neither virtuous nor vicious. 

But there i& another view of tins subject The prinr* 
caple of sympathy may be diecked in its exercise when 
it is too intense, or increased when defid«it, under tiae 

Vol. n.— T 
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influences of a deliberate and voluntary effort. And, 
under these circumstances, its action may have a volun- 
tary character, being right or wrong according to the 
circumstances of the case. It is ri^ht when it is subor- 
dinated to the requisitions of an enhghtened conscience, 
but otherwise is wrong. And it may be wrong by ex- 
cess as well as by defect. If, for instance, we happened 
to see a person severely but justlv punished under the 
authority of law, we might exercise pity in his behalf. 
But if, under the mere impulse of pity, we should be led 
to attempt his rescue, in violation of die rights and inter- 
ests of society, such an exercise of it would be wrong. 
Again, we can hardly fail to pity the wretchedness of 
the emaciated beggar who asks for our assistance ; but 
if we are well persuaded that the bestowment of alms 
will only tend to encourage those vicious habits which 
have. led to this wretchedness, it may become a duty 
both to check our sympathy and to withhold our aid.-*-* 
(See § 174-176.) 

At the same time, we do not deny that we may very 
justly draw inferences in favour of the virtuousness of 
that man's character in whom this interesting passion is 
predominant And we say this, because, although sym- 
pathy does not necessarily imply virtuousness, yet, m point 
of fact, it is seldom the case that they are at variance 
with each other. They generally run in the same track, 
acting harmoniously together. 

^ 188. Of the affection of gratitude. 

Another distinct modification of that general state of 
the mind which is denominated love, is the implanted or 
connatural affection of gratitude. Although this, Uke 
the other benevolent affections, includes an emotion of 
pleasure or delight, combined with a desire of good or a 
benevolent feelmg towards the object of it, it neverthe- 
less has its characteristics, which clearly distinguish it 
from them. We never give the name of gratitude, for 
instance, to this combination of pleasant and benevolent 
feeling, except it arise in reference to some benefit or 
benefits conferred. Furthermore, gratitude involves, as 
the basis or occasion of its origin, not only the mere fact 
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of a good conferred, but of a designed or intenHonal ben- 
efit If the benefit which we have received can be traced 
to some private or selfish motive on the part of the person 
from whom it comes, we may be pleasedy as we probably 
shall be, with the good that has accrued to us ; but shall 
cease, from the moment of the discovery of his motive, to 
entertain any gratitude to the author of it. Gratitude, 
therefore, can never be excited within us, except in view 
of what is in fact, or is supposed to be, true, unadulterated 
benevolence. 

Different individuals pianifest considerable diversity in 
the exercise of grateful emotions. There are some per- 
sons who exhibit, in the reception of the favours conferred 
upon them, but slight visible marks of gratefiil regard ; 
others are incapable of such a passive reception of ben- 
efits, and are strongly affected with their bestowal. This 
difference is probably owing, in part, to original diversi- 
ties of constitution, and is partly to be ascribed to dif- 
ferent views of the characters and duties of men, or to 
other adventitious circumstances. 

The affection of gratitude, under whatever diversities 
of aspect it may show itself, at different times and in dif- 
ferent persons, is undoubtedly to be regarded as, on the 
whole, one of the interesting and ennobling traits of hu- 
man nature. It imparts a feature of loveliness, a mingled 
aspect of amiability and justice to the human character 
which it might not otherwise possess. It is also prac- 
tically important, inasmuch as it affords an indirect, but 
still a decided encouragement to deeds of benevolence. 
And although there are some in whom the principle, if 
it esdsts at all, exists in too slight a degree, yet, in general, 
the man who has received what he knows to be a well- 
meant kindness will not withhold this tribute of nature. 
There are some interesting lines of Southey, .which Bishop 
Heber, on the occasion of his leaving England for India, 
has quoted as descriptive of his own personal experience, 
that may be appropriately introduced in connection with 
this subject. 

" I've heard of hearts unkind— kind deeds 
V^ith Bcorn or hate returning. 
Alas ! the gratitude of man 
Has oftener left me mourning.*' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. — LOVE TO THE SUPREME 

BEING. 

^ 189. Man exMtid originaUy with the prindpte of lore to God. 

In order to pres^re the other principles of human na- 
ture in the potntion which the great Author of that nature 
has assigned to them, and to render thdr action just in 
itself and harmonious in its relations, we have reason to 
believe that there was originaHy, in tibe human constitu- 
tion, a principle of love to the Supreme Being. This 
affection, it may well be supposed, was entirely analo- 

S>us, both in its nature and its operations, to the other 
enevolent Affections, possessing, like them, a twofold 
action, instinctivb and voluntary. It differed, however, 
greatly in the degree or intensity of its action ; bein^ 
rendered to its appropriate object, as might be expected 
from the unspeakably high and holy nature of that object, 
with all' the* energy of which the mind was capable. 
That man must have been created originally with such a 
principle of love, overruling and regulating all the sub- 
ordinate principles, we think must be evident, in the first 
place, from the considerations furnished by Analogy. 

In all the departments of the mind, so far as it has 
hitherto passed under our examination, we have seeu evi- 
dences of contrivance and wisdom ; everything has its 
place, adaptations, and uses ; and nothing, so far as we 
can judge, is done imperfectiy. If it were necessary in 
this inquiry to put out of view the InteUect, so wonderful 
in its adaptation and its resources, we should hardly fail 
to find, in the distinct departments of the Seni^bilities, 
ample illustrations and proofs of this remark. The In- 
stincts, which naturally arrest our attention first, have 
obviously thar appropriate place and office; and, al- 
though they rank lowest in the enumeration of our active 
principles, are yet indispensable. If man were constituted 
j)hysicaliy as he is at present, and yet without the Appe- 
tites, the next higher class of the principles involvmg de- 
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sire, there would obviously be a want of adaptation be- 
tween his mental and physical arrangements. The Pro- 
pensities, also, as we advance still upward, have each 
their sphere of action, their specific nature and uses ; and 
are adapted with wonderful skill to the necessities of 
man, and to the relations he sustains. The same remark, 
and perhaps in a still higher sense, will apply to the Af- 
fections. — ^As a father, man has a natural affection for 
his children, that he ma^ thus be supported in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties he owes to them ; as a child, 
he has naturally an affection for his parents ; and as man 
simply, he is evidently constituted with a degree of love 
for his fellow-man. 

When we consider the relations which men sustain, still 
more important than those which are the basis of the prin- 
ciples which have been mentioned, are we not justified in 
saying, on the ground of Analogy, that there must have 
been ori^ally in the human constitution a principle of 
love to the Supreme Being ? If there was not originally 
in the mental constitution such a principle as love to God, 
was not the structure of the mind m that respect obviously 
at variance with what the Analogy of its nature in other 
respects requires ? If, from the urgent necessities of our 
situation, there must be strong ties of love binding to- 
gether parents, and children, and brothers; if these ties 
must reach and bind, with some degree of strictness, all 
the members of the human family, on what principle can 
the doctrine be sustained, that man was ori^ally created 
without an implanted love to that Being who is infinitely 
more and better to him than an earthly orother or father 1 

^ 190. That man was originally created with a principle of love to God, 

further shown from the Scriptures. 

In the second place, we have great reason to believe, 
from the testimony of the Scriptures, that man was, in the 
first instance, created with the distinct and operative prin- 
ciple of love to his Creator. At the creation, it is worthy 
of notice, that everything which came from the hands of 
the great Architect was pronounced to be good. But S 
man, raised from nothingness into existence, furnished 
with high powers of thought and action, and supported 

T2 
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by the daily gifts of the DiTine kmnty, was created with* 
out a principle of love to his Maker (analogous to the 
other implanted affections^ only that it existed in an ex- 
ceedingly hig^her degree, corresponding to the greatness 
of the object), we cannot deny that we are utterly una- 
ble to perceive in such a result the basis of so marked a 
commendation, as far as the parents of the human race 
Were concerned. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
such a work, framed with such a disregard of the most 
important relations, could not be pronounced good, even 
in the estimate of human reason, much less in that of a 
reason infinitely comprehen^ve and divine. 

But,/urtbermore, man is expressly said to have been 
created in the image of his Maker* That is to say, in the 
great outlines of his mental constitution he was, in the first 
instance, a cc^y (on a veiy limited scale, it is true^ but 
still a copy^ m fact) dT the Divine Mind. But we must 
suppose that God, both in his administration of justice and 
benevolence, is regulated by a wise and fiill condderation 
of the relations of things He always loves, fix>m the very 
perfection of his nature, what is worthy to be loved ; and 
u he created man in his own image (that is to say, with 
affections and moral sentiments corresponding to the na- 
ture and relations of things), He must have created him 
"with a disposition to love himself. We are not at liber^ 
to suppose that he could by possibility create a being 
who should either hate or be indifferent towards another 
being, whom he knew not only to be infinitely wise and 
good, but to Bustidn the relation of a Creator, preserver, 
and benefactor. A bang thus created, so utterly want- 
ing in those affections, which are required by the immu- 
table relations of things, could hardly be said, with any 
degree of truth, to be created in the image of God. We 
infer, therefore, from the statement of man's being c^-eated 
in the Divine image, that he was created with a principle 
of love to his Maker. And the same reason leads us to 
believe that the principle was paramount to every other; 
corresponding, as far as the limited powers of man would 
permit, to the infinitely exalted nature of its object And, 
m addition to this, the analogy of the other implanted 
principles points to the conclusion, that, Kke them, it po»* 
^ a twofold action, instinctive and voluntary. 
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4 191. Further proofs that ima was Unit enated. 

Again : many of those passages of Scripture, which are 
addressed to man in his present fallen state, appear to 
contemplate the restoration of this great principle. When 
the Saviour, on a certain occasion, was asked, in respect 
to the commandments, which of them was to be regarded 
as having the first or leading place, his answer was, 
" Thou Mialt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment." Matt xxii., 37, 38. 
This language implies, to say the least, the possibility of 
the existence of this principle ; and particularly, that m a 
sinless or perfect state of the human race it is mdispensa- 
ble. — ^Finally, that renovation of our nature, which is so 
frequently spoken of in the New Testament under the 
name of a New Creation or New Birth, and which is rep- 
resented as being brought about by Divine assistance, un- 
questionably, in the meaning of the writers of the Scrip- 
tures, involves the restoration of this essential element of 
the mental constitution. To be what he is required to be, 
man must be essentially what he was before the Fall ; and 
in order to be in this situation, the great requisite is, what 
has just been mentioned, to love (fod with all the heart 
— ^\Ve feel authorized, therefore, in asserting that origi- 
nally supreme love to God was an essentisQ element of 
human nature, and that at the present moment it is, or 
ought to be, in every human bosom, a distinct and opera- 
tive principle. Its presence, as we shall be led to see in 
the succeeding section, makes man what he was designed 
to be ; its absence, or, if it be preferred, even its entire 
prostration, furnishes an easy and philosophical explana- 
tion of those evils which, in the present state of things, so 
frequently press themselves on our notice. 

4 198. Relation of the principle of sapreme loTe to God to the othar 
principlea of toe pathematic senaibilitiee. 

In giving an ac^^unt, in their succession and place, of 
the princij^es of action which go to constitute the de- 
partment of the Natural sensibiuties, we feel at liberty, 
from what has been remarked, to place at their head, both 
as most important in its results and as highest in rankf 
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the principle of supreme love to God. If it be said, as 
undoubtedly it may be said ^vith too much truth, that this 
principle of human action, considered as a distinct and 
permanent principle, is either really or virtually oblitera- 
ted, it is nevertheless true, that it is susceptible, with Di- 
vine aid, of a restoration. If it be asserted that men are 
not naturally governed by it, it still remains certain, if the 
precepts of Scripture may be understood with their ob- 
vious import, that they ovght to be governed by it. The 
simple fact is, that man, in his present condition, is, in 
many respects, not the man which a holy Grod created 
him; but rather a mutilation of humanity, a darkened and 
shattered fragment of original workmanship. Geologists 
assure us, although even in the present condition of thmgs 
there are abundant evidences of a workmanship equally 
powerful and wise, that there are marks and. proofs of 
some great physical convulsion, such as is related in the 
Scriptures to have once taken place; and, in like manner, 
mental philosophy, as well as Divine Revelation, clearly 
indicates that ^ere has been at some period a great men- 
tal convulsion; that the ^lory of the human mind, al- 
though not absolutely extmct, is greatly. obscured; and 
that man, in respect to his intellectual and moral condi- 
tion, is truly and aptly described as a depraved and fall- 
en being. And in this deplorable state of moral obliqui- 
ty and mutilation he will continue to remain, if the views 
which have been proposed are correct, until the principle 
of supreme love to God is reinstated. The wisdom which 
we claim for the structure of human nature cannot be as- 
serted with confidence to exist, except on the supposition 
that this great pillar of its support originally belonged to 
it, and may yet, by possibility, belong to it 

Now, supposing this principle to exist in the human 
mind, either by being originally implanted, as in Adam, 
or by being restored under the name of a R^eneration 
or New Creation, we naturally proceed to inquire what 
relation it holds to the other principles in this department 
of the mind, and what results are likely to attend upon it 
In point of mere rank (that is to say, in the position which 
it occupies and ought to occupy in our estimation), we 
cannot hesitate to say that it stands first ; not only before 
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the A^ppetttes and Prc^nsitie^ but before all tbe other 
Affections, the class with which it is itself properly ar- 
ranged ; taking the precedence, by an incalculable re- « 
move, not only of the love of country and the love of 
friends, but of the love of parents and children* ** He 
that loveth father or mother more than nxe, is not worthy 
of me : and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, 
is not worthy of me." Matt x., 37. The beneficial re- 
sults connected with the exercise of this principle are 
such as mie;ht be e3sj>ected from the pre-eminent rank it 
sustains. When it is in its full exercise, rendered to its 
appropriate object, in the language of Scripture, with all 
the heart, and mind, and som, it may be regarded as a 
matter of course, that all the subordinate pnnciples will 
be kept in their place. The appetites, the propensities, 
and the domestic affections still exist; but such is the as- 
cendency* of love to the Supreme Being, that every inor- 
dinate tendency is rebuked, and they all revolve in the 
circle which Cfod in the b^^inning assigned to them. 

^ 193. lUaotrttion of the results of the principle of love to God from 

the character and life pf the Saviour. 

We have an impressive illustration of these favourable 
results in the character and life of Jesus Christ, who, we 
are informed in the Scriptures, is set before us as an ex- 
ample for our imitation. The Saviour, it will be recollect- 
ed, appeared on earth not only in the fashion of a man, 
but was constituted also witn those various attributes 
which pertain to man as a human being. He was hun- 
gry and thirsty, he ate and drank, he toued and was sus- 
ceptible of fatigue, he showed indignation, he loved, and 
rejoiced, and wept as other men. Not oidy this, we are 
expressly assured that he was tempted in all points as we 
are, and yet wUhotd sin; and thiis is just what might be 
expected when we take into view his feelings towards 
QoA. In him the principle of love to Ood the Father 
was a supreme principle, tt sustained an unshaken do- 
minion. And, under its pervading and paramount influ- 
ence, the appetites asked for no inordinate indulgence ; 
the propensities fulfilled the intentions of nature without 
degenerating into unseemly and anful perversions 5 and 
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all the departments of the mmd maintained a harmony 
with each other. 

And this will be the result in all other similar instances. 
The Saviour is set before us as an example, not merely in 
bodily and outward action, but still more in the propen- 
sions and affections of the heart. All that has been said 
of him may, by possibility, be true of" all men in eveiy 
situation of life. Under the blaze of a burning love to 
God, the appetites of men, so far as they are inordinate 
and sinfiil, will necessarily wither and die. Such is its 
infinite ascendency, in its perfect and appropriate exer- 
cise, that all their desires, whether they relate to them- 
selves or their fellow-men, will be absorbed and hardly 
perceptible in this great flood of the heart's movement 
upward to the Source of life and light We do not 
mean to say that the appetites and propensities, or any 
other of the natural or pathematic prmciples, will actual- 
1]^ cease to exist ; but the mind will be so intensely occu- 
pied with the higher and paramount principle, so long as 
It operates with a power proportioned to ife object, that 
they will attract but comparatively little notice ; and it 
will be impossible for them to become excessive. 

^ 194. The absence of this principle attended with an excessive and 

sinful action of other principles. 

Now take for a moment the opposite view, and let us 
see if we may not account for what has sometimes been 
called the Depravity of human nature, without the ne- 
cessity of supposing the implantation of principles which, 
in themselves necessarily and under all circumstances, are 
evil. If the principle of Supreme love to God be re- 
moved from the place which both Scripture and reason 
a^ee in assigning to it in the original constitution of the 
mmd, one of the most important checks on the undue ex- 
ercise of the subordinate principles is, of course, taken 
away- The love which is drawn from the great Source 
of all good will naturally centre in ourselves, and the 
principles which have relation to our present enjoyment 
and interest will become predominant. Hence we see 
the disorders which all impartial inquirers, even heathen 
philosophers,* acknowledge to exist in the human race ; 

* Cicero repeatedly asserts the fact of human depravity, not only in 
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and which it is the aim of enlightened reason and |dul 
ophy, and particularly of religion, in its instructions and its 
special influences, to rectify. The Appetites, which be- 
fore had their appropriate place and oflSces, have now 
broken over their allotted limits, and are, on every hand, 
leading their victims into the various forms of excess and 
debauchery. The Propensities, many of which connect 
us closely with our fellow-beings, and, in their proper ex- 
ercise, impart no small de^ee of strength and enjoyment 
to human character, have become inordinately intense in 
their action. Conscience, it is true, continues to repeat 
its remonstrances ; and the Will, under the suggestions 
of Conscience, makes more or less of resistance ; but, as 
they are not sustained by the love of the Supreme B^ng, 
which could not fail, if it existed, to operate in their fa- 
vour, the contest becomes unequal, and the efforts which 
they make are found to be unavailing. In this state of 
things, men who, under other circumstances, would have 
leaned, and loved to- lean, on the great arm of the Al- 
mighty for support, now find their diief enjoyment in the 
pursuit of wealth and power, and in the unrestricted in- 
tercourse and the uncertain enjoyments of the world. — 
It is in such a condition of thin^ as this that we find the 
true source of the follies and cnmes which afflict the hu- 
man race. The dethronement of God in the heart neces- 
sarily involves the predominance of principles which, 
however innocent and useful in their just exercise, be- 
come in their excess evil, " an^ only evil continually." 
In the striking language of Ovid (Metam., vii., Fab. 1), 

** Si possem, sanior essem. 
Sed tnibit invitam nova vis; aliudque cupido, 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque, 
Detenora sequor." 



decided langaage, but in terms which, in their import, nearly coincide 
with the views which appear to be communicated in the Holy Scriptures. 
" Simul atqiie editi in lucem et suscepti sumuSt in omni cofUinuo fra-oi- 
ttUe, et in summa opinionum perversitate, versamur; ut pane eum lacte 
nuirida errorem suxisse mdeamur." — ** Sed cum tot signia eadem natu- 
ra dularat quid vdit^anquiratf ac desideret ; obsurdegcinma tamen neteio 
quomodo; nee ea, quct ab ea monemur, audimusy {Questionet Tuscu- 
lana, iii.,1. De Amicitia, c. 24.) There are a^^umber of passages in 
Seneca, particularly in the Treatises De Ira and De dementia, of a 
■faailar import. 
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^ 196. Farther Oluatrations of the result! of the absence of this priDcipIe. 

The topic of the last section is one of no small impor- 
tance. The section, it will be noticed, consists chieftjr of 
a statement of facts, without any attempt at explanations. 
As some persons may not at first readily perceive how it 
happens that the suspension or obliteration of the princi- 
ple of love to God is necessarily or naturally attended 
with the evil results there ascribed to it^ we will delay 
upon the subject a little longer. It is sometimes the case 
that a mere additional illustration, placing the subject in 
a new light, will have the effect upon the mind of the 
inquirer of an argument or proof. If the suspension or 
obliteration of any other principle will be followed by re- 
sults analogous to those which have been described as ac- 
cessory to the extinction of love to Qod, we shall clearly 
have in this circumstance an evidence that the results in 
the last case have beeii correctly indicated. And, on the 
other hand, if the extinction or utter inaction of subor- 
dinate principles be not attended with irre^aritjr and 
perversion in other parts of the mind, it will furnish a 
strong presumption that the extinction or utter inaction 
of the higher piinciple will, in its collateral results, be 
equally harmless. By the aid of these statements we 
'may easily bring the subject, in a considerable degree, to 
the test of common observation. And what is the fact 1 

We will make the supposition that, in the case of some 
individual, the domestic affections have, for some reason, 
become permanently extinct, either in their nature or in 
their action. Such instances, though not by any means 
frequently, may yet sometimes be found. The person in 
whom this obhteration or utter inaction of the domestic 
affections takes place, has no attachment for his children 
or any of his family, such as he used to have. It is a 
matter of common observation and remark, that a person 
in such a situation will be much more likely than another 
to fall under the dominion of the lower appetites ; to ad- 
dict himself, for instance, to licentious practices, or to be- 
come a drunkard. While the domestic affections existed, 
while he looked with deep interest on his parents, his 
children, and his wife, he was furnished with powerful 
auxiliary motives to restrain his appetites. He saw di»- 
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tinctly, if he indulged them, they would not only inter- 
fere with his duties to his family, but would plunge them 
into deep disgrace and sorrow. So great influence had 
this view of his situation upon his mind, that he was en- 
abled to sustain himself in opposition to the approaches 
of the evil habits which threatened him. But, as soon as 
the domestic affections became extinct, as soon as the 
love of kindred was blasted in his bosom, he fell heSbtt 
them. 

Again : if we suppose, in addition to the extinction of 
the domestic affections, the further obliteration of love 
to his country and of love to the human race (and, 
still more, if we add the extinction of the principles of 
pity and gratitude), the probabiUty of his falling under 
the dominion of the bodily appetites, and of degrading 
himself to the condition of a l^ute, will be obviously in- 
creased by this state of things. With the removal of 
these leading principles of human action, there is, of 
course, a removal of an important class of motives, which 
had a favourable tendency. And if it were possible for 
him to stand against the sohcitations of the appetites be- 
fore, he will be likely to fall now. The Will, whose 
office it is, under the direction of the Conscience, to ref- 
late and restrain tibe appetites, received important assist- 
ance from the sources which have been alluded to ; but 
with the removal of that assbtance, its power is propor- 
tionally diminished, and all hope is gone. The cravings 
of nature must have food of some land ; and if it fails 
to be famished with the ennobling aliment which is gen- 
erated in the love of our famihes, our country, and man- 
kind, it will inevitably fatten itself on the mire of a de- 
basing sensuaU^. — ^This is the commonnsense view of the 
subject; one which will be hkely to c<mimend itself to 
the sober judgment and acceptance of all. 

It is clear that these illustrations will apply in their fiill 
stren^ to the pxinciple of love to God. Just so long 
as this principle is predominant, it is imposi^ble, as has 
been before stated, fcxc the inferior principles to become 
excessive and morally evil in their action. We feel, un- 
der t% influence of this exaltmg affection, that we canr 
not so much dishonour our Maker ; we casmot estimate so 

Vol. IL— U 
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lightly those claims of gratitude which He has upon us; 
Vfe cannot so basely contemn our infinite obligations to 
his wisdom and benevolence, as to indulge for a moment 
any exercise of the passions which he has forbidden. 
They stand rebuked and withering in the presence of the 
object that has the dominion in our hearts. But only ob- 
literate the principle of Love to Ood, and at once a 
thousand motives, which enabled us to keep them in their 
proper place, are lost in the extinction of the principle on 
which they rested ; and other principle, infimtely below 
it, at onc^ gain the ascendency. 

4 196. Views of President Edwards on the subject of haman depravity. 

In connexion with what has just been said, we take 
the liberty to introduce some remarks of President Ed- 
wards, whose opinions on a subject of tins kind, whatev- 
er degree of weight they may be entitled to, the reader 
will probably be willing to know. In the fin^ place, he 
opposes the doctrine of a connatural or positive depravity, 
as not being required by the facts in the case, and also as 
beine at variance with the moral character of the Deity. 
His language is, ^^ In order to account for a sinful cor- 
ruption of nature, yea, a total natural depravity of the 
heart of man, there is not the least need of supposing any 
evil quality infused^ imphmted, or vjrought into the nature 
of man, by any positive cause or influence whatever, 
either from Grod or the creature ; or of supposing that 
man is conceived and bom with a fountain of evil in his 
heart, such as is anything ^properlypo^t^e.'^ His doc- 
tripe is, that man was created origmally with tiie natural 
appetites, the principle of self-love, aiid the other com- 
mon natural principles; and above them, the superior 
principle of divine love, which, in his own languaj?e, pos- 
sessed the throne, and maintained an absolute dominion in 
the heart ^ While things continued thus,'' he goes on to 
remark, ^' all things were in excellent order, peace, and 
beautiful harmony, and in their proper and perfect state." 
When man sinned and broke Grod's covenant, it was vei^ 
different The principle of Divine love, which, although 
it had a voluntary action, and in that respect could he 
either yielded or withdrawn at vrill, was sustaineoin its 
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iostinctiye or connatural form, as all other instmctire or 
connatural principles are, by Divine agency, immediately 
left him. *^ Because," says Preddent Edwards, in ex- 
planation of the fact of the withdrawal of the Divine fa- 
vour, and in proceeding to remark on the results of this 
great change, ^^ it would have been utterly improper in it- 
self, and inconsistent with the covenant and constitution 
Grod has established, that God should still maintain com- 
munion with man, and continue, by his friendly, gracious, 
vital influences, to dwell with him and in him after he 
was become a rebel, and had incurred God's wrath and 
curse. Therefore immediately the superior divine princi- 
ples wholly ceased ; so light ceases in a room when the 
candle is withdrawn ; and thus man was left in a state of 
darkness, woful corruption, and ruin ; nothing but flesh 
without spirit The mferior principles of seSf-love and 
natural appetite, which were given only to serve, being 
sdone and left to themselves, ^ course became reigning 
principles ; having no superi(»r principles to reeulate or 
control them, they became absolute masters of the heart 
The immediate consequence of which was a fatal cataS" 
trophe, a turning of all things upside down, and the suc- 
cession of a state of the most odious and dreadful confu- 
aon. Man did immediately set up himsdf, and the ob- 
jects of his private afiections and appetites, as supreme ; 
and so they took the place of God. These inferior prin- 
ciples are like fire in a house, which we say is a ^ood 
servant, but a bad master ; very useful while kept m its 
place, but, if left to take possession of the whole house, 
soon brings all to destruction. Man's love to his own 
honour, sej^arate interest, and private pleasure, which be- 
fore was wholly subordinate unto love to Grod, and re- 
gard to his authority and glory, now disposes and impels 
him to pursue those objects without regard to God's hon- 
our or law ; because there is no true regard to these di- 
vine things left in him. In consequence of which, he 
seeks those objects as much when against God's honour 
and law as when agreeable to them. And God, still 
continuing strictly to require supreme regard to himself, 
and forbidding all gratifications of these inferior passions, 
l)ut only in perfect subordination to the ends, and agree- 
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ableness to the rules <and linufs which his hoUness, hon- 
our, and law prescribe, hence immediately arises enmity 
in the heart, now wholly under the power of self-love; 
and nothing but vxir ensues, in a constant course, against 
Grod. As, when a subject has once renounced his law&I 
sovereign, and set up a pretender in his stead, a state of 
enmity and war against his rightful king necessarily en- 
sues. It were easy to show how every liS^ and depraved 
disposition of man's heart would naturally arise from this 
privaHve original, if here were room for it Thus it is 
easy to give an account how total corruption of heart 
should follow on man's eating the forbidden fruit, though 
that was but one act of sin, withovt God^s putting any 
evil into his heart, or iinplanting any bad principle, or tn- 
Jimng any corrupt taint, and so becoming the (mthor of 
depravity. Only Grod's toUhdrawingy as it was highly 
proper and necessary that he should, from rebel man, be- 
mg, as it were, driven away by his abominable wicked- 
ness, and men's natural principles being l^ to themselves^ 
this is sufficient to account for his becommg entirely cor- 
rupt, and bent on sinning against God."* 



CHAPTER K. 

HABITS OF THE SENSIBILrriES. 
^ 197. General remarks on the nature of habit. 

. We propose to bring the subject of this department of 
the Sensibilities to a conclusion by some slight references 
to the results of the law of Habit, considered in connex- 
ion with this portion of our nature. As we have already 
had occasion to make some remarks upon the genersd 
nature of Habit, and have seen in repeated instances its 
bearing upon mental action, it will not be necessary to 
spend much time upon that subject here. The term Hab- 
it, in its application to the various mental powers, ex- 
presses the simple fact. That the mental action acquires 

* £dwaids*B Doctrine 9f Original Sin, partiv., chap. ii. 
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facUUy and drengA by TtpeHHen or practi^ Tlieibl- 
lowing remarks, made on a former occasion (voL L, § 98), 
may properly enough be repeated in this place. 

*^ The fact that the faciUt^ and the increase of strei^th 
implied in habit is owing to mere repetition, or what is 
more frequently termed practice, we learn, as we do oth- 
er facts and prindples in relation to the mind, from the 
observation of men aroond us, and from our own personal 
experience. And as it has hitherto been fiKuid imprac- 
ticable to resolve it into any general huct or principle 
more elementary, it may justly be regarded as something 
ultimate and essential in our nature. 

^ The term Habit, by the use of language, indicates the 
facility and stren^ acquired in the way which has been 
mentioned, indudmg bodi the result and the manner of it. 
As the law of habit has reference to the whole mind of 
man, the application of the term which expresses it is, of 
course, very extenave. We apply it to the dexteri^ of 
workmen in tiie different manual arts, to the rapidity of the 
accountant, to the coup d'ceil or eye-glance of the military 
engineer, to the tact and fluency of the extemporaneous 
speaker, and in other like instances. — ^We apply it, also, 
in cases where the mere exercise of emotion and desire is 
concerned ; to the avaricious man's love of wealth, the 
ambitious man's passion for distinction, the wakeful sus- 
picions of the jealous, and the confirmed and substantial 
benevolence of the plulanthropist" 

^ 198. Of habits in connexion with the appetites. 

In coniddering the results of Habit in connexion with 
tihat portion of the Natural or Pathematic Sensdbilities 
which involves desire, viz., the Instincts, Appetites, Pro- 
pensities, and Affections, we shall adhere to the arrange- 
ment wluch has hitherto been followed, with the excep- 
tion of the Instincts, to which the law of Habit does not 
apply. — ^We proceed to remark, therefore, that there may 
be appetitive habits ; in other words, that the Appetites, 
the class of sensitive principles next in order to the In- 
stincts, acquire strength from repeated indulgence. The 
appetites, in their first or original operation, act instinct- 
ively j but it is incidental to their a&ture, as it is to all 

U2 
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the modifications of Desire, that thehr gratification is at- 
tended with more or less of pleasure, m connexion with 
this experience of pleasure, we frequently stimulate them 
to action a second time, under circumstances when there 
would be but little, and perhaps no occasion for a purely 
instinctive exercise. But the desire, as it is thus, by a 
▼oluntaiy effort, or, at least, by a voluntary permission, in« 
dulged again and a^in, rapidly becomes more and more 
intense, ml at last it is found to acquire a complete as- 
cendency. That such is the process appears to be proved 
by what, unfortunately, we have so frequent occasion to 
notice in those who are in the practice of taking intozi- 
catmg drinks. If they had indulged their appetite orIj 
a few times, they would undoubtedly have retained their 
mastery over it But, as this indulgence has been repeat^ 
ed often, and ccmtinued for a considerable length of time, 
the appetite, growing stronger with each repetition, has 
gradudly acquired me predominance, till it has brought 
the whole man, as it were, into captivity.-^See § 100, 
voL L, § 108, voL ii.) 

^ 199. Of habits in connexion with the propensities. 

The Propeosdties, as well as the Appetites, are sulgect 
to the influence of this law ; in other words, there may 
be propensive as well as appetitive habits. The princi- 
ple of Sociality, for instance, has an instinctive action; 
but there is no question that we have the power, as it is 
undoubtedly our duty, to subject it to suitable regulation. 
But if, instead of doing this, we indulge it continually for 
the mere sake of the pleasure we experience, without re- 
gard to the other claims existing upon us, we shall find 
it rapidly acquiriiig undue strength, and every day will 
render it more difficult to regulate it properly. And, in 
point of fact, it is sometimes the case, mat we find persons 
who, in consequence of an unrestricted indulgence of a 
principle otherwise naturally good, have brought them- 
selves into such a situation, that retirement, which every 
reasonable man ought sometimes to desire, is always ex- 
ceedingly irksome to them. 

Perhaps not one of the Propensities can be named 
which may not be greatiy strengthened in the same way. 
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It is well known in what countless instances the desire 
of Possession, growing stronger by continued repetition, 
becomes an ascendant and controllmg principle. We are 
not to suppose that the intense love which the miser has 
for his possessions existed in him naturally and ori^ally. 
We do, indeed, admit that the seed or element oi it, the 
basis on which it rests, existed in him naturally, as it ex- 
ists in all men. But how does it happen that it sho\ra 
itself in this exaggerated and intense form ? This is the 
work of the man himself, and for which the man himself 
IS accountable, rather than the original tendencies of his 
nature. From morning till night, from day to day, and 
* from jear to year, the Possessory principle has been vol- 
untarily kept in intense exercise. And the natural and 
necessary result has been, that it has become the ruling 
sentiment of the heart 

So of the desire of Power. In itself considered, power 
may properly be regarded as one of the various forms of 
natural good. And, accordingly, we are at liberty to take 
the ground, as was formerly seen in the remarks on that 
subject, that the desre of power, if duly subordinated, is 
not reprehensible. But in a multitude of instances, this 
desire is far from showing itself in the aspect of a subor- 
dinate principle* And the reason is, that it has acquired 
inordinate strength by repetition ; a habit of mind has 
been formed, which has resulted in its becoming predom- 
inant The individual in whom it exists in tms intense 
form is not satisfied with anything short of the prostra- 
tion of every other person at his own feet It would 
hardly be going too far to say, that he looks upon the 
Supr^e Being, when he contemplates his greatness and 
elevation, in the light of a rival and an enemy. 

4 200. Of habits in connexion with the affections. 

Remarks similar to what have been made in respect 
to Ae lower active or motive principles, vnll apply in 
like manner to Ibe higher class of the Affections. We 
sometimes see, for instance, decided indications of the re- 
sult of Habit in the progress of the Malevolent Aifections. 
A man entertains a degree of dislike to his neighbour; 
it appears, perhaps, at first, in the form of a mere uft- 
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pleasapt suspicion ; these suspicious and unpleasant feel- 
mgs are frequently indulged; we see them ^adually 
growing deeper and deeper; OBSuming, under the influence 
of Habit, a more fixed and determinate form ; and ulti- 
mately appearing in the shape of malignant and perma- 
nent hatred. 

The law of Habit applies in the same manner to the 
Benevolent affections. The Parental affection is strong 
and decided in the very beginning of its existence. But 
fhe dependant situation of the beloved object on which 
it fastenSy keeps it almost constantly in exercise. And 
thus, unless there are some improprieties in the conduct of 
the child, which check and diminish the results naturally 
following under such circumstances, it rapidly acquires 
immense strength. And hence it may be explained in 
part, that when a son or daughter, in the maturity of 
youth or on the verge of womanhood, is taken away by 
death, the grief of the parent, always great at such times^ 
is more intense and excessive than when death takes 
place in infancy. The death of the child at the later pe- 
riod of life not only blasts a greater number of hopes, but 
as love, by a long-repeated, cumulative process, has been 
added and incorporated with love, it carries away, if one 
may be allowed the expression, a greater portion of the 
heart 

We are informed in Scripture, that when an infant 
child of David was taken away by death, the king was 
so far able to control his sorrow as to arise from his pros- 
tration on the earth, and wash and anoint himself, and 
change his apparel, and come into the house of the Lord 
and worship. But when Absalom died, who w^ but 
little worthy of his affection, his language was, ^^ Oh, my 
son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! Would God 
J had died for thee, oh, Absalom, my son, my son !" 

We may unquestionably apply these views to all those 
affections which are properly characterized as Benevo- 
lent, to Friendship) Patriotism, Gratitude, and Sympathy. 
He who is so situated that he is required to think much 
on the interests and good of his country, and whose love 
of country is in this way kept constantly in exercise, will 
be found, other things being equal, to exhibit in the day 



of trial a more intiw affiogr of palnolHa 
He who, b^ liiB untiniig atlmfiaBi to Ife poor, lht mckg 
and the pnaoner. Ins hept las aja^Albebc afertir— jb 
action lor a long aenes of jcan^ vill fiad ihe pnaapMt %d 
sympathy more tfaoroogU]^ oonnlHlafltial is hk natme 
and more inte ns ely uf waali ^c than if it bad lain damzaDL 
And we may add, tint tliis doctiine, in aH its cxient, ii 
applicable to die highmt of all the BeaevoleDt a&cLkaa^ 
that of love to God. This emohfing princ^^ tlds pi^> 
ppfninffttt trait, which allies « not anhr Id jast men jsaide 
perfect, bat to ai^Bneli^ is an improreable one. Ui»der liie 
mflnence ai Habit, we find it, evren in the preaeBt 1i£e^ 
going on fitwi one degree of IsigblJir a i and sbcstgih to 
another. Thenaore we tUnkof God.themoie&eqaetft- 
ty we connect him widi all om* ordiaaxy traflsaetkais, the 
inore win the broad art> of Ins gloiy opand iteelf to oar 
cono^tioos, and call farth the homage and lore caf the 
heart 

4 901. fTf llir nryi nf wimJmj mIih ji'^i'^ii  

It 18 here, in connexian widi the views of this Ckq»» 
ter, that we find an e^lanation of the origin of what are 
called SBOomuxv principles of actioau Soaae iadivida- 
als, for ins ta nce , are seen to po owiai a d ec i dfd pa wan o far 
dieaSy furni t ur e^ and equipage. We are not to aappaae 
that this passion is one whwh is originally implanted in 
the human mind, ahhongh it may be so permanent and 
so decided in its action as to have aomethmg of that ap-> 
pearance. The probalality is, settiogaade whatever mqr 
be truly interesting or be^itifbl in the obfects, that they 
are diiefly sought after,not so nmch for what thev are in 
themselves, as for some form of good, paiticolarly some 
esteem and honour, to which dicy are supposed to be in- 
troductory ajid auxiliary. But the desire, existing, in the 
first instance, in reference to some supposed benefioal end, 
has been so long exercised, that we at last, in virtue of 
what may properlv be called a Halnt, ao closely associ- 
ate the means sind the end, that it is exceedingly diflScidt 
to separate them. So that, after a time, we apparently 
have a real love or affection for the means itself (the 
dresSy f urmtarey equips^^ or whatever it is), independ- 
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entlvy in a great degree, of the ultimate olgect, in con- 
nexion with which it first excited an interest in us. 

There are some men, to illustrate the subject still fur- 
ther, who appear to have a strong love for money ; we do 
not mean property in the more general sense of the term, 
but MONEY, the gold and the silver coin in itself consider- 
ed, the mere nsS^ed issue of the mint. This is one of the 
various forms which the too common vice of Avarice 
sometimes assumes. But we cannot suppose that the 
love of money, in this sense of the term, is a passion 
connatural to the human mind, and that men are bom 
vnth it It is loved, in the fii^t instance, simply as a 
means subordinate to some supposed beneficial end. 
The person ha& looked upon it for years as the means of 
enjoyment, influence, and honour ; in this way he has 
formed a Habit of associating the means and the end ; 
and they have become so closely connected in his thoughts, 
that, in ordinary cases, he finds himself unable to separate 

them. 

Again : we are not to suppose that men are bom with 
a natural desire for the company of mice and spiders, 
such as we have reason to think they naturally entertain 
for that of their fellow-men. But, in the entire exclu- 
adon of all human bein^, we find the principle of social- 
ity, deprived of its legitimate and customary sources of 
gratification, fastening itself upon these humble compan- 
ions. A man, as in the case of Baron Trenck and Count 
Lauzun, may form an acquaintance with these animals, 
which, aided by the principle of Habit, will, after a time, 
exhibit a distinctness and intensity whiich are commonly 
characteristic only of the original passions. — ^In this way 
there may unquestionably be formed a series of second- 
ary appetites, propensities, and affections almost without 
number. And we have here opened to us a. new and in- 
teresting view of human nature, capable of being so ap- 
plied as to explain many things in the history and con- 
duct of men, which, however, we are not at liberty in 
this connexion to explore more minutely. 

^ 202. Objection to theae Tiews in respect to habit. 

It is proper to mention here that an objection has been 
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to these views; not to the doctrine of Habit in 
generalybut to the alleged extent of it While it is ad- 
mitted ^at it exists, and produces its results in most cases, 
it is contended that our passive feelings, as they are some- 
times called, are not strengthened in this wayL Pas^ve 
feelings, as the term is used in this objection, are those 
where we suffer or endure. This seems to have been 
the original meaning of the epithet, which is derived 
from the participle of the Latin patiob, to suffer. So 
that the objection, stated in more obvious phraseology, 
has reference in particular to painful or unpleasant feel- 
ings. The 'statement, which is made in respect to feel- 
ings of this description, is that, instead of growmg strong- 
er by repetition, tibej^ diminish in power. 

The opinions involved in this objection are brought 
forward m the philosophical works of Bishop Butler. 
We learn from lum,in express terms, that frequent expo- 
sure to dai^er lessens fear and begets intrepidity ; and 
that a frequent acquaintance with scenes of distress les- 
sens the passion of pity. ^^ Let a man," be says, " set 
himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly af- 
fected with the various miseries of Ufe with "which he 
must become acquainted."* 

Some further illustrations will help to show what is 
meant, although the objection has always appeared in a 
somewhat perplexed and indefinite form. — ^Among other 
instances referred to in connexion with this subject, it is 
said of the physician, which perhaps was the very in- 
stance had in view by Bishop Butler in the remark just 
quoted, that at first he i^ affected as much as another man 
at the sight of suffering ; but the repetition of such scenes, 
to which he is constantly called, blunts and does away 
the painful feeling, instead of increasing its strength. — 
Again, it is said of the sailor, when exposed for the first 
time to a storm on the ocean, that he is filled with the 
painfd emotion of fear ; but the feeling grows weaker at 

* Bat1er*8 Analogy of Natural and Reyealed Religion, pt. i., ch. y. 
The passage at the place here referred to in Butler is avowedly the basis 
of a number of remarks and illustrations in Mr. Stewart's Elements 
(Tol. i., ch. vii., 4 6)t in which aimilar senttmento are maintainfid. 
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every repetition of danger. The soldier, in particular, 
felt a degree of pity for nis writhing and groaning comr 
rades in his first fields of battle ; he wept as well as o&- 
eis ; but, after a few campaigns, the feelings of sympathy 
grew weaker and weaker, and he no longer had tears to 
imed. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances; the difficulty 
will probaUy now be understood ; the facts are in ap- 
pearance precisely, or very nearly such as have been sta- 
ted ; nevertheless, they are susceptible of being satisfac- 
torify accounted for, eonsistentty with the great law 
which has been laid down. 

^ 203. Explanation of the above-mentioned cases. 

In explanation of the instances mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section, we would remark, in the first place, that 
the law of Habit is not so strong as not to be overcome 
by others ; it may be weakened, subdued, apparently an- 
nulled, when coming in contact with other strong prind- 
pies ; and that is the feet in these cases. When the sail- 
or was first exposed to the storm, it was but natural that 
the idea of danger should be promineDft in his mind, and 
tiiat his fears should be strong. After the repetition of 
similar atuations, he finds that the danger is less than he 
at first imagined ; and not only this, he finds that, in or- 
der to escape the danger, whatever it is, he must dis- 
charge his duty ; he must make every effort ; he must 
put forth a cool judgment, which is inconsist^it with the 
agitations of fear ; he must call into exercnse other feel- 
ings. Every strong and energetic principle of the soul, 
ambition, courage, and hope, are. summoned forward, to 
counteract and destroy the action of the law in question, 
and the effort is successful. This is the explanation. 

And so in the case of the phymcian. He finds it ab- 
solutely necessary that bis sympathy or pty f<»: the ob- 
jects suiTering before him should be overruled and sub- 
dued. It is more necessary for them than for himsel£ 
He must subdue pity in order to show pity ; his mind must 
be perfectly calm and collected, which would be incon- 
sistent with his dwelling much on the actual distress of 
the patiient ; he must be able to observe and collate the 
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symptoms of the disease, and to prepare the remedy. 
His heart has not become truly and intrinsically harder 
than other men's ; his judgment has gained an ascenden- 
cy over his heart, and checked its emotions ; he has made 
it hard for particular occasions and for sufficient reasons ; 
but place lum in other situations, where this necessity is 
not laid upon him ; smite this seeming rock at other times^ 
and the waters of sorrow will freely gush out. 

^ 204. Further illastrationt of the foregoing instances. 

In the cases which have been mentioned, and others 
like them, the persons concerned have formed, in some 
sense, an opposite habit ; they have called into exercise, 
repeated, and strengthened, emotions and desires of a dif- 
ferent kind ; they have banked up, as it were, their fears 
and their sympathies, lest they should overflow. 

An explanation, similar to what has been already giv- 
en, will apply universally; and, among other cases, to that 
of the soldier. How often did Napoleon look on the heaps 
of slain, on the lifeless piles of young men, the hope of their 
parents; of the men of middle age, the support of their 
families ; of veteitms and renowned officers, without dis« 
covering a single emotion ! The lamentation of millions 
arose around faim ; but he heeded them not, felt not, wept 
not. But no one undertakes to assert that the heart of 
the French Emperor was naturall]^ without kindly feeling. 
There is much reason to believe it was far otherwise ; it 
was the supposed, necessity of his situation, and his phi- 
losophy, which made it so. He had placed before him 
his own chosen object, and he had long and laboriously 
taught himself to care for nothing else. His hardness of 
heart was a matter of calculation and discipline; and 
possibly we may find a proof of it in what some will con- 
sider a trifling inddent. 

It is said that he once rode along one ^f his fields of 
battle, and, amid the fearfiil desolation around him, hap- 
pened to fix his eye on a dog that remained to watch and 
to mourn over his lifeless master's body ; and he was af- 
fected, even agitated with emotion. And how did this 
happen 1 The explanation seems to be, that he had har- 
dened his heart against sympathy with human beings, and 
Vol. n.— X 
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had not counted on a contest with his sympathy for dog& 
Here he was unprepared. He bad left an opening, of 
which he was not aware, in the Chinese wall which he 
had built around his natural feelings of commiseration. 
He could meet the grief of mothers, and the lamentations 
of orphans, and the despair of widows, as the rock meets 
the dashing of the ocean, and remain unmoved; but with 
all this premeditated and immoveable induration of heart, 
the fact still remains, explainable only in the way which 
has been intimated, that his firmness was shaken and his 
spirit troubled by the humble sorrows of a mourning brute 
animal. 

^ 205. The objection to the extent of the law of habit further considered. 

In forming a conclusion on this subject, we are to con- 
sider, furthermore, the results which would follow on the 
adoption of those views which we have thus seen reason 
to object to. In the case of phyacians, for instance, it 
would seem to follow universally, that they must, as they 
advance in life, become an unfeeling and hard-hearted 
race of men. But the facts, as we have already had oc- 
casion to intimate, are far from warranting us in making 
any such assertion. Men who are naturally of decidedly 
kind and smypathetic feelings, and who, under the impulse 
of such feelings, are in the habit of visiting the chambers 
of the sick and ihe dungeon of the prisoner, and in whom, 
of course, painful feelings must almost constantly be in ex- 
erdse, would be subject, on this doctrine, to a sure and 
rapid process of sensitive induration. Howard himself, 
who spent his life amid scenes of suffering, must, on a 
strict and philosophical appUcation of this system, have 
become, at last, one of the most hard-hearted of u&n. 
But this does not seem to have been the fact On the 
contrary, his desire to relieve suffering appears to have 
grown stronger and stronger till the last moments of life. 

There are a considerable number of men at the present 
day, who, with no small portion of Howard's spirit, have 
left their native country, and the endearments and chari- 
ties of home, that they may relieve the physical suffer- 
ings, and enlighten the mental darkness of their fellow- 
men. The heasts of these men, according to their own 
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accounts, are continually pained with the view of vices 
and sufferings that are constantly presented to th^r no- 
tice. No other emotion than a painful one can possibly 
arise in the view of these vices and suflerings, in them- 
selves considered. But on the system, some of the results 
of which we are endeavouring to indicate, these painful 
emotions will necessarily, after a time, cease to exist. 
And as the affection of Pity or Sympathy, as We have al- 
ready had occasion to see, is based upon painful emotions, 
it will also become extinct with the extinction of these 
emotions. The heart will become sealed up, and its foimt- 
ains of sorrow for the ruin which is witnessed, and of 
pity for the subjects of it, will be effectually closed. — 
These are the results in theory ; but we do not hesitate 
to say, that, as a general thing, they are far from being 
the results in fact These devoted men, to whose phi- 
lanthropic toils we have alluded, still labour on, month 
after month and year after year, without either any dim- 
inution of their grief at witnes^g the wide-spread an 
and misery around them, or any decrease of that benevo- 
lence which prompts them to labour for its removal. On 
the contrary, as their life wears away, they appear to ex- 
perience stronger emotions, and to put forth still more 
strenuous efforts. 

^ 206. The objection noticed in connexion with the malevolent affections. 

A single remark more remains to be made. The ex- 
ercise of the Malevolent affections is always painful. 
These affections are not only attended with pain, but, as 
was seen when they came under examination, they are 
in their nature based upon a painful emotion. And it is 
. imiversally admitted that a resentful and malevolent state 
of mind is an exceedingly unhappy one. Now if we ap- 
ply to this statement the doctrine which we are contro- 
verting, it will seem to follow, that the way to terminate 
and extinguish the Malevolent affections, inasmuch as 
they are painful, is to keep them in exercise. The more 
freely we let our disorderly tempers run on, the more 
prodigally we indulge in resentful and angry passions, 
the sooner will the atmosphere of the mind be cleared 
up ; and, instead of clouds and darkness, shine forth in 
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the aspect of purity and peace.-— But the idea that such 
a result can be secured by such a process is equally in- 
connstent, so far as we are able to judge, with philoso- 
phy, the Scriptures, and fact 
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CHAPTER L 

PROOFS OF A HOBAL NATURE. 
^ 307. Reference to the general diviston. 

In entering upon the examination of the interesting 
and important department of the mental nature which 
now presents itselif to our notice, it is proper to revert a 
moment to that general division of the mind which we 
have endeavoured throughout to adhere to as the basis 
of our inquiries. The general classification, it will be 
recollected, was into the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and 
the Will. In passmg from the purely intellectual region 
to that of the Sensibilities, we first find ourselves in the 
subordinate department of the Emotions. And. leaving 
the emotions, we may advance onward, and come in con- 
tact vnth the still more interior and remote department 
of the Will, either by passing through the region of the 
Desires on the one hand, or tiirough the space occupied, 
if we may be allowed to use such expressions in connex- 
ion vnth the mind, by the feelings of Moral Obligation 
on the other. In accordance wim this plan, we made it 
our first object to examine some of the leading emotions 
■which come under the head of the Natural or Fathemat- 
ie Sensibilities. And then, taking the direction of the 
Desires, endeavoured, in a variety of remarks on the In- 
«8tuicts, Appetites, Propensities, and Affections, to explain 
wbat may properly be included under that head. 

Having completed, in such manner as we were able, 
that part of the subject, we propose to return again to the 
region of Ae Emotions, a part of which are included un- 
der the general head of the Moral SensibiUties, and to 
approach the Will in the oppoate direction. But, in car- 
rying this plan into effect, and in giving a philosophical 
accoimt of the Moral, in distinction from the Natural or 
Pathematic Sensibilities, we shall attempt, in the first 
place, to consider the general questicm, whether, in point 
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of fact, man possesses such Moral Sensibilities or not 
After having satisfied ourselves as to the general fact of 
the existence of a conscientious or moral nature, we shall 
be prepared to enter with more satisfaction into the con- 
sideration of the subordinate elements and the character- 
istics of that nature. 

^ 208. Proof of a moral nature from consciousness. 

(L) In proceeding, in the present chapter, to bring for- 
ward some considerations in proof that man has a moral 
nature, the first remark we have to offer is, that we have 
evidence of this in the intimations of our own Conscious^ 
ness. In other words, we shall %find evidence of the fact 
under consideration by consulting our own internal ex- 
perience, and carefully noticing what takes place there. 

If it be a fact that we have a moral nature, it may, of 
course, be expected to follow, that this nature will mani- 
fest itself on suitable occasions in the exercise of its ap- 
propriate acts. Accordingly, it is generally the case, that 
m those instances of actu^ right and wrong in which we 
ourselves are the agents, we possess unquestionable evi- 
dence of such inward manifestations. In other words, we 
find ourselves conscious or cognizant, according as we 
act right or wrong, of an internal sanctiomng or condem- 
nation, approval or disapproval. The results of our mor- 
al nature, when we are not in action ourselves, but are 
simply noticing the conduct of others, are the same ; at 
some times we approve, at others condemn. 

It merely remains to be added here, that the emotions 
we have at such times, and which we commonly deog- 
nate as emotions of approval and disapproval, are sui# 
GENERIS ; that is to say, they have a distinct and specific 
nature. It is true we are not able to define them, for the 
reason that they are elementary and simple. But it is 
certain, as they are manifested in our Conscioulteess, we 
never find any difficulty in distinguishing them firom oth- 
er emotions, those of beauty or sublimity, for instance. 

^ 209. Evidence of a moral nature discoyerable in what we notice in 

children. 

(n.) Agam, we may unquestionably discover &e evi« 
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denoes of a moral nature in the operations of the mind, 
as they develope tbemselyes in early life. It can hardly 
have escaped die notice of any one, that if some affecting 
story of cruelty and crime on the one hand, or of benev- 
olence and virtue on the other, be rehearsed in the pres- 
ence of children, they will generalfy discover decided 
feelings, not only of mere joy or sorrow, but of approval 
or condemnation, corresponding to the facts in the case. 
Beattie, in his poem of the Minstrel, describes Edwin, the 
progress of whose thoughts and feehngs it is his prind- 

{>al object to unfold, as being made acquainted at an ear- 
y penod with the affecting old Ballad called the Chil* 
drai in the Wood. 

** Behold, with berries smear'd, with brambles tern. 
The babes, now famiah'd, li^ them down to die ; . 
Mid the wild bowl of darksome woods forlorn. 
Folded in one another's arms they lie, 
Nor friend nor stranger hears their dying cry." 

But when, in the conclusion of the Ballad, it appears 
that the awakened anger of Heaven, in the most terrible 
forms of want and death, overtook the uncle, who for 
private ends had been guilty of this horrible cruelty, the 
poet adds, with entire truth to nature, 

"A stifled smile of stem, Tindictive joy 
BrightenM one moment Edwin's starting tear." 

But it is unnecessary to appeal, in support of what is 
a matter of every day's observation, to testimonies of this 
kind, however frequently they may be found, particularly 
in the earlier and simpler forms of Literature. It is not 
easy to witness the sports of children, even for a few mo- 
ments, without having evidence, loud and eloquent evi- 
dence, of their disposition to appeal to the ri^ht and 
wrong of actions. The often-repeated declaiation that 
wrong play will never prosper, express^ the secretly 
lurking conviction, not only that there is such a thing as 
justice, but that justice will be found capable, in some 
WBY or other, of vindicating its own rights. 

While, however, we may properly appeal, in support 
of our general proposition, to those exhibitions of moral 
sentiments which we often notice in early life, we are 
aware that some exceptions are to be made, and some 
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explanations to be offered, in order to present this Tiew of 
the subject in a proper light — ^We do not mean to say, nor 
is it true, that children will ^ve a corirect moral deciision on 
all possible moral subjects. There are many subjects in- 
volving high moral principles, which, in whatever aroect 
they may appear to mature minds, will probably fail of 
^ eliciting from children and youth either approbatiotf or 
disapprobation. And the simple reason is, because ihey 
have not capaci^ enough to understand them. It is one 
of the leading characteristics of the moral nature, as we 
shall have occasion to see more fully hereafter, that its 
operation depends upon the antecedent operation of the 
intellect; in other words, that it cannot act otherwise 
than in view of knowledge. When, therefore, we main- 
tain that there are decided evidences of a moral nature 
in children, it is proper to add, that this is the case so 
far, and so far only, as they are capable of understanding 
the subjects brought before them. When the matter pro- 
posed to them is one level to their comprehension, if it 
mvolve anything of a moral nature, they seldom fail to 
show, and that, too, promptly and decisively, that they 
have a knowledge of it in that respect 

^ 210. ProofB of a moral nature from the mamier of our interconne 

with our fellow-men. 

(m.) In the third place, the existence of conscience 
IS taken for granted in our intercourse with our fellow- 
men. We make our agreements and bargains with them 
(we do not say always, but, at least, as a general thing) 
as if they had a conscience ; we converse with them, and 
consult with them, and rejoice with them, and weep with 
them, as if they had a conscience ; and in our more for- 
mal addresses and exhortations, we always take the same 
thing for granted. How many customers would a trades- 
man have, how long would any person be admitted into 
good company, how many public and responsible duties 
would any citizen whatever be called to fulfil, if it were 
known or suspected that they had no conscience ! 

We shall feel more fully the force of the facts we have 
now in view, if we consider the mode of address which 
is usually employed when a person wishes to persuade 
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men to pursue a certain course. He appeals at first, we 
will suppose, to their interest ; he tells them of the ya« 
rious advantages which would attend the course he pro- 
poses ; but he reserves, as his last and most efficacious 
argument, an appeal to their sense of duty. If every 
other consideration is found to fail, the orator assures them 
of his perfect persuasion that they will not so disgrace 
themselves in the eyes of the whole world as to refuse 
obedience to the calls of conscience. He calls upon con- 
science to speak out on this important«occa^on, and he 
knows full well, if that voice of God and nature, implant- 
ed in the human bosom, c^ be made to utter itself, there 
will no longer be occasion for his own humble efforts. 

4 311. Proofs of a monl nature from the terms used in different lan- 
guages. 

(IV.) Another proof of the existence of a moral nature 
is to be found in tiie fact, that there are terms in all lan- 
guages, probably we may say without a single exceirtion, 
* expressive of such a nature and its operations. If it be 
true that there is no such thing as a moral nature and no 
such thing as original moral sentiments in men, the fact 
is obviously unprecedented and unaccountable, that terms 
expressive of a moral power, and of moral distinctions 
and sentiments, are to be found so generally. 

The ancients, it is well-known, were accustomed to 
speak of the sensus recti et honesti ; by which there 
can be no question they intended to intimate what at the 
present time we commonly express by the term Con- 
science. They also, in particular, made a distinction be- 
tween the honestum or honourable, and the utile or ben- 
eficial, considered as principles of action; and it certainly 
would be easy to show that like distinctions are to be 
found in all modem tongues. In English, for instance, 
we not only constantly speak of a man's acting from in- 
terest and also acting firom the sense of duty, but always 
regard these two modes of action as involving, in our 
apprehension, two distinct active or motive principles. 
We repeat, ^erefore, that, on the doctrine of the nega- 
tion or absence of a moral nature, the use of such terms 
and the making of such distinctions is inexplicable. With- 
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out the existence of a moral nature as their basis, there 
would seem to be no import and no propriety in them. 
On the contrary, the use of such terms and the making of 
such distinctions is what would naturally be expected on 
the supposition that the foundation of moral emotions 
and of feelings of moral obligation is actually laid in the 
human constitution. We may, therefore, properly infer 
from them, among many other sources of proof, the ex- 
istence of such a moral constitution. 

^ 812. Proofs from the operation of the passions of anger and gratitude. 

(V.) It may be remarked, in the fifidi place, that the 
manner in which the passions of anger and gratitude are 
often found to operate, implies the existence of a power 
of moral perception. — ^The facts to which we refer are 
these. If we suffer what we suppose to be an injury, we 
are angry ; and this, too, not merely with an instinctive, 
but a voluntary and deliberate anger. On the other hand, 
if we receive what we suppose to be & benefit (not mere- 
ly a good, but a designed or vxll-meani good), we are 
grateful. Now we will suppose, that soon^er we dis- 
cover, on the one hand, that the injury was wholly acci- 
dental, and, on the other, that our supposed benefactor 
was governed by selfish motives, seeking his own good 
instead of ours. We shall generally find, under these al- 
tered circumstances, that both our anger and our gratitude 
will immediately disappear. 

But it does not appear why this marked and sudden 
change should take place, if we have not the power of 
making moral distinctions. The actual benefit on the 
one hand, and harm or suffering on the other, remain the 
same as Aey were at first. So far as the mere effects to 
ourselves are concerned, there is obviously no reason for 
a change in our feelmgs. The basis of the change which 
we experience is not a perception of any difference in 
the beneficial or hurtful results, but simply in the motives 
which led to them. It is the knowledge of the real na- 
ture of the motives which causes this sudden alteration. 
The moral sense (and, so far as we can judge, nothing 
short of or other than the moral sense) requires and ex« 
acts from us, as soon as their motives are discovered^ that 
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we shall place a new and far different estimaiioii on the 
})ersons concerned. 

§ 213. Proofii of a moral nature from ieeluigs of lemone. 

(VL) Another proof of the existence of a moral na* 
ture (it will be recollected that we are conadering the 
subject now in the most unrestricted point of view, and 
directing our attention simply to tibe general feet of a 
moral department) is to be found in the important dr- 
cumstance, that men are evidently constituted with a sus- 
ceptibility of feelings of remorse. 

It is unquestionably a matter of common consciousness, 
that the feelings of remorse are distinct and peculiiff in 
their kind ; in other words, that they have a separate and 
specific nature. Considered in reference to the classifi'- 
cations which have been made, they obviously belong, 
although no distinct notice was taken of them under that 
head, to the class of Emotions ; and are clearly distin- 
guishable, not only from all other feelings of the class to 
which they pertam, but from all other states of mind 
"whatever. They are unpleasant or painful feelings, it is 
true, and in this respect agree with many others; but the 
suffering which is involved in them is of a peculiar char- 
acter, altogether different from the mere sadness or grief 
which we often experience on other occasons. 

Now what we wish to remark here is, that the exists 
ence of these feelings always and necessarily involves, 
as the basis of their existence, the fact of a moral nature. 
Whoi we meet with disappointment, when we become 
the subjects of injuries and misfortunes, which are not to 
be attributed in their origin to any misconduct of our own, 
we may experience feelings of sadness or grief, but never 
feelings of remorse. It is impossible that we should. 
Feelings of remorse always imply some responsibility and 
some action of our own. Nor is it every kind of action 
which is the occasion of their being called into existence. 
They imply a course of action which is morally repre- 
henmble ; that we have not merely been the occasion of 
harm, but have committed a wrong ; that we stand ar- 
raigned, disapproved, and culpable m the decisions of our 
own cdnscience. 
VbL.IL— Y 
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^ 1114. ETidence of a moral naturo from the ideas of merit and demerit, 

reward and punishment. 

(Vn.) Among other sources of proof on this subject, 
we may add the fact that we are capable, as will no 
doubt generally be admitted, of franung the abstract con- 
ceptions of moral merit and demerit We had occasion, 
in explaining the origin of these ideas> to remark ex- 
pressly (vol. 1., § 193), that it would be impossible for us 
to frame them without possessing the antecedent notions 
of right and wrong. For what merit, it was inquired, can 
we posdbfy attadi to him in whom we discover no rec- 
titude ; or what demerit in him in whom we discover no 
want of it ! But the j>erception of right and wrong, of 
virtue and of the opposite of virtue, implies the existence 
of a moral nature. 

Our ideas also of rewards and punishments are obvi- 
ously based upon the fact of moral distinctions. We al- 
warp make a distinction between punishment and mere 
suffering. The former, although in Ihe mere amount of 
pain there may be no difference between the two, in- 
volves the additional idea of some real or supposed ill- 
desert There is the same distinction between good and 
reward. Reward impUes not only a good or benefit con- 
ferred, but the additional notion of its being deserved. 
There can be no question that both reward and punish- 
ment, in the common acceptation of the terms, are under- 
stood to imply good and iU desert, or merit and demerit; 
and, consequenuy, as the ideas of merit and demerit in- 
volve the fact of a moral nature, the ideas of reward and 
punishment cannot be supposed to involve less. 

§ 215. The existence of a moral nature involved in systems of moral 
philosophy, and in other writings and treatises of a moral nature. 

(Vin.) The doctrine of a moral nature is necessarily 
involved, in the eighth place, in all treatises of Moral 
Philosophjr, and in all works of whatever nature, the ob- 
ject of which . is to correct the conduct of men and to 
make it better, not merely in the matter of pecuniary in- 
terest and supposed personal good, but in a moral paint 
of view. Works of this kind are numerous; and they 
are obviously prepared upon the principle that there is 
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such a thing as right and wrong, moral good and evil^ 
and that men are so formed as to be capable of distin- 
guishing the one from the other. In the opinion of these 
writers, at least, and in the opinion of those who receive 
them as correct expositors of the actual and prospective 
state of things, there must be in man the elements of a 
mora] nature ; the susceptibility of moral emotions, and 
of moral obligation. Otherwise it is obvious that their 
statements and reasoning must be essentially destitute of 
meaning and of application. 

These remarks will apply not only to Systems of Mor- 
al Philosophy, and to formal Treatises and Essays on 
Morals, but to all those lighter forms and varieties of lit- 
erature (some of the Essays of Johnson and Addison, for 
instance), the object of which is not merely to amuse the 
reader, not merely to aid him in the correction of the 
slighter improprieties of conduct, but to impress moral 
truths, and to secure, in the case of those who had given 
themselves up to vice, a moral renovation. The remarks 
■will apply, among other varieties of literature, to Satires, 
tiie professed object of which is to point out and to cor- 
rect the prevailing vices. The Satires of Juvenal not only 
recognise throughout the abstract distinctions of Ri^ht 
and Wrong, but distinctly announce that there are ongi- 
nal elements of moral judgment, and sources of reward 
and punishment in the human breast. It would be diffi- 
cult to refer, in any uninspired writer, to more decisive 
indications of a natural conscience, and to more energet* 
icand fearful descriptions of the miseries attending its 
violation, than are to be found in his Thirteenth Satire. 
The very first lines of this celebrated production are 
worthy of notice in this respect And near the conclu- 
sion he expresses himself, in respect to those who have 
been guilty of violations of right, in the following sig- 
nificant terms. 

" Car tamen bos tu 
Evasisse putes, quos diri cotisda facti 
Mens htybet attonitos, et surdo verbere csdit, 
OccuUum quatiente animo tortore flagellum V* 

4 216. Proofs from the uniformity of law. 

(IX.) Another circumstance, which is entitled to no 
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small weight in the dednon of this inquiry, is, that sys- 
tems of law or jurisprudence, as well as of morals, have 
been the same, m their leading principles, in all ages of 
the world, and are essentially ihe same at the present 
time. It is true, there are peculiarities, founded in some 
cases on the phyacal or political condition of the coun- 
try, and in others on long-established associations, which 
distinguish one code from another ; but the ^eat rights 
of persons and property are recognised in all. ^^ Law- 
givers and statesmen," says Sir James Mackintosh, ^^ but, 
above all, moralists and political philosophers, may 
plainly discov^ in all the useful and beautifiil variety of 
governments and institutions, and under all the fantastic 
multitude of usages and rites which have prevailed among 
men, the same fundamental, comprehensive truths, the 
sacred master piindples which are the guardians of hu- 
man society, recognised and revered, with few and slight 
exceptions, by every nation upon earth."* This passage 
is taken from his published Discourse on the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations. In another unpublished discourse on 
that great and interesting subject, from which an Extract 
is given in his recently-published Memoirs, he illustrates 
his general observation by going more into particulars. 
'^ I have said, in my printed D^course," he remarks, io 
the Extract just rdferred to, ^' that morality admits no 
discoveries; and I shall now give you some reasons for a 
portion, which may perhaps have startled some, in an age 
when ancient opinions seem in danger of being so explo* 
ded, that when they are produced as ain they may appear 
novelties, and be even suspected of paradox. I do not 

?)eak of the theory of morals, but of the rule of life, 
irst examine the fact, and see wheth^, from the earliest 
times, any improvement, or even any change, has been 
made in the practical redes of human conduct Look at 
the Code of Moses. I speak of it now as a mere human 
composition, without considering its sacred origin. Con- 
adering it merely in that light, it is the most ancient and 
the most curious memorial of the early history of man- 
kind. More than three thousand years have elapsed 
fiince the composition of the Pentateuch; and let any 

• Diflcoone on the Law of Nature and Nations, Lond. ed., p. 35. 
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man, if he is able, tell me in what important respects the 
rule of life has varied since that distant period. Let the 
Institutes of Menu be explored with the same view ; we 
shall ariive at the same conclusion. Let the books of 
false religion be opened ; it will be found that their mor- 
al system is, in all its grand features, the same. The im- 
postors who composed th^m were compelled to pay this 
homage to the uniform moral sentiments of the world, 
examine the codes of nations, those authentic deposito- 
ries of the moral judgments of men ; you everywhere 
find the same rules prescribed, the same duties imposed : 
even the boldest of those ingenious skeptics, who have at- 
tacked every other opinion, has spared the sacred and 
immutable simpUcity of the rules of life. In our com- 
mon duties, BayJe and Hume agree with Bossuet and 
Barrow. Such as the rule was at the first dawn of histo- 
ry, such it continues ^1 the present day. Ages roll over 
mankind ; mightpnations pass away like a shadow ; virtue 
alone remains^ the^same, immortal and unchangeable."* 

Perhaps the best illustration of the idea which we wish 
to impress in this section, unless some should see reason 
to make an exception in favour of the Spirit of Laws of 
Montesquieu, is to be found in the great work of Grotius 
on the Law of Nations. It is rather a remarkable feature 
in respect to the principles which this great writer lays 
down, that they are supported throughout by a variety of 
quotations from the poets, historians, orators, and philoso- 
phers of different ages and countries. In doing this, it is 
to be presumed he had a more important and ennobling 
object than the mere display of the variety and extent of 
his learning. He wished to show, as he himself gives us 
to understand, by the conspiring testimonies of such va- 
rious authorities, that the whole numan race, with no ex- 
ceptions whatever that are not explainable in consistency 
with the general statement, have one opinion, one feeling, 
and one voice in respect to the leading principles of po- 
litical justice. 

We infer fi'om the unanimity of mankind in respect to 
the great principles of right and wrong, as they develope 
themselves in their systems of Law, both internal and in- 
* Memoin of the life of Sir James Mackintosbi ^ Loud, ed., p. ISO. 

Y3 
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temational, that there is, and must of necessity be, as the 
basis of this unanimity^ a conscience, a moral element of 
some kind, existing as an essential attribute in the univer- 
sal mind of man. 

^ S17. EYideiiees of a mcml nttnre erco ■mcmg Savage nationa. 

(X.) The leading principles of morals and justice, 
bom as seen in the conyentional rules -which regulate the 
intercourse of life, and also in the few and simple laws 
which support Hie civil and political fabric of their little 
communities, are known and distinctly recognised, as a 

feneral statement, among barbarous and Savage tribes. 
Ve do not doubt that Uiere have been, and mat there 
are, among Savage tribes, great perversions of the moral 
nature ; but we speak now of the general feet simply, and 
not of the exceptions. — ^Mr. Stewart, in \«s Philosophy 
of the Moral and Active Powers (bk. ii., <;hap. iv.), 
speaks expressly of the ^tification which a liberal mind 
experiences in recognising under the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and sensualities of Savage life, the kindred futures of 
humanity, and the indehble vestiges of that IHyine \mage 
after which roan was originally formed. In illustration 
of his remark, he introduces, with no small degree of 
satisfection, a short statement from Sparman's Travels 
through tiie Southern Parts of Africa, in relation to a 
portion of the human race who have generally been re- 
garded as ranking among the lowest in the scale of civ- 
ilization. — '^ A Hottentot," says this traveller, " is rich in 
proportion to the number of his cattle ; but the richest 
IS clothed, fed, and attended no better than the poor." 
After some other remarks in illustration of what he had 
just said, he adds, ** That which constitutes the distinc* 
tion of rank in tins simple race of men, is the divine 
pleasure of doing good to their fellow-creatures." The 
testimony of VaSlant in respect to the same ignorant 
and degraded people is much to the same effect. ^ To 
convey some idea of the character of the savage Hotten- 
tots," he observes (Travels in Africa, p. 179), " and of 
what I had to expect from them, it will be sufficient 
to offer one remark, which is a truth confirmed by ex- 
"^ence. In all countries, vherever the Savages are 
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absolutely separated from civilized nations, and five 
questered^ their manners are mild ; but they change and 
become corrupted the nearer they approach to them."— 
^' When on the northward of the Cape, I found myself 
under the Tropic among remote nations; when I saw 
whole hordes surround me with signs of surprise and of 
the most childish curio^ty, and, approaching me with 
confidence, stroke my beard, my haur, and my face with 
their hands, I said to myself, I have nothing to fear from 
these people ; this is the first time they ever saw a white 
man." A portion of Dillon's Narrative of a Voyage in 
the South Seas is occupied with giving some account of 
the religion, morals, and customs of Sie inhabitants of 
the islands in those seas, called the Friendly Islands. 
** There is implanted," says the writer, speaking, in par- 
ticular, of the people of Tonga (vol. iL, p. 27), " a knowl- 
edge or sentiment, which enables us sometimes, if not al- 
>><rays, to distinguish between the beauty of disinterested- 
ness and the foul ugliness of what is low, sordid, and 
selfish : and the effect of this sentiment is one of the 
strongest marks of character in the natives of these isl- 
ands. Many of the chiefs, on being asked by Mr. Mar- 
iner what motives they had for conducting themselves 
with propriety besides the fear of misfortune in this life, 
replicxl, ^ the agreeable and happy feelings which a man 
experiences within himself when he does any good ac- 
tion, or conducts himself nobly and generously, as a man 
ought to do:' and this question they answered as if they 
wondered that such a question should be asked. After 
this, we cannot but suppose (unless we are led by preju- 
dice) that the seeds of vary great virtues are implanted 
in their breasts." 

^ S18. Further remarks on the morality of Sarage tribes. 

We have not the least doubt (and we make the remark, 
not as a matter of conjecture, but firom an examination 
prosecuted to no small extent, in reference to this very 
subject) that the testimcmy of travellers among Savage 
tribes vfill show conclusively that there is no tribe of men 
so ignorant and degraded as not to give some evidence9 
of a natural regard for kindness, truth, and justice. At 
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the same time, it is diie to the truth to admit, that we find 
among some of these tribes instances x>f cruelty and yio- 
lations of ri^ht which are abhorrent to the nature and 
moral seniabilities of a Christian people. We shall en- 
deavour to show, however, in its proper place, that these 
deviations from the more common and predominant fea- 
tures of humanity may be explained in consistency with 
the general statem^it 

As we do not feel at liberty to multiply quotations, es- 
pecially as we do not suppose that those who read these 
remarks will generally consider it necessary, we leave the 
subject of this section, with merely opening a train of 
thought in connexion with it> which has ver}' seldom been 
alluded to. We refer to the fact, that all savage tribes, 
80 far as we have been able to learn, not only have some 
form of reli^on, but, as a general thing, recognise the du- 
ty, on certam occasions of a private or pubhc nature, or 
both, of performing expiatory ceremonies and offering ex- 
piatory sacrifices. They seem to feel that something must 
be done, either by enduring sufferbg in their own persons, 
or by inflicting suffering somewhere else, to prevent those 
evils, either to themselves personally or their country, 
which they believe will be the result of their transgres- 
sions. What we have to add is, that expiatory ceremo- 
nies and expiatory sacrifices, wherever they are found to 
prevail, clearly imply as their basis the existence of cer- 
tain sentiments of ili-desert or wrong, and, of course, in- 
volve the existence of the elements of a moral nature. 

^ 219. The existence of civil or political society implies a moral nature. 

(XL) We may add to the oihex considarations which 
have been brought forward, the circumstance that society, 
in its civil or political form, is supported, in a very con- 
siderable degree, by the sentiment of moral obligation. 
If we are asked, why obedience is rendered to the civil 
laws, the answer is, because they are enacted by the so- 
ciety or social body. If we are asked why we render so 
much deference to the will of the society or social body, 
the answer is, because we have agreed to. In other 
words, we have promised, have pledged ourselves, either 
'ixpressly or by implication, to conform to it If we are 
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asked why we so strictly Ailfil our promise, why we so 
scrupulously conform to our word, all the answer we can 

g've is, that we feel under a moral obligation to do it 
other words, in order to give anything like a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, we are obviously thrown 
back upon our moral constitution. 

There is no doubt that. the natural desire of society, 
especially when stimulated, as it sometimes is, by a knowl- 
edge of the benefits which flow from social intertourse, 
tends powerfully to keep men together in masses or bod- 
ies. But, after all, whatever suggestions may sometimes 
be made to the contrary, the principal secret of the sta- 
bility o{ the social position, when it exists in the form of 
civil and pohtical society, that which, more than anything 
else, keeps it firom disastrous fluctuations, and gives it a 
degree of permanency and uniformity sufficient to enable 
it to sustain the vast fabric of government and laws, is to 
be found in the strong and broad column of the Moral 
Sensibilities. 

^ 220. A moral nature implied in the motives of human conduct which 

aie recognised in historical works. 

(Xn.) We find an additional proof of the existence of 
the department of the Moral Sensibilities in those princi- 
ples, in relation to the estimate of the conduct and char- 
acters of men, which pervade historical composition. His- 
toiy, in distinction from the mere registers and annals of 
events, professes to give us not only the acts, which, as 
subjects of history, are proper to be recorded, but, so far 
as they are ascertainable, the motives and characters of 
the agents. Accordingly, the historians of all ages and 
countries, while they have ccmdemned some actions, have 
been equally warm m their commendations of others. In 
a multitude of cases, the highest possible commendations 
have been bestowed, and for no other reason, in connex- 
ion vrith the perception or supposed perception of high 
moral traits in the actors. If. it could be ascertained m 
any way that Leonidas and his companions bled at the 
pass of Thermopylae from views of a pecuniary nature 
or from a selfish desire of fame, and not from a sense of 
the duty w'iiich they owed to their country, the glory of 
that celebrated action would be blasted at once. 
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In order to illustrate the subject more iully, let us con- 
sider a moment an instance in Roman history still more di- 
rectly to our present purpose. The Roman Regulus was 
a prisoner at Carthage. The Carthaginians sent him to 
Rome in order to procure a peace ; but with the expec- 
tation, and on the condition, if peace were not procured, 
of his returning. He no sooner arrived at his native city, 
than, contrary to the hopes and expectations of the Car- 
thaginians, he advised and urged the Romans to continue 
the war. Some persons, when he had seen fit to take this 
course, proposed to him not to return, as the most dis- 
tressing results would be likely to follow. Regulus re- 
plied, " Though I am well acquainted with the tortures 
which await me at Carthage, I prefer them to an act which 
would cover me with infamy in my tomb. It is my duty 
to return, and for all else let the gods provide.'' He ac- 
cordingly went back, and was put to death with unheard- 
of sufferings. — ^This high-minded act of the noble Roman 
has been applauded, not only by the historians who re- 
cord it, but by the whole human race, although nothing 
could be more unwise imder the existing circumstances, 
if there was no such thing as a moral nature, no such thing 
as conscience and conscientious or moral obligations. 

$231. Evidence of a moral nature from Scripture. 

We close this examination of the reasons which may 
be brought forward in support of the general doctrine of 
a moral nature, by remarking further, that the doctrine 
is fully recognised in the Scriptures. All those passages 
in which men are called upon to do what is just and right, 
in distinction from pursuing their own selfish and private 
ends, imply not only that there is a right and wrong, but 
that men are capable of understanding what is right, and 
that they are under obligation to do what is right. The 
term conscience, in particular, as expressive of the fact 
of man's moral nature, is frequently used in the Scriptures. 
Men are directed to have ^ good conscience ; the testi- 
mony of conscience is spoken of as a. matter of rejoicing; 
the Apostle and his associates are said to commend them- 
selves to every man's conscience; passages which, to- 
gether with others Uke them, can hardly be said to have 
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any meaning, if there be not in man some moral element 
which is capable of taking cognizance of the right and 
wrong of things, in distinction from the merely prudential 
view, the mere apparent expediency or profitableness of 
things. 

And not only this, God himself, in various passages, 
calls upon men to sit in judgment upon the course, what- 
ever it may be, which He has thought fit to pursue. He 
does not simply appeal to them for a decision, whether 
his providential administration is an advantageous one or 
not, but whether it is right. All passag;es of this kind 
appear to take it for granted, that man has a power of 
moral judgment. — ^But the passage of Scripture which, 
standing by itself, is most decisive on this subject, is to be 
found in Romans, ii., 14, 15. The passage, which we 
commit without comment to the reader, is as follows. 
*' For when the Gentiles^ which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contain^ in the law^ these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves ; which show the work of 
the law taritten in their hearts, their Conscience also bear^ 
ing udtnessy and their thotights the meanwhile accusing, 
or else excusing one anotherJ' 

^ 322. Concluding remarks on the general fact of a moral nature. 

In view of the various considerations which have been 
brought forward, we may certainly feel authorized to 
speak with entire confidence of tiie existence of the 
Moral Sensibilities as a portion of man's nature essential- 
ly distinct from the Natural or Pathematic Sensibilities. 
When we give to these considerations the weight to 
winch they are obviously entitled, the only matter of 
wonder is, that the subject should have hitherto been in- 
volved in so much obscurity and doubt ; and that men 
of no small learning and of no dishonourable reputation 
should have lent the countenance of their authority to 
doctrines the opposite of those we have endeavoured to 
support. In making this remark, we have not reference 
so much to such writers as Hobbes, and Mandeville, and 
others of that class, who have never had great weight 
with the popular mind, as to the distinguished and high- 
ly-influential names of Locke and Paley- The circum- 
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stance that such men have had doubts as to the fact of 
an ori^nal and distinct moral department in the mind, is 
one reason, aside from the intrinsic interest and value of 
the subject, why we have been led in this Chapter, and 
shall be led hereafter, to pursue the investigation with a 
degree of minuteness, and with a regard to such objec- 
tions as may be likely to be suggest^, which might not 
otherwise have been supposed to be necessary. 



CHAPTER n. 

EMOTIONS OF MORAL APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL. 
^ 283. Classification of the moral sensibilities. 

The remarks of the preceding chapter, it will be no- 
ticed, have had a relation exclusively to the general sub- 
ject If we are satisfied on the general question wheth- 
er man has a moral nature, we are ready to commence a 
consideration of what that nature is. 

We proceed, accordingly, to make the general remark, 
that the Moral nature is less complicated than the Path- 
ematic, although the general division of the Moral Sen- 
sibilities correspcmds precisely to the general division of 
the Natural or Pathematic Sensibilities. As the Natural 
Sensibilities resolved themselves, in the first instance, mto 
the subordinate classification of the Emotions and Desires, 
so the Moral Sensibilities, in a manner precisely corre- 
sponding, resolve themselves into the subordiciate classifi- 
cation of moral Emotions and feelings of Moral Obligation. 
But both divisions of the Natural Sensibilities, it will be 
recollected, viz., the Emotive and the Desirous, were 
fi)und to be susceptible of numerous minor divisions. It 
is not so in the moral department The class of noKHral 
emotions, and the obligatory feelings, or feelings of mor- 
al obligation, which are based upon them, will be found, 
exclusive of any subordinate divisions, tp comprehend the 
whole subject 

It migM be supposed, therefore, that this subject would 
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be despatched in a few words. And so it would if the 
discussion could properly be limited to the mere examina- 
tion of these feelings. But the moral sentiments, both 
the emotive and the obligatory, sustain such important 
relations, and involve so many important consequences, 
that it seems to be proper not only to examine them in 
their own nature, but also to coni^der them, to some ex- 
tent, in their multiplied connexions. 

^ 224. Natme of the moral emotions of approval and disapproTal. 

In accordance with what has been said in the foregoing 
section, we r^at, that there are but two classes of mon- 
tal states which belong, in strictness of speech, to the 
Moral senabilities, considered as being by nature an es- 
sential portion of the human mind ; although it is very 
true that there are a number of things in the mind, such as 
the abstract conceptions of right and wrong, andtiie feel- 
ings of remorse, which have both theoretically and prac- 
tically an important connexion with morals. The Moral 
Nature, properly so called, putting out of view the inci- 
dental relations it sustains, exists and developes itself^ 
FIRST, in the moral Emotions, viz., of approval and disap- 
proval ; and, second, in the feelings of moral Obligation. 

While there are many kmds of the Natural or Pathe- 
matic emotions, such as the emotions of beauty, of sub* 
limity, of the ludicrous, of cheerfulness, of surprise, of 
reverence, of shame, and the like, there is but one kind 
or class of Moral emotions. And these are known, con* 
^dered as distinct states of mind, by the naiiies by which 
they have just been described, viz., as feeling of appro- 
val and DISAPPROVAL. Of these states of mmd we now 
proceed to give some account. — And our first remark is, 
that they are original feelings ; which implies, that in the 
appropriate circumstances of their existence, they are 
called forth by the original or constitutional tendencies 
of the mind, smd also that they are elementary or simple. 
Of course they are not susceptible of definition, since 
defining, except that sort of apparent defining which con- 
sists in tiie mere use of synonymous terms, is predicable 
only of jvhat is complex. Hence, in their distinctive or 
appropriate nature, in that which constitutes them what 
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they are, considered as separate from anything and ev- 
erything else, they cannot he known hy description, but 
by consciousness only. Nevertheless, we are not at liber- 
ty to suppose that meir nature is either absolutely un- 
known, or, as a general thing, even misunderstood, in- 
asmuch as the consciousness of such feelings is universal, 
and as no form of knowledge, it is generally admitted, is 
more distinct to our apprehension than that which has 
consciousness for its basis. Whoever, therefore, has had 
placed before him any case of right and wrong, of such 
a nature that he could have, and did in fact have, a dear 
apprehension of it, in itself and in its relations, must, we 
suppose, have a knowledge (and if he has not, it is im- 
possible he ever should have) of emotions of approval 
and disapproval. 

^ 225. Of the place or position, mentally considered, of the emotions of 

approval and disapproval. 

Moral emotions, or emotions of moral approval and dis- 
approval, occupy a place, considered in reference to other 
departments of the mind, immediately succesdve to intel- 
lections, or acts of the intellect. — ^In this respect they 
agree with the natural or pathematic emotions, which oc- 
cupy the same position. It is, for instance, impossible for 
us to feel the beauty of an object, which is an act of the 
Natural sensibilities, without first having a perception or 
knowledge of the object itself. In like manner, it is im- 
possible for us to approve or disapprove a thing, in the 
moral sense of the terms, without furst having some per- 
ception, some knowledge of the thing approved or dis- 
approved. 

And as the natural emotions are immediately followed 
by Desires, so the moral emotions, viz., of approval and 
disapproval (for these are all the states of mind that are 
properly comprehended under that phrase), are followed, 
m like manner, by Obligatory feelings, or feelings of mor- 
al obligation. The position, therefore, of moral emotions, 
and they are found nowhere else, is between perceptions 
or intellective acts on the one hand, and Obligatory sen- 
timents on the other. And as there can be no moral 
emotions without antecedent perceptions, so there can be 
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no feelings of moral obligation 'mthout antecedent emo- 
tions of approval and disapproval. Accordingly, if we 
are said in any given case to be under obligation dther 
to do a thing or to abstain from doing it, we may always 
find a reason for om* thus being under obligation in the 
antecedent action of the mind, viz., in our approval or 
disapproval, as the case may be, of the thing to which 
the obligation relates. (See ^ 14.) 

^ 226. Changes in the moral emotions take place in. accordance with 
changes in the antecedent perceptions. 

If the emotions of approval and disapproval, which are 
die basis of the subsequent feelings of moral obligation, 
are naturally founded upon antecedent perceptions, we 
may expect, and such is the fact, that they will change 
in their character in accordance with changes in those 
perceptions. If, for instance, a statement of mcts is made 
to us, clearly establishing in our view a case of great crime, 
our emotions of disapproval are prompt and decided. But 
if it should happen that afterward some new facts are 
mingled in the statement, throwing a degree of doubt and 
perplexity upon what was believed to have taken place, 
the feelings of disapproval would at once become per- 
plexed and undecided, in a degree precisely correspond- 
mg to the perplexity and indecision that, under the new 
circumstances, pervade the intellectual perception in the 
case. If, still subsequently, the introduction of other facts 
should show that what was supposed to be a crime was 
directly the reverse, our moral emotions would undergo a 
new change, and, instead of condemning the transaction 
either more or less decidedly, would approve. 

Nor is this changeableness in the character and the de- 
gree of the moral emotions to be regarded as implying 
any defect in the moral nature. On the contrary, it is 
unquestionably one of the most decisive indications of its 
value. If the moral nature were so constituted as not only 
to pronounce a thing right or wrong under certain given 
circumstances, but necessarily to adhere to that decision 
under essential changes in the circumstances, it certainly 
could hot be regarded as a safe rule for men's ^idance. 
A man kills another by means of the infliction of a heavy 
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UoWy and| as we suppose, with evil intention or maEoe 
prepense, and the action is at once disapproved and con- 
demned by conscience. But it subsequently appears that 
the blow, which had the appearance, at first, of being in . 
tentional, was entirely a matter of accident; and the con- 
science or moral nature immediately conforms its decision 
to the new aspect of the transaction, and annuls the dis- 
approving and condemnatory sentence which it had be- 
fore pronounced. If it were otherwise, if it did not 
promptly and fully conform itself, by changes in its own 
action, to antecedent changes in the percipient or cogni- 
tive action, it would confound vice and virtue, guilt and 
innocence ; and, as a rule of moral conduct, would not 
only be without value, but absolutely and exceedingly in- 
junous. 

^ S27. Of objects of moral approYal and diaapproTal. 

We are not to suppose that the sphere of that mord 
adjudication, which is involved in the existence of emo* 
tions of moral approval and disapproval, extends to aU 
objects indiscrinunately. It is a proper inquiry, therefore, 
and in some respects an important inquiry, what are the 
appropriate objects of approving and disapproving enK>- 
tions. — ^In answer to this question, we remark, in the first 
place, that such objects are voluntary agents. The feel- 
ings in question, in their announcements of the right and 
the wrong of any case that comes before them, have no- 
thing to do with things without life. And more than this, 
they require, as the objects of their exercise, something 
more than mere vegetable and animal life, viz., intellect- 
ive, sensitive, and volitive life. In other words, they re- 
quire, in the appropriate objects of their adjudication, uose 
attributes of perceiving, feeling, and willing, which are 
necessarily implied in voluntary agency. 

(n.) In the second place, the legitimate objects of ap- 

Eroval and disapproval are not only voluntary agents, 
ut MORAL agents. No being is the object of moral emo- 
tions (that is to say, no being can by possibility be ap- 
proved or disapproved in the moral sense of the terms) 
except such as have a conscience or moral nature. It is 
impossible that any others should have a knowledge of 
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right and wrong ; and, of couTse, impofisible that thqr 
should conform themselves to the rule of right. Hence 
no one regards brute animals as the proper objects of 
these emotions. 

(in.) Again, moral agents (this expression, of course^ 
implies that they are vcHuntary agents) are morally ac- 
countable ; in other words, are the proper objects of moral 
approval and disapproval, in respect to those things only 
which are truly in tiieir power. This remark, which lim* 
its the sphere of moral approval and disapproval not only 
to moral agents, but to what is actually m the power of 
moral agents, is practically an important one. So far as 
we can regulate our outward actions, we are accounta- 
ble ; that is to say, we are the proper objects of the emo« 
tions of moral approval and disapproval. So far as we 
can regulate the action of the intdlect, the sensibilities, 
and the will, we are accountable also. So far as the ac- 
tion, whether physical or mental, is either involuntary or 
instinctive, it is not an appropriate object of the notice 
and adjudication of conscience ; for all such action, al- 
though it belongs to and is not separable from the agent, 
is nevertheless not under his control. — Accordingly, when 
the moral agent, in the exercise of all his various powers, 
does what he ought to do, he stands approved. When, 
in the exercise of the same powers, he fails to do what 
he ought to do, he stands condemned. The extent of 
lus capability is the basis of his duty, and the law of 
conscience is the measure of its fulfilment. And this sim- 
ple statement intimates both the rule by which he is 
judged, and the vast amount of his responabiUty. 

^ 3S8. Of the original ground or basis of moial approbation and disap- 
probation. 

If what has been said in the course of this chapter be 
true, we are so constituted that, in all cases of actual right 
and wrong which we are capable of understanding, we 
have the feelings, whenever such cases come to our knowl- 
edge, of approval and disapproval, corresponding both in 
Idnd and degree to the occasion which excites them. But 
there remains another interesting inquiry. — ^It has ever 
been, in the speculative and theoretical aspect of moral 
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subjects, a much agitated question, what trait or quality 
it IS in the thing approved or disapproved which ezcit^ 
the corresponding emotion* To this question different in* 
dividuals are fotmd to give different answers. We ap- 
piove of an action, says one, because it is useful ; because, 
says another, it is commanded by a higher power; be- 
cause, says a third, it is agreeable to the fitness of things; 
because, says a fourth, it is in conformity to the will of 
God. But an answer of this kind does not appear to be 
satisfactory, because the question may always return with 
undiminished propriety and force, why utility, or the com* 
mand of a superior, or the fitness of things, or conform- 
ity to the will of (>od, should, in themselves considered, 
excite within us feelings of moral approbation more than 
anytfiin^ else. 

The tact is, that this question, viz., what is the founda* 
tion or basis in the thin^ approved of the emotion of ap- 
proval which we exercise towards it, lies, in all proba- 
bility, upon the extreme boundaries of human knowledge. 
Whenever we touch that boundary, we must either rest 
satisfied, or return in the track of our own footsteps. 
Whatever efforts we may make to resolve and explain a 
question which, by the nature of lixin^ is placed in the 
outskirts and limits of human perception, we always find 
the train of thought moving, as it were, in a circle ; and 
answering itself m a change of terms, and not in a change 
of position. If, for instance, we are asked why we ap- 
prove the will of God, it may be answered with entire 
propriety, because it is morally right or virtuous. If we 
are asked why we regard his wm as morally right or 
virtuous, the answer is, because, considered in all its cir- 
cumstances, it is approved by an enlightened moral sense. 
If we are asked why it is that we thus put forth emotions 
of moral approval in relation to bis will, then, instead of 
being able to take a new position and to give a new and 
distinct reason, we necessarily move round to a former 
one, and say, because his will is morally virtuous or ri^ht 
•^And the same in other similar cases. On being asked 
why we approve of a particular action, we may give a 
different answer, and say, with a degree of propnety, be* 
cause it is beneficial or usefiiL Qn bebg further asked 
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iKrliy we approve of a useful or beneficial action, we may 
answer again, because such an action is morally right or 
virtuous. If we are still further asked why an act of 
kindness or benevolence is to be regarded as morally 
right or virtuous, we answer, because in its own nature 
it commends itself to our conscience ; in other words, ex* 
cites within us emotions of moral approval. Which is 
the same as to say, in the assignment of reasons, that we 
approve, because we have emotions of approval. An in* 
stance, as well as the former one, of that sort of Paralo- 
gism or false reasoning which is called reasoning in a 
cifcle. 

4 229. Emotions of moral approval are called forth in connexion with 
the existence of right or rectitude in the things approved of. 

It is unquestionable, however, when we take into view 
the necessarily limited nature of the human mind,4hat 
there is a suitable and satisfactory stopping-place in this 
successive announcement of reasons. The proper answer 
in all these cases, when we are asked why we approve 
of a thing, is, because it is right. With the assignment 
of this reason, if the circumstances of the case obviously 
warrant us in assigning it, we may rest satisfied. 

But then comes the question, what is bight ? We ap- 
prove of a thing because there is in that thing the trait 
or quaUty of right. What is Right ? The examination 
of this significant inquiry will more properly come up in 
another place. Nevertheless, a word or two may be said 
here. — We admit that Bight or Rectitude, hke many oth- 
er things that are elementary and are intellectually re- 
vealed to us, cannot be defined. But can we define 
what existence is ; what identity is 1 Can we define in- 
telhgence, or power, or successicxn, or space, or time ? 
From the nature of the case, there must be some things 
elementary and ultimate. We are too apt to forget that 
there are, and of necessity must be, limits which the hu- 
man mind cannot pass; and that there are ultimate mor- 
al suggestions as well as intellectual. When we say an 
action is approved because it is right, the expression not 
onl]^ has meaning, but proclaims a truUi which has nature 
for its basis. That is to say, the expression imbodies in 
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language a convictioD, which in some way or other is 
necessarily attendant on the action, considered as the oc- 
casion of its origin, of the Moral Sensibilities, viz., that 
there is, in fact, such a thing as Right or Rectitude. At 
the same time, we do not hesitate to admit, as has al- 
ready been intimated, our inability to explain what Right 
is. While we claim that it is perceptible in the mind, 
we do not deny that it is unexplainable, in the sense of 
being defined, in language. Nevertheless, we have no 
heritation on this account, either in asserting its existence, 
or in assigning it as a reason for whatever naturally de- 
pends upon it. — (See vol. i., § 192, 193, and the subse- 
quent chapter on the Immutability of Moral Distinctions.) 



CHAPTER in. 

BELATION OF EEASOinNG TO THE MOEAL NATUEE. 
4 S30. Of the doctnne which confounds xeuoning and conscience. 

We are now prepared, in view of what has been said 
in the last Chapter, particularly in connexion with the 
subject of the grounds or principles on which changes 
take place in moral emotions, to proceed to another sub- 
ject not more interesting than it is practically important 
— ^The opinion has sometimes been advanced, that those 
moral decisions or judgments, which, as moral beings, we 
are capable of forming, are the direct results of reason- 
ing. The advocates of this doctrine, rejecting the idea 
of a distinct moral principle or conscience, appear to re- 
gard the reasoning power as entirely adequate to the 
eausation of all those results in the mind which have a 
moral aspect In a word, they may be regarded, either 
as denying entirely the existence of conscience, or, what 
is philosophically, if not practically, the same thing, as 
identifying it wim mere ratiocination. 

It is not surprising, on the whole, that this mistake, 
which is certainly a very serious and prejudicial one, 
should have been committed, when we consider how 
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dose the relaiaon is which reason sustains to conscience. 
It will be noticed, that we ^eak without any hesitation 
of the doctrine referred to as a mistaken one. We do 
not suppose it to be necessary, after what has already 
been said, to attempt to show that reasoning and con- 
science are not identical, and that the moral nature has a 
distinct and substantive existence. Nevertheless, we 
freely admit the intimate and in^x>rtant relation which 
they sustain to each other. A relation so important in a 
practical, as well as in aphUosophical point of view, that 
we diall delay here for the purpose of ^tering into some 
explanations of it 

^831. Of the clofe connezion between conedenee and reasoning. 

Reasoning, it will be recollected, is purely an intellect- 
ual jHTOcess; .consisting of successive propositions arran- 
ged together, and a succession of relative suggestions or 
perceptions, but, in itself considered, involving notlung 
which is properly called an emotion or deare. This sin* 
gle circumstance separates the reasoning power entirely 
from the moral nature, which, in its appropriate action, 
never originates, like the reasoning power, perceptions or 
new int^ectual views, but merely moral emotions and 
feelings of moral obligation. Probably every one can say 
with confidence^ that he is conscious of a difference in 
the moral emotions of approval and disapproval, and the 
mere intellectual perceptions of agreement and disagree- 
ment which are characteristic of reasoning. In the view 
of consciousness, there can be no doubt that they are 
regarded as entirely diverse in their nature, and as utter- 
ly incapable of being interchanged or identified with 
each other. The moral feeling is one thing ; and the in- 
tellectual perception or suggestion, involved both in the 
process and the result of reasoning, is another. 

Although the reaJsoning power and the conscience or 
moral being are thus distinct from each other in their na- 
ture, they are closely connected in their relations, as has 
been intimated already; inasmuch as the intellect, partic- 
ularly the ratiocinative or deductive part of it, is the 
foundation or basis of moral action. We must first know 
a thing ; it must first be an object of perception, before 
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we can take any moral congnizance of it And this is 
not all. The moral cognizance, as we have already had 
occasion to explain, will conform itself with great pre- 
cision to 'the intellectual cognizance. That is to say, it 
will take new ground in its decisions, in conformity with 
new facts perceived. Consequently, we cannot relype^ 
fectly on a moral decision which is founded upon a pre- 
mature or imperfect knowledge. The more carefully and 
Judiciously we reason upon a subject, the more thorough- 
ly we understand it in itself and its relations, the more 
confidently may we receive the estimate which the voice 
of conscience makes of its moral character. 

^ 232. Iliustration of the preceding section. 

The views of the preceding section ma]r be easily il- 
lustrated. When, for instance, one man is alleged to 
have stolen the property of another, we find the con- 
science, as a general thing, ready to dischai^ the duty 
which the Aumor of our nature has assigned to it ; but it 
is sometimes the case, that its decisions are arrested and 
postponed, in order to give time for the inquiries and con- 
clusions of the reasoning power. Such inquiries inform 
us, perhaps, that the theft was lon^ and coolly premedita- 
ted ; and was committed, not only without any special 
temptation to it, but with a full knowledge of the aggra- 
vation of the crime. In view of this state of things, 
conscience immediately passes its decision. Perhaps our 
inquiries inform us that the theft was committed at a time 
of extreme want and consequent great temptation ; and, 
furthermore, was committed upon a species of propert^) 
in respect to which the right of individual possession is 
regarded by common consent as less strict and exclusive 
than in other cases. The conscience here, as in the for- 
mer instance, condemns the criminal, but probably with 
a mitigated sentence. On further inquiry, we learn that, 
although the property was taken, and that, too, much to 
the damage of the owner, it was taken wholly by mis- 
take; it was a thing entirely accidental. In tins case, 
conscience, adapting itself to the newly-discovered cir- 
cumstances, pronounces the supposed thief altogether 
guiltless. 
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The conscience, therefore, however distinct the two 
may be in themselves, is aided and supported by the va- 
rious powers of perception and comparison, particularly 
by the reason. The reasoning power, however high the 
rank which we justly ascribe to it, sixstains, in this case 
at least, a subordinate position ; and is to be regarded as 
the servitor and handmaid of the moral power. And, 
moreover, the latter will vary in exact accordance, if there 
are no collateral disturbing influences, with the new facts 
and the new relations which are from time to time pre- 
sented by the former. — It is in consequence of this close 
connexion, and the important assistance rendered to coeh 
science by reason, that they have sometimes been con- 
founded together. But it is very essential to right views 
of the mind that this erroneous notion should be correct- 
ed, and that the precise relation existing between these 
two distinct parts of our mental nature should be fully 
understood. 

» 

§ 233. Further illuBtrations of the same subject. 

We may, perhaps, further illustrate the subject of the 
connexion existing between the perceptive nature, partic- 
ularly the reasonmg power, and the moral nature, by 
the interesting case oi Caius Toranius, which Dr. Paley, 
in a translation from Valerius Maximus, has introduced 
in his Moral PhilosO{Ay in nearly the following terms. — 
The father of Caius Toranius had been proscribed by the 
Roman Triumvirate. Caius Toranius, coming over to 
the interests of that party, discovered to the officers the 
place where his father had concealed himself, and gave 
them, withal, a description by which they might distin- 
guish his person when they found him. The old man, 
more anxious for the fortunes and safety of his son than 
about the little that might remain of his own life, began 
immediately to inquire of the officers who seized him 
whether his son was well ; whether he had done his duty 
to the satisfaction of his generals. ^^ That son,'' replied 
one of the officers, "so dear to thy affections, betrayed 
.thee to us ; by his information thou art apprehended and 
.diest." The officer, with this, struck a poniard to his 
.heart, and the unhappy parent fell, not so much affected 
by his own fate, as by the means to which he owed it 
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** Now the question is," says Ik, Paley, ^^ whether, if 
this story were related to the wild boy caught some yeais 
ago in the woods of Hanover, or to a savage without ex- 
perience and without instructi(m, cut off m his infan^ 
from all intercourse with his species, and, consequently, 
under no possible influence of example, authority, educa- 
tion, sympathy, or habit, whether, I say, such a <me 
would fed, upon the relation, an^ degree of that senU' 
ment of ditapprdbaHon of Toramu^a conduct which we 
feel, or noti 

*^ They who maintain the esdstence of a moral sense, of 
innate maxims, of a natural conscience, that the love of 
virtue and the hatred of vice are instinctive, or the per* 
ception of right and wrong intuitive (all wluch are only 
different ways of expressing the same thing), affirm that 
he would. — ^They who deny the existence of a moral 
sense, &c., affirm that he would not And, upon this, 
issue is joined." 

^ 234. Remarks upon the case stated in the foiegoing section. 

Upon the case as thus stated, and upon the diverse 
opinions which are said to be entertained in connexion 
with it, one or two remarks are to be made, which are 
naturally suggested by the train of thought in this chsq^ 
ter. First, the supposition that a savage, who is entirehf 
i^orant (which we understand to be the condition of 
his mind in the statement given), is able, in any case 
whatever, to pronounce a moral judgment, is an imposn- 
bilitjr. It is arranged in great wisdom, that the Moral 
l^enmbilities, as well as the Natural, are placed hthini the 
Intellect; that is to say, they are subsequent in action, 
and are conditioned upon the antecedent existence of inr 
tellective acts. It is in view of this state of things in . 

erticular, we make the assertion, that a negation of all 
owledge, an intellect which, like a fragment of per- 
fectly white paper, is entirely free from any delineations 
of thought, necessarily involves the impracticalnlity of 
any moral judgment It is impossible, therefore, that the 
wild boy of Hanover, or any other Savage, cut off in in- 
fancy from all intercourse with his species, without sym- 
pathy, experience, or instruction of any kind, should pro- 
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nounce a moral judgment upon the case of Caius Tora- 
nius, or upon any other case of morals. And the reason 
is what has just been referred to, that the antecedent con- 
dition is wanting, viz., knowledge. 

We remark nirther, however, that it is not meant to 
be implied, in what has been said, that the wild boy or 
Savage must necessarily possess a wide extent of knowl* 
edge. We may suppose it possible that he is absolutely 
ignorant of everything ebe ; yet, if he has a full knowl* 
edge of the facts and relations of the thing under con- 
sideration, there is a foundation laid in his mind for a 
moral movement. In the case of Caius Toranius, if the 
Savage, however ignorant he might be on other subjects, 
were made fully acquainted with the relation existing 
between the fadier and the son, with the nature and de- 
gree of the acts of kindness which are always implied in 
flie history of those who sustain the parental relation, he 
would be in a situation to pronounce a moral decision on 
the son's conduct : otherwise he would not. And on the 
supposition that he possessed si^ch knowledge, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that he would be indiiferent to the son's 
conduct, much less approve it, or that he could look upon 
it odierwise than with feelings of decided disapprobation. 
•—(See, in connexion with tms subject, § 226 in the pre-* 
cemng chapter.) 

^ 235. Of the training or education of the conscience. 

We infer, firom what has been said in this chapter, that 
there is such a thing, philosophically considered, as a 
training or education of the coni^ience. We propose to 
remark more fully on the subject of moral education in 
another place ; but we may prop^ly refer to it a moment 
here, in connexion with the views which have now been 
taken. No man is at liberty to say, in regard to any 
given case, that I am willing to refer this case to con- 
science, and to abide by the (focisions of conscience, with- 
out first taking the pains to lay the case fully and fairlv 
before the power that is to sit in judgment upon V 
might as well expect the judge m a court ox dv 
to give an upright decision, without facts, wif 
dence, and without law, as to expect a corre< 
Vol. n. — ^A a 
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from the spiritual judge, that exercises authority in the 
judgment-seat of the Senabilities, without a full and fair 
presentment of the £Bbcts by the Intellect And when we 
say it is necessary to make a full statement of the .facts, 
we may add further, that they are to be stated not only 
in themselves, but also in their relations and bearing 
upon each other. — This is one form of » moral training or 
moral education. In other words, in order to have a 
right conscience in respect to the vast multitude of thm^ 
which are the proper suUects of moral adjudication, it is 
necessary to extend the field of our knowledge ; to know 
much, to think much, to compare much. 

^ S36* Of guilt when a person acts conscientiously. 

The question has sometimes been started, whether a 
person is in any case to be considered as guilty, and to 
be punished for actions done consdentumsly; for instance, 
when certain ignorant Savages are supposed to act con« 
sdentiously in leaving their a^ed and infirm pai^nts to 
perish. In view of what has oeen said in this Ch^ter, 
we seem to be prepared to answer this question in the 
affirmative. 

We have seen that the moral nature, in consequence 
of its intimate connexion with the powers of perception 
and reasoning, is in some measure under our own con- 
trol. On the one hand, it may be enlightened and gui- 
ded ; on the other, darkened and led astray, and, in some 
cases, be made to approve of actions of the most unworthy 
and sinful land. Men, therefore, are to have a right con- 
science ; this great and exalting principle is to receive 
and ought to receive the very first attention ; and they 
are accountable whenever it is neglected. Otherwise we 
furnish a very easy and convenient excuse for all the 
cruelties of the Inquisition, for all the persecutions of the 
Protestants by the Catholics, for all the persecutions of 
the Protestants by each other, for all the acts of unkind- 
ness and tyranny which have ever been exercised upon 
individuals and communities. 

And the position that men are accountable and guil^ 
for having a wrong conscience, in proportion to their 
means of knowledge and their, ability of rectifying the 
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conscience, holds good in respect to the most ignorant 
and degraded Savage tribes, as well as in respect to civil- 
ized nations. It is true, no individual oi^ht to assume 
the province of judging in all cases what that degree of 
guilt is, for no oi^e is competent to it. All that is meant 
to be asserted is, that when persons feel an emotion of 
approval in doing wrong (that is, in domg what is con- 
demned by the general moral sentunents of mankind, and 
by the will and law of Grod), and yet have within their 
reach neglected sources of knowledge, which, on being 
laid open to the mind, would have caused different feel- 
ings, they are criminal for such neglect of the information 
before them, and, consequently, cannot, under such cir- 
cumstances, be rendered otherwise than criminal by any 
internal approbation. 

^ 237. Illustration of the statements of the preceding section from the 

case of the Apostle Paul. 

The Apostle Paul was at one time a great persecutor. 
He shut up the early Christians in prison ; *' and when 
they were put to death, he gave his voice against them." 
Nevertheless, he expressly says, in reference to these 
very transactions : " I verily thought with myself that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth." He evidently, from his own statement, 
supposed he was doing right ; in other words, he was 
amsdentious in his conduct. Here is a case in point, to 
which the principles of the preceding section may be 
made to apply. 

That Paul, as he by implication asserts himself to have 
been, was conscientious in his persecutions of the early 
Christians, there can be no doubt That he was, at the 
same time, exceedingly guilty, seems to be e(]^ually cer- 
tain. He had not made himself acquainted with all the 
fects in the case ; he was too bigoted to his own sect, too 
passionate, and too cruel to make a full and impartial in- 
vestigation of the merits and demerits of those whom he 
had determined to destroy. He acknowledges that, at 
the very time when he supposed he was acting conscien- 
tiously, he was ^^ exceedingly mad against them." But 
every one knows that an exceedingly excited state of the 
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passions is very unfavourable to a minute and impartial 
mquiry. The presumption is, whatever the reason of it 
may have been, that he had no correct knowledge of the 
life, miracles, and doctrines of Jesus Christ, or the belief, 
practices, and character of Christians. His conscience, 
accordingly, as is its nature, acted in view of what he ac- 
tually knew, and not in view of what he might have 
known. His conscience, in the circumstances of the case, 
could not do otherwise llian it did, viz., approve its con« 
duct Nor, in strictness of speech, are we to say that he- 
was to blame for acting according to his conscience, but 
to blame, exceedingly to blame, for not having, as on 
proper inquiry he might have had and would have had, 
a right conscience. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NATURE OF MORAL BEAUTY. 
^ 238. Of the origin of emotions of moral beauty. 

It seems to be a proper place here, as incidental to the 
main subject, to remark upon the nature of Moral Beau- 
ty. We have already had occasion to refer to this sub- 
j^t. in connexion with^some remarks on natural beauty 
(§ 38); but it seems to be deserving of a more particular 
notice. — Our first remark in the explanation of this topic 
is, that there is a close analogy between natural and moral 
beauty; and that, consequently, the nature of the' latter 
may be easily understood by a reference to the former. 
The beauty of outward objects, whatever may be its ii^ 
herent or intrinsic nature (a subject which, like that of 
the inherent or intrinsic nature of rectitude, is probably 
beyond the lunits of the powers of the human mind), is 
revealed to, and is cognizable by us, in consequence of 
the structure of the natural sensibilities. In other words, 
we are so constituted that the perception of certain ob* 
jects is naturally and necessarily followed, in our Sensi- 
tive nature, by the existence of emotions of beauty. It 
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is the existence of these emotions, "v^hich, it is proper to 
remark, do not depend upon our volition, but are the work 
of nature alone, that reveals to us the beautiful object, as 
having the character of beauty. Without this we should 
know, it is true, the mere existence of the object; but the 
additional and distinctive fact of its beauty would not be 
known. These are not only the facts in the case, but 
they are tdHmate fiicts, and contain, in the outlines at 
least, a statement of nearly all that is to be said. 

This statement will apply, with but slight alteration, 
to moral as well as natural beauty. A moral object (we 
speak now of one which is morally good)^ in distinction 
from a mere natural object, becomes such to us (that is to 
say, we know it to be such^ in consequence of its being 
stamped with moral approoation. When clothed, as it 
were, with this new garment, it assumes, even in the view 
of the intellectual apprehension, a character unknown be- 
fore. Intellectually considered, it stands forth distinctly 
as a new object. And as it thus imbodies itself in the 
intellectual apprehension, or, as we more commonly ex- 
press it, as it thus appearsin the view of the intellect, it 
IS followed in the senribilities, the same as any physically 
beautiful object is, by emotions of beauty. The soul is 
defighted with the contemplation. And the same as in 
any instance of natural beauty, it diffuses here also, by 
means of the principle of association, the splendour of the 
inward emotion over the outward cause. And thus moral 
objects, as well as physical, and even in a still higher de- 
gree, are made to shine forth' with an attractive lustre. 

The phrase Moral Beauty appears to be based upon the 
experience which has just been described. It merely des- 
ignates the abstract conception, which, in connexion with 
that experience, we are enabled to form of beauty of a 
moral land. 

4 239. Of the origin and impoit of the phrase, moral deformity. 

We sometimes speak of moral deformity as well as 
of moral beauty^; nor are we to suppose that the phrase, 
which is a very common one, is without meaning. It 
Climates in precisely the same way, as far as the mental 
action is concerned, as its oppodte. When an object 

Aa2 
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which is morally wrong is before the mind, it excites an 
emotion directly the reverse of an emotion of beauty. In 
other words, it is impossible for us to contemplate a ca^ 
of moral wrong, without having, in addition to those feel- 
ings of disapproval by means of which its immorality is 
revealed in the mind, other emotions more or less pain- 
fiil. We not only condemn it as a violation of rectitude, 
but it is at once clothed, in our \dew qf it, in features that 
are unlovely and hateful. 

The phrase Moral Deformity, like the opposite one of 
Moral Beauty under the reverse of circumstances, has its 
ori^n in the internal experience which has just been de- 
scribed. It is used to designate the abstract conception, 
which, in connexion with that ea^rience, we are enabled 
to form of Deformity of a moral kind. 

^ 840. Of the eonre«pondence between the degrees of moral beauty, and, 
the quickness or liveliness of the moral sensibilities. 

The ability to contemplate moral worth, wherever it 
exists, in the aspect of the beautiful, and to throw around 
it a lustre, which has its origin in the fountains of the 
heart, is unquestionably an important fact in the history 
of the mind. We have thus a source of pleasure opened 
to us, which is not only abundant, but flows forth with- 
out any corrupting ingredient But it is proper to add, 
that moral beauty does not shine equally upon all minds; 
while to some it walks in brightness like the clear sun in 
the heavens, to others it appears dimly, in clouds and va- 
pours. There are a number of causes which have more 
or less influence in accounting for this difference. 

The first is original or constitutional difference in the 
moral sensibilities. It appears to be regarded as an ad- 
mitted fact, that there are original differences of moral 
as well as of intellectual character; and as there are 
some who are naturally dull in the comprehension of the 
truths of science, so there are some also who are natu- 
rally sluggish and obtuse in the matter of moral per- 
spicacity. The latter, for this reason, take less pleasure 
than they otherwise would in the contemplation of moral 
objects ; and the objects themselves, which in the eyes of 
persons of livelier moral sensibilities possess the highest 

Actions, are almost whdly destitute of beauty. 
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Anotber reason why, in the minds of some persons, moral 
beauty is comparatively so lustreless and unattractive, is 
because they voluntarily yield too great an ascendency 
to the lower principles of our nature. He who does not 
keep those lower appetites and propensities, which we 
have in common with the brutes, under suitable regula* 
tion, must not only undergo the penalty of bodily suf- 
fering, but will inevitably find a thick mist of impurity 
spreading itself over the mind, which will not onty ob- 
scure the inward eye of moral perception, but will of 
course extinguish, in a correspondmg degree, the glow of 
outward moral excellence.* 

*' He that hath light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in th' centre, and enjoy brisht day ; 
But he that hides a dadc soul and &ul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun.*' 

4 241. Of the perception of moral beauty considered as a souiee of hap^ 

piness. 

But, while this source of happiness is closed, in a con- 
aderable degree, to the vicious, it remains firesh and undi- 
minished in the heart that is animated by pure and up- 
right sentiments. There are other sources of happiness, 
which, in a true estimate of our condition, are not to be 
lost sight of; but there is none so pure and exalting, ex- 
cepting that which is connected with the possession of 
virtue m our own bosoms, as the pleasure which results 
from the contemplation of virtue in others. 

It was the case with some of the old English theolo- 
^ans, that they divided the affection or passion of Love 
mto two kinds, viz., the love of benevolence and the 
love of COMPLACENCY. By the love of benevolence they 
seem to have intended to express a desire for the good 
of others, irrespective of their character. There are 
probably some persons in whose characters it is imposd- 
ble for us to take delight, but for whose eood we may 
nevertheless have an ardent desire. This is the love of 
BENEVOLENCE ; and is such as we may suppose the Su- 
preme Being to exarcise towards the human race in their 
state of rebellion aiid opposition to himself. 

By the love of complacency, in distinction fromthe oth- 
er foarm of love, the theological wiitersrefieired to appear 
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to have intended to express that pleased or joyful emo- 
tion of the soul, which arises in view of any form of ex- 
istence that is intrinsically excellent, particularl]^ in irkw 
of moral excellence, ^though the tenns which were 
formerly employed to intimate this land of beneTol«[ice 
are in some d^ree gone out of use, it is unquestionable 
that they express an important fact in the philosophy of 
the mind. The mind is so constituted that it is not only 
capable of perceiving, as has already be^i explained in 
its proper place, physical, or, rather, material beauty, but 
also inteUectual and pathematic, and particularly moral 
beauty. It is the last which is the highest kind or per- 
fection of beauty. 

The emotions which are involved in the revelation of 
any form of moral beauty to the mind (for it is b}r means 
of emotions that beauty m any case whatever is disclosed 
to us) are imprecated with happiness. They flow out 
on every side with emanations of pure, unmixed beati- 
tude. Of course, the degree of the happiness will be in 

roportion to the vividness or energy of the emotion ; 

ut, so far as it exists at all, whether more or less, it is 
not only unalloyed, but is pure to the degree of celestial 
brightness. Here is a fountain of enjoyment, too often 
unvisited, which those that taste of shall live. Here is 
a river of pleasure, which, amid all the disappointments 
and sorrovrs of hfe, can never fail. 

4 242. Of the moral beauty of the character of the Sopreme Beiag. 

These views are susceptible of a religious application. 
Theologians appear to a^ree in asserting that one great 
source of happiness, both m this and in a future life, con- 
osts in the contemplation of the character of the Supreme 
Being. The character of God is revealed to us internal- 
ly rather than outwardly ; to the intellectual rather than 
to the bodily vision. We are given to understand by 
theolo^cal writers, and by writers on practical religion 
genersdly, that this great idea, as it exists in the intdlect 
or understanding, is susceptible of heioff invested with a 
radiance and intensity of beauty, which beams forth (rom 
the natural sensibilities or heart 'VWthout assuming to 
give an opinion on the theological or scriptural correctr 
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ness of this view, it is beyood. question that it is, and 
must be, philosophically trae. From the nature of the 
case, whatever is beautiful, and is perceived to be beauti- 
ful, must '^ walk in brightness.". And the idea of the Su- 
preme Being, when revealed in its due and full propor- 
tions, whether the revelation be made to angels or to men, 
cannot be otherwise than infinitely glorious. '^ Thy sun 
shall no more go down ; neither shall thy moon withdraw 
itself; for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light" 
And as there never can be a perception of beautv with- 
out involving more or less of .happmess, we can m some 
degree understand how it is, when the idea or image of 
the Supreme Being takes possession of a purified and 
holy mind, that it becomes a fountain of blessedness, per- 
petual and unutterable. 

JBut in regard to beauty, material as well as moral, it 
is to be rec(ulected that all beauty is practically nothing, 
and is the same as if it had no existence, unless it is 
perceived. And. the light of moral beauty is not percep- 
tible, and, firom the nature of the case, cannot be percep- 
tible to the mind which is itself involved in moral obscu- 
ratiqn. Accordingly it is said in Scripture, ^' blessed are 
the PURE IN HEART, for they shall see God." These ex- 
pressions imply that the moral excellence of the Deity 
cannot be fully perceived, and the blessedness attendant on 
its perception cannot be fully realized, except by hearts 
that are themselves morally pure. This is a great truth ; 
and is as strongly founded in philosophy as it is express 
and unquestionable in religion. Accordingly, as the 
heart becomes pure, the upward glory is let m. At first 
dimly, like the glimmerings of the new moon, and after- 
ward in full-orbed magnificence. And hence it frequent- 
ly happens, that those who have laboured, through a 
lai^e portion of life, to correct their moral deformities, 
and begin at last, through Divine assistance, to bring thdr 
souls into a morally ri^t position in reference to the Sur 
preme Being, speak of the enlargement- of the Divine 
manifestation, of glory accumulated to glory, and of hap- 
piness poured upon happiness.^ — ^^ The Sun of Righteous- 
ness," we quote the language of one who thus describes 
his own personal experience,," has been gradually draw- 
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iDg nearer and nearer, appearing larger and brighter as 
he approached, and now he fills the whole hemisphere ; 
pouring forth a flood of glory, in which I seem to float 
hke an insect in the beams of the sun ; exulting, yet al- 
most trembling, while I gaze on this excessive bright- 
ness, and wondering, with unutterable wonder, why Uod 
should deign thus to shine upon a anful worm." 



CHAPTER V. 

NATURE OF MORAL SUBLIMIIT. 
§ 243. Remarks in explanation of the moral sublime. 

We proceed now to remark further, as incidental to the 
main subject of the Moral Sensibilities, that there is a 
Moral Sublimity as well as a Moral Beauty. Such is 
the constitution of our mental being, that we naturally 
regard those actions of men as Morally Sublime which, 
in the first place, are morally good in their character, but 
which are characterized by being put forth under such 
ckcumstances as strongly to affect our feelings. Moral 
sublimity, accordingly, does not appear to difier from 
Moral Beauty so much in kind or nature as in degree. 
There appears to be a progression from the morally Beau- 
tiful to the morally SubKme, which is precisely analogous 
to what we have already seen to exist in respect to 
the Beautiful and Sublime in the natural world. All, 
therefore, that seems to be necessary to an understanding 
of Moral Sublimity, in distinction firom Moral Beauty, is 
to contemplate some of those traits which are morsJIy 
beautiful, under such circumstances as will present them 
to view in an increased and intense aspect. It is chiefly 
the intensity of the morally beautiful action which en- 
hances it to the character of moral sublimity ; because 
an energetic or intense action, when it comes under our 
notice, necessarily produces in us a corresponding vivid- 
ness or intensity of emotion ; and it seems to be conce- 
ded, that the inward emotion may justly be regarded as 
the true measure both of beauty and sublimity. 
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Whenever, for instance, we look abroad upon men, 
and witness the trait of unconquerable fortitude ; whenev- 
er we behold great self-possession in sudden and fearful 
emergencies, or see a readiness to share voluntarily in an- 
others sufferings, or become acquainted with other moral 
excellences of a like kind, we cannot but experience a 
strong emotion. It is not easy, by a mere form of words, 
to communicate an exact notion of this feeling, except, 
pexiiaps, in the circumstance of its great strength. It is 
evident, however, that it is analogous to that agitation, 
and heaving, and expansion of the soul, which exists 
wh«i we contemplate what is vast, and terrible, and 
mighty in nature. 

^ 244. InsUnoes aad iUottntioos of the monl tablime. 

At the celebrated pass of Thermopylae, three hundred 
Spartans met, and fought with the Persian army of a mill- 
ion. The remark was made by some one of the Spartans 
at the commencement of the battle, that the Persian ar- 
rows would fly so thick as to obscure and shut out the 
fight of the sun ; the reply of Dieneces was, " so much 
the better, for we shall then fight in the shade y" and this 
has justly been set down as an instance of moral sublime. 
That short reply, made almost with a degree of levity, 
disclosed a mind which, in the defence of its country and 
its country's rights, was prepared to meet every hazard, 
and to make the b^ of eve^r form of adversity. 
. Such instances of striking calmness and self-posse^on 
amid great dangers are not unfirequent, and seldom fail to 
enlist a strong feeling in their favour. On some urgent 
occasion Julius Caesar put to sea in an open boat; a vio- 
lent stoim arose, and the pilot discovered great terror. 
*' Quid times/^ said the Roman, " Ctesarem vehis.'' — ^We 
see in this incident, as in that of Dieneces, a marked de- 
gree of firmness ; an indicaticm of spiritual hardihood, 
which could stand unshaken both agamst the opposition 
of men, and the firowns and persecutions of the elements 
of nature. 

The reply of the wounded and dying Warwick, in the 
Henry VL of Shakspeare, is full of a moral nobleness- 
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** Samtrtei. Ah ! Warwick, Warwick^ wort thoo «s we ate. 
We might recover all the loss again. 
The queen from France has brought a puiasant power. 
E'en now we heard the newa. Ah ! eouldat thou fly ! 
WanrieL Why then I vmdd notfy." 

^ 246. The moral aoblime involvea the morally beautiful. 

In the remarks ^hich v^ere made in a former part ol 
the Work, in the Chapter on the Natural Sublime, the 
principle was laid down that sublime natural objects usu- 
ally have a degree of beauty, and that a progression may 
be traced from the beauty to the sublimity. And the 
same principle, as we have already had occa^on to notice, 
will nold good in respect to the Moral Sublime. — ^The 
idea which we wish to conyey by this statement may be 
illustrated thus. The benevolent man is a pleasing or 
beautiful object; but when, in the pains and agonies of 
death, he requests with his dying breath that the poor may 
continue to be fed from his substance, the exercise of be- 
nevolence under such circumstances strongly excites our 
feeling ; and ascending, as it were, from tibe region of 
mere Seauty, becomes an instance of the Moiiil Sublime. 

Again, whenever we see an individual undisturbed, com- 
posed, and even cheerful in ordinary difficulties and pres- 
sures, such an individual is undoubtedly an object of moral 
beauty. The trait of character which particularly inter- 
ests us is firmness or strength of purpose. But let these 
misfortunes be increased, let him be driven from home and 
country, let the world, as it were, be combined against 
him, and the man who, in such circmnstances, betrays no 
diminution of fortitude, but holds up an unshaken stabili- 
ty of soul amid the blackness of tiie desolations around 
mm, is a sublime object.* 

* NoTK. — Ennotions of sublimity, as has been repeatedly intimated, 
connect themselves with Mind and with mental objects as well as with 
MATTER and material objects. Furthermore, there seems to be ground 
for saying that there is a Natural as well as Moral sublimity, eyen when 
both forms of it are equally based upon menjtal manifestntions. The 
emotions, for inatance, which exist in view of great and wonderful man- 
ifestations of Wisdom and Power, independently of any moral connex- 
ions, are the results of what may be called the Natural sublimity of the 
mental objects before us. But exhibitions of endurance qtider suffering, 
of self-possession m dangei when duty evidently requires such self-no*- 
aession, of benevolence, of uh«haken truth, of honour, forgiveness, and 
the like, may properly be regarded, in distinction from the sublimity of 
fnere Wisdom and Power, as iostaoces of Morat Sublimi^. 
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i 346. A degree of oionl sublime in acts of strict and nnderieting in- 
tegrity or justice. 

Instances of decided and unwaverii^ integrity, not,« 
perhaps, in ordinary circumstances^ but when the sense of 
jus^ce is strong!]^ opposed by considerations of interest or 
of natural afiection, hare a degree of moral sublimity. 
Sometimes, however, instances, which are not remarkable 
in themselves, acquire a decree of sublimity by combina- 
tion. One of the distinguished citizens of Athens may 
be adduced as illustrating this remark. Such was the un- 
deviating rectitude of his life, that Aristides, by the unan- 
imous consent of the Athenians, was sumamed the Just 
Whether followed by the acclamations of the multitude, 
or driven into ignominious banishment, he always retained 
his truth and inte^ty ; and many acts are related of him 
which are deserving of lasting remembrance. 

Being once called to act as a judge between two pri- 
vate persons^ one of them declared that his adversary had 
greatly injured Aristides. ^' Relate rather, good friend,'* 
said he, interrupting him, ^^ what wrong he nath done 
yourself; for it is your cause, and not my ovmy which I 
am now required to judge of." — ^We are aware that there 
is nothing particularly remarkable in this incident ; but it 
illustrates the prevalent temper of the man, and shows 
how lively were his sentiments of justice, even on ordi- 
nary occasions. 

The people of America take a ^eat satisfaction in ac- 
knowledging that a strict, inflexible integrity was one 
of the remarkable traits in the character of Washington. 
During a long life of the most trying public services, it is 
impossible to point out a sinsle act where there is any 
reason to believe that he subjected his principles to his 
interest. Accordingly, in the view of his countrymen, 
there is a sort of subhmit^ throwing its unextinguishable 
light around that illustrious name, arising not so much 
from particular acts of inteffrity as from their multiplica- 
tion. The separate rays of virtue imbody themselves in 
the complex conception of his character, the stars that 
^ne apart congregate into one centre; and, as in the 
ciase of Aristides, present, by their mingled and united 
influence, an object of contemplation truqr sublime. 

Vol. IL— B b 
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4 S47. Other imtances of the fublimity of justice. 

There are other instances of justice or integrity, where 
a high d^ree of moral sublimi^ will be found to attach 
even to a single transaction. We have already had oc- 
casion to mention the conduct of Regulus. From a mere 
regard to the obligation involved in the pronnse wnich 
he had given to the Carthf^nians, he returned to Car- 
thage and suffered a cruel death ; willmgly encounter- 
ing sufferine for the sake of his good name, and holding 
his honour far above his life. 

But perhaps the most strikingly triumphant and sub- 
lime instance of rectitude is to be found m the history of 
the first Roman ConsuL It was the memorable and un- 
happy lot of Lucius Junius Brutus to be placed in cii^ 
cumstances where his duty to his country and its laws re- 
quired him, according to the view which he took of his 
situation and respcmsibilities, to pronounce the sentence, 
and see the punishment of deadi executed, at the same 
time, upon two ofhis own children. Nothing could be more 
terrible than such an exigency. Not only the measure- 
less wdght of a father's affection, but even the desires of 
the surrounding multitude, that were melted into com- 
passion at an event so melancholy, conspired to weaken 
and dethrone the stem sense of justice that had hitharto 
reigned in the heart of the illustrious liberator of his 
country. But he did not sully his high fame ; he would 
not condescend to ask or accept for his own ^ children 
what he felt himself bound to deny to those of others. 
Though borne down with ine3q>ressible misery, he caused 
them to be executed as traitors to their countiy, and was 
present at their death ; thus showing, under circumstan- 
ces fearfully calculated to make him falter in the expres- 
sion of such exalted sentiments, that the duty we owe to 
God and the authority of the laws is bieher than that 
which we owe to our dearest friends and &ndred. 

4 248. Instances of friendship and the parental affection illustrative of 

the Subject. 

Sincere friendship is an interesting and exceedingly 
pleasing trait in the human character ; and it may exist 
m such a degree of intensity as to partake of the Moral 
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Sublime. The same may be said of the filial and pa- 
rental afiections. In the history of these affections we 
may read many lessons, in the highest degree creditable 
to htunan nature, and entitled to a lasting admiration* 

And here we cannot forbear remarking, that there may 
be kindness and nobleness of mind even m the rude Sav- 
age ; and that/ too, in such a degree as to call forth the 
blush on those who claim for themselves the exclusive 
honour of civilization and refinement The patience and 
fortitude of the Aborigines of America under the most 
excruciating sufferings have often been eulogized, but 
it has not been so generally acknowledged that they were 
capable of other virtues. The benevolent affections of 
the Savage, as well as those of an opposite kind, are of- 
ten found to exist in the highest possible degree^ as may 
be seen in the following instances. 

It is related in Mr. Jefferson's Notes on A^reinia, that 
Colonel Byrd, of that state, was sent at a certam time to 
the Cherokee nation to transact some busness with them. 
*^It happened," says this writer, " that some of our disor- 
derly people had just killed one or two of that nation. 
It was therefore proposed, in the council of the Chero- 
kees, that Colonel Byrd should be put to death, in re- 
venge for the loss of their countrymen. Among them 
was a chief called Silbuee, who, on some former occasion, 
had contracted an acquaintance and friendship with Col- 
onel Byrd. He came to him every night in his tent, and 
told him not to be afraid, they should not kill him. Af- 
ter many days' deliberation, however, the determination 
was, contrary to Silduee's expectation, that Byrd should 
be put to death, and some warriors were despatched as 
executioners. Silbuee attended them, and, when they 
entered the tent, he threw himself between them and 
Byrd, and said to the warriors, *This man is mv friend f 
before you get at him, you must kill me.' On which 
they returned, and the council respected the principle so 
much as to recede from their determination." 

Some years since, an Indian of the CoUapissas nation, 
near the Mississippi, slew a Choctaw in a moment of ex- 
cited pas»on. Tlie circumstances were such as to render 
it necessary that the guilty person, whose name was Ty- 
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diou Mngo, should die. At the time appointed for the 
execution^ iht aged father of Mingo came forward, and 
exfteaeed an earnest desire to be put to death in his son's 
stead. He urged his request by saying that he was an 
old man, and no longer good for anythmg ; that his son 
was young and vigorous, and his me was necessary for 
the support of a mother, wife, and four infant children. 
The surrounding multitude (amon^ whom were many 
French soldiers present) were afiected to tears; the 
Cboctaws accepted the offer of the heroic old man, and 
with a hatchet severed his head from his body. 

$ S49. Of the moral sublimity of great benevolent undertakings. 

Brief as the remarks are which have been made, we 
indulge the hope that a train of thought has been opened 
which mav lead to a correct understanding of this mter- 
esting subject The inquiry, however, is too extensive to 
be pursued here at great length; being not less wide 
than the limits of whatever is morally good and beauti* 
ful in human nature, which is susceptible of being in* 
creased to an intensity of action. There may be a sub- 
limitv in courage, a sublimity in piety, a sublmxity in be- 
nevolence, a suolimity in mere consistency and perseve- 
rance. Every trait in human character may become sub- 
lime, which IS of such a nature as to secure to itself the 
iq)proval of our moral sentiments, and can, at the same 
time, stroi^ly interest and excite us. But we are under 
the necessity ot leaving the subject, with merely adding 
a few remarks on the sublimity of benevolent enterprises 
and of the spirit of forgiveness. 

Ordinary acts of benevolence are merely pleasing. Al- 
most every person performs such acts from time to time, 
but the knowledge of them is not expected to excite any 
very stroi^ feeline* But it is different when the object 
is one of great difficulty in the attainment, and requires 
to be pursued with great perseverance and sacrifices even 
for successive years. The enterprise then acquires a high 
degree of moral sublimity. 

The abolition of the Slave-trade was a distinct object; 
one of incalculable importance in the estimation of every 
veal friend of man^ and surrounded with a multitude d 
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difficulties. A few persons (among whom the distin- 
guished names of Clarkson and Wuberforce stood pre- 
eminent) engaged in this great contest with no object 
but that of securing the rights of humanity, and with no 
arms but a strong raith, determined perseverance, and the 
approbation of uod. The public mind was to be enlight- 
ened ; the moral apathy which existed on this moment- 
ous subject was to be dispelled; the influence of a pow- 
erful party, who were directly interested in the traffic in 
slaves, was to be overcome ; jealousies and hostile pas- 
sions, arising from other causes, were to be met, resisted, 
and subdued. 

The proixunent individuals in this noble enterprise, 
though few in number, and almost wholly unsustained 
except by the exaltation and purity of their object, la- 
boured uncearingly for twenty years, amid every form of 
opposition, rebuke, and discouragement They deter- 
mined, wlule the press of England remained free or Grod 
gave them the power of speech, to vindicate, in print, 
and in conversation, and on the floor of Parliament, the 
cause of a greatly-injured people. There was no swerv- 
ing from £eir purpose ; no disposition to take up with 
half-way measures, and make a coxnpromise with this fear- 
ful abomination ; no relaxation of effort, because their 
undertaking brought them into conflict with men high in 
power and office. And thus, after long years of unwea- 
ried and unchangeable efibrt, they succeeded in causing 
it to be solemnly acknowledged in their National Senate, 
and to be written on the statute-books of their country; 
that differences of complexion cannot annul the claims of 
nature, and that minds are never to be sold. 

It was then that the light first dawned upon benighted 
and suffering Africa ; and, in view of the struggles that 
preceded the rising of that light, we may assert with 
confidence, that even the gentle feeling of benevolence 
may become so quickened and so prolonged, and so ac- 
tive and irresistible, as to be t^uly over\^elming m the 
contemplation of it 

^ S50. The spirit of forgivenera in some cases sublime. 

There may be sublimity also in forgiveness. It will 

Bb2 
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generally be conceded, that forgiveness, even when the 
injury is a small one, is a pleasing and somewhat striking 
trait ; the more so, because men m general are much less 
apt to forgive than to return injury for injury. But when 
the injury has been a great one, me forgiveness which is 
esercised calls forth an increased degree of admiration. 

It is related of Demetrius (surnamed the cenqneror of 
cUies)f that, having received a. marked and undoubted 

Covocation, he laid siege to the city of Athena The in- 
bitants made a deq>^ate reastance, but were at last 
obliged to surrender in consequence of a great scarcity 
of provisions. Demetrius then ordered them, with the 
exception of the women aiid children, to be assembled 
together in one place, and to be surrounded with armed 
soIcUers. Eveiy one was in the greatest fear, conscious 
how much they had injured him, and expecting every 
moment to be put to death. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they were overwhelmed with joy and admira- 
tion when they heard him, with a magnanimity honour- 
able to human nature, thus address them. — ^^ I wish to 
convince you, oh Athenians, how ungenerously you have 
treated me ; for it was not to an enemy that your asast- 
ance was refused, but to a prince who loved you, who 
still loves you, and who wishes to revenge himself only by 
granting your pardon, and being still your friend. Re- 
turn to your own homes; while you have been here, my 
soldiers have been filling your houses with provisions.'' 

It may with propriety be added here, that the duty of 
a sdncere and unlimited forgiveness, even under the. most 
trying circumstances, is clearly recognised and enjoined 
in the Christian system. And one of the earliest profes- 
sors of that system gave a practical exhibition of the 
obligation attending it When the martyr Stephen was 
stoned to death by a cruel and infuriated multitude, as he 
cast his dying eyes upward to the heavens and the visible 
throne of the Almighty, his prayer was not, in the lan- 
guage of an old Roman, ^' Be ready, gods, with all your 
thunderbolts, and dash them to pieces;" but, in a far 
more generous and sublime temper of soul, he cried, with 
a last and loud voice, " Lord JesuSy receive my spirii. 
Jj>rd, lay not this sin to tMr ckarge.^^ 
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CHAPTER I 

EXISTENCE OF OBLIGATORY OR OBLIOATIVE FEELINGS. 

^251. Feelings of momi obligation distinct from feelings of monl ip* 

proval and disapproval. 

It vms remarked in a former chapter that the Moral 
Sensibilities or Conscience would be found, on an exam- 
ination of its elements, to resolve itself into two classes 
of feelings; viz., Moral Emotions, and Obligatory fedings 
or feelings of Moral Obligation. Having remarked, so 
far as seemed to' be necessary, upon Moral Emotions, 
viz., the feelings of moral approval and disapproval, 
which are all tke states of mind which properly come 
under that head, and also upon some of those collateral 
subjects which seemed to be particularly connected with 
them, we are now prepared to proceed to the considera« 
tion of the second class, viz., Obligatory feelings. 

It is proper 'to remark here, that this class of mental 
states, considered as a separate and distinct class, has re- 
ceived but little notice in philosophical systems; having 
Mnerally been confounded, under the familiar designa* 
tions of conscience and the moral sense, with the moral 
emotions which have already been considered. On this 
account, therefore, and also for the reason that they have 
an important connexion with the actual operations and 
with ^e philosophy of the Will, it will be necessary to 
examine them with some degree of care. 

^ 253. Ptoof of the existence of obligatory feelings from consciousness. 

Our first inquiry relates to the actual and distinct ex- 
istence of the states of mind which now come under con* 
sideration. The existence of feelings of this description 
is evinced, in the first place, by our own consciousness. 
We might safely appeal to the internal conviction and 
the recollections of any man whatever, and ask whether 
there have not been periods in the course of his life in 
which be has experienced a new and authoritative state 
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of mind ; a peculiar but undefinable species of mental 
enforcement, which required him to perform some par- 
ticular act, and to avoid doing some other act, even when 
his interests and his de^es seemed to be averse to the 
requisition thus made upon him. And, if so, we have 
here an instance of moral obligation, a feeling or senti- 
ment of du^, the precise thing which is meant when we 
say we Ofught to do or (mgkt wit to do. 

Take a common and simple illustration. A person, in 
pasane along the streets, saw an old man sitting by the 
wayside, who bore about him the most convincing marks 
of want, wretchedness, and sincerity in his apphcationa 
for relief; he gave him bread, clothing, and money, con- 
scious that it was done, not in view of any personal in- 
terest or gratification, or of any selfish object whatever, 
but under the impulse and guidance of a peculiar en- 
foroement within, such as we commonly have when we 
speak of doing our duty ; and, if so, he then and there 
had a distinct knowledge of the moral sentiment or feel- 
ing under consideration. And this knowledge was firom 
Consciousness. 

^ 3&3. Further proof from the conduct of men. 

The existence of feelings of obligation is fortfaer shown 
l^ the general conduct of men. — ^It cannot be denied 
that odier motives, distinct from convictions of duty, often 
operate upon them. Their desires, hopes, fears, sympa- 
thies, their present and future interests, all have an ef- 
fect . But it would certainly ai^e an evil opinion of 
human nature altogether unwarranted, to maintain that 
they are never governed by motives of a more exalted 
kind. In a multitude of cases they are found to perform 
what is incumbent upon them in opposition to their fears, 
in opposition to their sympathies, and their app^ent in- 
terests. Different persons will undoubtedly estimate the 
amount of interested and selfish motives as greater or 
less, accordmg as a greater or less portion of the good or 
evil of human nature has come within their own cog- 
nizance ; but it is impossible, after a cautious and cait- 
did review of the principles of human action, to ex- 
etude entirely the elements of uprightness and honouh 
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If there is any truth in history, there hare always been 
found, even in the most corrupt periods of society, upright 
and honourable men. And if we are at liberty to infer 
men's character from their actions, as assuredly we are, 
.we may assert with confidence that there are such at the 
present time. But a man of true uprightness and honour 
IS one who acts from the sentiment of duty, the feeling 
of moral obligation, in distinction from motiyes of an in- 
ferior kind. 

^ 254. Further proof from language and literature. 

The existence of obligatory, feelings is further proved, 
not only by each one's consciousness, and by the conduct 
of men generally, but by lan^age and Uterature. In 
most languages, and probably m all, there are terms ex- 
pressive of obligation, or a sentiment of duty. No ac- 
count could be ffiven of the progress of society, and of 
the situation and condoct of individuals, without making 
use of such terms. If the words rectitude, crime, up- 
rightness, virtue, merit, vice, demerit, right, wrong, ought, 
obligaticm, duhr, and others of like import, were struck 
out from the English tongue (and the same might be said 
of other languages^ it would at once be found unequal 
to the expression ol the phenomena which are constantly 
occurring in the affairs of men. Now, as these terms oc- 
cur, it is rational to suppose that they intimate some^ 
thing, that they have a meaning, that they express a re- 
sJity. But it does not appear how this can be said of 
them, unless we admit the actual existence of obligatory 
feeUngs. 

Turning our attention from single words and phrases, 
if we enter into an examination of the literature of a lan- 
guage, we shall come to the same result — ^A great por- 
tion of every nation's literature is employed in giving ex- 
pression and erophaas to moral principles and sentiments. 
TTiOT find a conspicuous place in the most valuable spec- 
ulations, not of professed moralists merely, but of histo- 
rians, poets, orators, and legislators. But their frequent 
introduction would seem to be altogether misplaced, un- 
suitable, and unmeaning, if there were no real and perma- 
nent distinction between virtue and vice, between the sa- 
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cred reqdatiom of duty and those of mere personal in- 
terest One of the Roman historians* veiy happily re- 
marks of the elder Cato, that he never performed an up- 
right action in order that he might have the appearance 
of being an upright person in the view of men, but be- 
cause he antld not do otherwise (qui nunquam becte FsciTy 

VT FACERS VmERETUK, SED QUU ALITER FACERE NON FO- 

Every one who is familiar with the characteristic traits 
of Cato will assent to the justness of the remark ; but 
still it would be nugatory and unmeaning without the 
existence of original principles, involving an internal and 
moral obligation. If any one will take the pains to pe- 
ruse the writings of Tacitus in particular, he will fully 
see the bearing of these observations. That celebrated 
historian sketches, in colours dark and terrible, the pic- 
tures of cruelty and selfishness, treachery and deceit, but 
at the same time he diffuses over the nether horrors of 
flame and smoke the sunlike radiance of benevolence and 
patriotism, of honour and truth. Now, if you strike out 
from the human breast the emotions of approval and dis- 
approval, and those feelings of obligation which are sub- 
sequently built upcm th^n, you necessarily strike out, not 
only from Tacitus, but firom almost all historians of ac- 
knowledged merit, the most eloquent and ennobling pas- 
sages ; everything, in fact, which places truth in opposi- 
tion to falsehood, and contrasts meanness and selfism with 
justice, rectitude, and honour. 

4 255. Further proof from the necessity of these feelings. 

And, in connexion with the observations which have 
been brought forward, we may further a^, what would 
men be, or what would society be, without the basis of 
moral obligation ? There must be somewhere a founda- 
tion of duty. It does not appear how the bond which 
unites neighbourhoods and states can be maintained with 
any requisite degree of permanency smd strength without 
something of this kind. Annihilate this part of our con- 
stitution, and would not society be dissolved ? Would 
not violence, and wrath, and utter confusion immediately 

* Pfttefoahis. 
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succeed ? The natural desire of society, the sympathiesi 
and the selfish interests of our nature, might do some- 
thing by way of diminishing these evil results, but could 
not wholly prevent them. With the dislocation of the 
great controlling principles which r^ulate the action of 
the moral world, there would soon be an utter confusion 
in the movements of society, and all the unspeakable 
evils attendant on such a state of things. 

We are aware it can be said that we have the feelings 
of approval and disapproval, which are of a moral na- 
ture. This is true. By means of these feelings we are 
enabled to pronounce a decision on the merit or demerit 
of the conduct of others ; and they thus discharge an im* 
portant office. It is undeniably necessaiy, when we con- 
sider the various rdations we sustain to other account- 
able beings, that we should be able to pass a judgment 
on them. It is necessary also, when we consider our own 
nature and destinies, that there should be within ourselves 
some power of decision on our own conduct Accord- 
ingly, the Mmal Sensibility, in the exercise of emotions 
<^ approval and disaj^roval, effects this great object 
But this is not enough. It is not only necessary to be 
able to distinguish between right and wrong, but to pur- 
sue Ate one and avoid the other. We need within us not 
only a monitor wluch shall assure us what ri^ht is, but 
something also which shall speak, as it were, with a voice 
of authority, and strongly urge us to do what is right 
And this ol^ect is designed to be effected through the me- 
dium and agoicy of feelings of obligation. 

Undoubtedly the two classes of feeling are closely om- 
aected ; emotions of approval and disaf^roval are ante- 
cedent to, and are the foundation of, fedings of obliga- 
tion ; but the fact of their dose connexion does not prove 
their identity. Both exist, and both are necessary. The 
absence of ^tfaer, particularly of feelings of oUigation, 
would have a disastrous beanng on the conduct of men, 
and on the various interests of society. 

VoL.IL— Cc 
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CHAPTER n. 

NATUBB OF OBLIQAJOBT FEELXNGBU 
4 266. Feelings of obligttion simple and not sasceptible of defioition^ 

In view of what has been said, we assert with confi- 
dence that feelings of moral obligation, or obligatory 
feelings, in distinction bom the antecedent acts of the 
Moral Sensibihty, which consist in mere approval and 
disapproval, actually have an existence. In looking into 
their nature, in distmcticm from the mere fact of then* ex- 
istence, although we do not flatter ourselves with being 
able, by a mere verbal statement, to give a satisfactory 
notion of them, we would direct the attention to some 
characteristic marks. And the first observation to be 
made is, that these states of mind are simple. We can- 
not resolve them into parts, as we can any complex state 
of mind. And, as a necessary consequence of this, they 
are not susceptible of definition. Still we cannot admit 
that this simplicity, and the consequent inability to define 
them, renders men ignorant of their nature. It is true, 
that the man who has never experienced the sentiment 
of obligation in his own bosom can have no better means 
of knowing it from the descripticms of others than the 
blind man can have for understanding the nature of the 
colours of the rainbow. But such a case is hardly a sup- 
posable one ; among all the tribes of men and amid all 
the varieties of human degradation, it will probably not 
be found to ekist; and we may therefore say with confi- 
dence that every man knows what the feeling of obUga- 
tion is, not less than he knows what the feeing of joy, 
of sOTrow, or of approval ia In other words, men have 
as ready and clear an idea of it as of any oikear simple 
notion or feeling. 

^ 257. They are susceptible of different degrees. 

In obtaining this knowledge, however, which evident- 
ly cannot be secured to us by any mere process of defr- 
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character of enfiHcement or compolsion ; jet not hj vaj 
means in Ae material sense of those terms. There is no 
enfintrement analogous to that winch may be aj^fied to 
fhe body, and which may be made irresistible. 

The Aposde Paid says, ''the love of Christ otmsfnmt- 
eth us.** What is the meaiunfl; of this ? Merely that 
the mercy of Christ, exhibited m flie salvation of men, 
excited such a sentiment of obligation, that they found in 
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themselves a great unwillingness to resist its suggestions, 
and were determined to go forth proclaiming that mercy, 
and urging all men to accept it And it is in reference 
to this state of things we so frequently assert, that we are 
bound, that we are obliged, or even uiat we are compel- 
led to pursue a particular course in preference to another 
course ; expressions which, in their original import, in- 
timate the existence of a feeling which is fitted by its 
very nature strongly to control our volition. But, al- 
though these expres^ons point to this trait of the feeling, 
they do it but imperfectly and indistinctly, and conscious- 
ness alone can give a fall understanding c^ it 

i 259. Feelii^ of obligatioo differ from tbose of mere approval and 

disapproval. 

It IS possible that the question may be started why we 
do not class these feelings with Emotions, particularly 
those of a moral kind. And, recognising the proprie^ 
of avoiding an increase of classes where it is not ob- 
viously caUed for, we shall endeavour to say something, 
in addition to what has already been intimated in the 
preceding chapter, in answer to this question. — ^We have 
not classed the mental states under examination with 
Emotions, in the first place, because they do not appear 
to be of tiiat transitory nature which seems to be charac- 
teristic of all emotions. Ordinarily they do not dart into 
the soul with the same rapidity, shining up, and then 
disappearing like the sudden lightmng in the clouds; 
but, taking meir position more slowly and gradually, they 
remain like the sun, bright and permanent. In the course 
of an hour, a person may experience hundreds and even 
thousands of emotions of joy or grief, of beauty or sub- 
limity, and various other kmds. They come and go, re« 
turn and depart again, in constant succession and vdth 
very frequent changes ; but it will probably not be pre- 
tended mat the feelings of duty, which are destined to 
govern man's conduct, and which constitute his most im- 
portant principles pf action, are of such a rapid, variant, 
and evanescent nature. A man; feels the sentiment of 
duty now, and it is reasonable to anticipate, unless the 
facts presented to his nund shall essentially alter, that he 
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%nll feel the same to-morrow, next week, next month, 
and next year. He may as well think of altering and 
alienating the nature of the soul itself, as of eradicating 
these feeungs when they have once taken root, so long as 
the objects to which tiaey relate remain the same in the 
mind's view. 

^ 260. Feelings of obligation have particular reference to the future. 

A second reason for not classing feelings of obligation 
with emotions, particularly moral ones, is the fact that 
obligatory sentiments have special reference to the future. 
Moral emotions are of a peculiar kind ; they have a char- 
acter of their own, which is ascertained by conscious- 
ness ; but they merely pronounce upon the character of 
objects and actions that are either past or present ; upon 
the right or wrong of what has actually taken place in 
time past, or is taking place at the present moment; with 
the single exception of hypothetical cases, which are 
brought before me mind for a moral judgment to be pass^ 
ed upon them. But even in these cases, as far as the ac«. 
tion of the moral sense is concerned, the objects of con- 
templation are in effect present. The conscience passes 
its judgment upon the objects in them^elvjes cojisidered^ 
and that is all. It goes no furthei> 

But it clearly seems to be different with the feelings 
under conaderation. The states of mind involving obu- 

Stion and duty have reference to the future ; to some- 
ng which is either to be performed, or the performance 
of which is to be avoided. They bind us to what is to 
come. They caa baye no possible existence, except in 
connexion with what is to be done, either in the inward 
feelmg .or the outward effort. The past is merged in 
eternity, and no longer fumishes a place for action. Ob- 
ligation and duty cannot reach it, and it is given over to 
Wtribution. 

^ 261. -Feelings «f obligatioii subsequent in time to the moral emotions 

.«! appioiwi and disapproval. 

Another and third important circumstance to be taken 
into view, in making out ^e distinction imder our notice, 
is, that the sentiments or feelings of obligation are always 
sttbseqaent in point of time to moral emotions^ and can* 

Cc2 
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not possibly exist unless preceded hy them. The state- 
ment is susceptible of illustration in this way. S<nae 
complicated state of things, involving moral considera- 
tions, is presented before us ; we inquire and examine into 
it ; emotions of approval or disapproyal then arise. And 
this is all that takes place, if we ourselves have, in no 
way whatever, any direct and active concern, either pres- 
ent or future. But if it be otherwise, the moral emotions 
are immediately succeeded by a distinct and imperative 
feeling, the sentiment of obligation, which binds us, as if 
it were the voice of God speaking in the soul, to act or 
not to act, to do or not to do, to favour or to oppose. 

How common a thing it is for a person to say that he 
feels no moral obligation to do a thing, because he does 
not approve it; or, on the contrary, that, approving any 

f>roposed course, he feels under obligation to pursue it; 
aneuage, which undoubtedly means something, and which 
implies A distinction between the mere moral emotion and 
the feeling of obligation ; and which tends to prove the 
"prevalence of the common belief, that obligation is sub- 
sequent to, and dependant on approval or disapproval — 
On looking at the subject in these points of view, we can- 
not come to the conclusion to rank feelings of obligation 
with moral emotions, or with any other emotions, but are 
induced to assign them a distinct place. But it is not 
surprismg, on the whole, that moral emotions are often 
confounded with them, when we conader the invariable 
connexion between the two just spoken of, and when also - 
we consider the imperfection of language, which not un- 
frequently applies the same terms to both classes of men- 
tal states. 

4 262. Feelingt of obligatioii differ from desire*. , 

For the reasons which have now been stated, feelings 
of obligation are not classed with Emotions. We are 
next a&ed, perhaps, why they are not classed under the 
general head of Desires. And, in answering this question, 
we say, in the first place, that consciousness clearly points 
out a difierence. It is beheved that few matters come 
within the reach and cognizance of consciousness, winch 
oan be more readily decided upon than the difference be* 
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tween our demes and our feelinea of obligation. We ad- 
mit that, in the- particular of their fixedness or perma- 
nency, and also of their relation to the future, the latter 
closely approach to the characteristics of the former ; and 
yet a httle internal examination will detect a distinction 
between them which is marked and lasting. 

(2.) We may not only consult our own consciousness 
in this matter, but may deriye information from a notice 
of the outward conduct of men. In speaking of men's 
conduct, we not unfirequently make a distinction ; and we 
attribute it sometimes to the mere influence of their de- 
ares or wishes, and at other times to the predominance 
of a sense of duty, which is only another name for a sen- 
timent or impulse within, which is morally obligatory. 
But there would evidently be no propriety in this distinc- 
tion, if desire and feelings of duty were the same thing ; 
and it would certainly be premature and unjust to charge 
men with uniyersally making such a distinction when 
there are no grounds for it 

^ 263. Further considerations on this subject. 

If there is not a fixed, permanent, and radical distinc- 
tion between desires and feelings of obligation, then there 
is an utter failure of any basis of morality, either in fact 
or in theory. It will readily be conceded that moraUty 
impUes a will, a power of choice and determination. But 
the mere moral emotions, viz., of approval and disappro- 
val, do not of themselves reaich the Will. They operate 
on the Will through the feeHngs of obligation ; that is to 
say, they are always succeeded by the latter feelings be- 
fore men are led to action. All other emotions operate 
through the Desires. So that the will, in making up its 
determinations, takes immediate cognizance of only two 
classes of mental states, viz., Desires and Feelings of ob- 
iieation. But brute animals, as a general statement, have 
aU the desires that men have ; we mean all those modi- 
fications of feeling which have been classed under that 
general head, viz., instincts, aj^tites, propensities, the 
Various fi)rms of affection, as resentment, love, the paren- 
tal affection, &c. But still, being evidentiy destitute of 
all fiselings of obligation^ we never speak or think of them 
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as possessing a moral character. We never applaud them 
for doing their duty, nor punish them for neglecting its 
performance. Our treatment of them proceeds on alto- 
gether different principles. And it would be the same 
with men if they were wholly destitute of feelings of 
moral obligation, and had no motives of action but the 
various forms of desire. They could never, in that case, 
be conndered morally accountable. They would be with- 
out reward when they went right, and without rebuke 
when they went wrong. 



CHAPTER m. 

xjNiFORMrrr of action in the moral SENsmiLrriEs. 

f S64. Of unifonnity in the decisions of the moral nature and the prin- 
ciple on which it is regulated. 

The two classes of feeling which have been considered, 
viz., moral emotions, by means of which we approve and 
disapprove of actions, and the subsequent feelings of moral 
obligation, embrace all the states of mind which are prop- 
erly and strictly included under the head of the Moral 
Sensibilities ; although there are a number of collateral 
or incidental inquiries, some of which have been attended 
to, which are worthy of notice. One of the most inter- 
esting of these inquiries relates to the Uniformity of moral 
decisions. — ^In entering upon the subject of the Uniformity 
of the decisions of our Moral Nature, we remark, in the 
first place, that there are two kinds of uniformity viz., 
uniformity in fact or principle, and uniformity in mani- 
festation or appearance. Uiiiformity in principle, which 
is the most important view of the subject, necessarily im- 
plies a rule or law, by means of which the uniformity 
which is alleged to exist may be measured and known. 
And the rule or law upon which the uniformity of the 
moral nature is unquestionably based is, that its decisions 
(excepting those extremely perverted acts which may 
justly be supposed to imply a state of mord alienation or 
usanity, and which do not properly come into coimAenm 
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tionhere) will in all cases cof^orm to the facts ^ 

in other words, wiU conform to the facts and'their rda^ 

tions, as they exist in the view of the intellect. 

Estimated hj this law, we can hardly entertain a doubt 
that the decisions of conscience may justly be regarded 
as being, at the bottom, uniform throughout the world. 
It is not true, as some seem to suppose, that nature has 
established one code of morals for civilized and another 
for Savage nations, one law of rectitude on the banks of 
the Thames, and another on the banks of the Ganges ; 
but in all parts of the world, in every nation and in ev- 
eij clime, on the borders of every river and on the de- 
clivities of every mountain, she utters the same voice, an- 
nounces the same distinctions, and proclaims the un* 
changeableness of her requisitions. 

^ 265. The nature of conscience, considered as a unifonn principle of 
actHMi, leqttires that it should vary in its decisions with circumstances. 

It is well known, that one of the greatest and the only 
formidable objection which has been brought against the 
, doctrine of a connatural moral sensibility or conscience 
is a want of uniformity in its decisions ; in other words, 
that it approves at one time and in one place what it 
condemns at another time and place. The remarks 
which have been made enable us to meet this objection 
fairly and satisfactorily. We admit that there is a want 
of that kind of uniformity which, by way of distinction, 
we have denominated uniformi^ in manifestation or ap- 
pearance ; but it is not true (with the exception of those 
extreme perversions which come under the denomination 
of moral iasanity or alienation) that there is a want of 
ttniformity in fact or principle. It is the latter kind of 
uniformity only which we are desirous to witness as an 
attribute of the conscience. A uniformity of deci^on 
based upon any other view would be disastrous to its own 
authoritv. In meeting the objection, therefore, which has 
been referred to, all we have to do is to show that the 
moral sense or conscience conforms to its own law ; in 
other words, is uniform in its action, relatively to the facts 
that are placed before it As a general thing, we have 
already diown this in the Chapter on the Proo& of a 
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Moral Nature ; it appears to be unnecessary to prosecute 
that view of the subject further ; and what alone seems 
to be requbite in order to complete the inquiry, is to ex- 
plain the apparent deviations. 

And our first remark here is, that the nature of con- 
sdence itself involves that it must vary in its decisions in 
accordance vriih a variation or change of circumstances. 
And the important law of its own uniformity not only 
permits this, but requires it As its uniformity exists in 
relation to the facts perceived, and involves the unifonn- 
ity or sameness of those facts, it follows that a change in 
the facts and their relations will be attended by a change 
in the moral cognizance. The decisions of conscience, 
therefore, although erected upon a baas of uniformity, 
and although, in fact, uniform m reference to the principle 
which has been laid down, are nevertheless in their man- 
ifestations exceedingly diverse ; like the multiplied forms 
of the kaleidoscope, which, although they always exist in 
accordance with fixed optical principles, are susceptible 
of almost every possible variety. — Groin? on the suppod- 
tion, therefore, that the general uniformity of the decis- 
ions of conscience is understood and acknowlede^ed, inas- 
much as we have already had occasion to give some 
proo6 of it, and particularly as it is not generally de- 
nied, we proceed now to give some account of its varia- 
tions. And, in doing this, shall endeavour to show that 
they all take place in entire consistency with the perma- 
nent principle of its own nature ; in other words, that the 
uniformity is real, and that the deviations are merely ap» 
parent 

i 266. Di£fetences in the decisions of conscience dependant in part on 

difieiences of intellectual power. 

The diverinties in the decisions of conscience will de- 
pend partly, in the first place, on differences of intellect- 
ual power. — ^We may illustrate this view of the subject 
by a case of this kind. Two men are required to give 
an opimon on some question which involves moral duty* 
The question we will suppose to be, whether it would be 
ri^ht, in a supposed case, to attempt a revolution in the 
dial government Of these two mdividuals, one will 
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ptonottnce it to be rig^ht, the other will pronounce it to be 
wrong. — It is admitted that we have here a manifested or 
apparent deviation in the moral action. At the same 
time, it is miquestionably the fact, that it is not owing to 
a difference of structure in their moral nature, but rather 
to a difference in thar perceptive and comparing power& 

The one who pronounces the attempt to be neht, in 
consequence of his greater reach of thought, is able to 
foresee, after the first convulsive struggles, the subsidence 
of the angry passions into a state of permanent quiet, 
and the reorganization of the convulsed firame of society 
into greater strength and beauty. With these views, he 
thinks it right to attempt to introduce a change into the 
government of the country. The other, whose intellect* 
ual vision is more Hmited, unable to extend the perceptive 
eye into the future, sees only the evils of the present mo- 
ment ; the discord and clamour, the breaking up of old 
habits and associations, the asony, and the blood. With 
these views, he thinks it w^Id be wron^ to attempt the 
change in question. The moral nature m each instance 
pronounces according to the light which is placed before 
it, and in each case does what it would naturally be 
expected to do. 

The want of uniformity in this case, so far from bemg 
an evidence, as some seem to suppose, that there are no 
good grounds for the doctrine of a moral sense, is. rather 
an evidence of the contrary. Although there is not an 
external or apparent uniformity, there is a uniformity in 
principle ; that is to say, the conscience in each case de- 
cides according to the facts before it> which is the only 
proper ground of decision. 

^ 967. Biyertitiet in monl decimoos dependant on differences in Uie 

amount of knowledge. 

Diversities in the decisions of consdence will depend, 
in the second place, on differences in the amount of 
knowledge, whether such differences in knowledge be 
owing to differences of intellective power or to any other 
cause. In other words, the conscience may be led astray, 
80 iiear as to decide otherwise than it would imder other 
dicumstan^es, either by a w^t of facts, or by false state- 
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ments of facts, or by an incorrect combination of fieictsL 
This simple statement, if properly applied, can hardly 
fail to explain numerous mistaken moral judgments 
which have been adduced in opposition to the doctrine 
of conscience. When, among other things, h is said, 
that the conscience of the heathen decides, on many 
points of a moral and religious nature, differently from 
that of a Christian people, it must be recollected that the 
latter, through the medium of the Scriptures, have a vast 
amount of moral and religious knoi^ledge which the 
heathen have not 

Tlie objector to the doctrine of an> original moral na- 
ture alleges, for instance, in support of his views, that the 
inhabitants of some countries, as is alleged to be the case 
in some parts of India, worship the sun, and that they 
appear to be conscientious in it ; while the inhabitants 
of other countries, particulady those where the Christian 
religion prevails, condemn such worship as morally 
wrong. JSut if the worshippers of the sun, in the desti- 
tution of those sources of information which other nations 
possess, are fiilly convinced that the orb of day is not 
only the source of li^ht, as it obviously is, but the source 
of being also ; that it not only has in itself the principle 
of vivim^ation, but is also the quickening and vivifying 
spirit to all thmgs that exist, it is no evidence against the 
existence of a Aioral Nature that they stand, in the view 
of dieir own conscience, morally approved in the matter 
of the worship which they render. The result, so far as 
the action of the conscience is concerned, is what might 
reasonably be expected. The difficulty is not in the op- 
erations of the conscience, but in the antecedent opera- 
tions of the intellect, which, either from a want of facts 
or a false application of facts, have ascribed the attributes 
of Deity to a mere mass of matter. If the people refer- 
red to possessed the same amount of knowledge in rela- 
tion to moral and religious suljects which Ch^tian na- 
tions generalfy possess, the probability certainly is, that 
there would be no diversity in their moral judgments.-* 
It wfll be noticed, we do not say that the worshippers of 
the sun are to be regarded as guiltless in the course which 
they take. What we assert here has reference merely to 
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4 266. Of 

m civil aad polilical 

We may reaaonably expect, in die durd ]daoe, to find 
diversides and occaaonal oppontioas of moral jqdgmmt 
in oonnezian widi difecnoes of civQ and pcditicar inti- 
tatioaau — This rtah^ n mt mi^ be ill— U ltd by nnncp- 
oos instances finom histofy. Theobjectoiato amondn^ 
tmte maintain that theft, or the onlawfoDy Uddng of the 
pr opert y of another, is a crime; and that oonseicDoe, if it 
. ensts as a part of .the menial oonsdtation, wyi not ftil to 
condemn it omTcrsally. And, in cn masai u n with this, 
they bring forward die fiKt,tfaat in some coaatries, didl, 
instead of bemg coadonned as it shoidd be^prermb Toy 
mnch, and is acaiceiy icgaided as a crisse. They stale, 
amon^ odier things that are bro ught foi w aid in support 
of dieir views, that theft was not onlf permitted, bi^ ^k 
proved and rewarded by the laws ctSpaaiaL 

The foot that we may reasonably expect to Sad diver- 
sities of morel jod^nent in conneaaon with differences of 
civil and poEHcal institutions, dirows light upon the case 
Sast mentioned. The Spartans, it is well known, were 
drained up by their poKncal iasdtotioBS to regard propcr- 
^ as of utde value; dieir lands were equmly divided ; 
ilnew ate at public tadiles; mid the ^reat end of all dieir 
eivM regulations was to lender the citiaens athletic, active, 
]>atient, and brave. Everydiingdse was considered suIh 
•onUnale. The penaiaaon which was givoi to the S^par- 
tan lads to steal was a part of the public regulations. 
It was a sort of tax, iii^ch the eitiaens vohmtaiily im* 
fosed upon diemselves, in order to encoorage vigilance, 
^odoraaee, wd address in die yoaager part <rf^ the oom- 
muni^; and hence, when they were delected immediate- 
ly after the theft, ^ey were severdy poniahed for defi- 
ciency of sldlL Aocerdiagly, the dieft, wfaidi was pw- 

Vol. IL^D d 
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mitted and approved by the Spartans, was a very differ- 
ent thing from what goes under that name with us. The 
mere act may have been the same, but there was no cor- 
respondence in the results and attendant circumstances, 
and in the degree of evil intention. — Similar inquiries in 
other instances will go far in explaining many apparent 
deviations from the permanent distinctions between vice 
and virtue, and will reduce the number of cases of sup- 
posed want of uniformity in moral sentiments. 

^ 369. Additional illastntion of the same view of the subject. 

Under this head we may properly notice, in particular, 
the statement made by travellers, that some Savage tribes 
are very much given to theft. Captain Cook intorms us, 
that, when he visited the Sandwich Islands in 1778, the 
inhabitants exhibited a thievish disposition, taking every- 
thing which came within their reach. In explanation of 
this statement, it is to be remarked, first, that the idea of 
theft involves the idea of property ; and that the right of 
property is more or less strict and absolute in different 
countries and under different political systems. In con- 
sequence of the richness of their soil and the favourable 
nature of their climate, there is no question that the right 
of property was held by the Sandwich Islanders to be less 
stnct and exclusive than it is found to be in less produce 
tive countries. The familiar distinction of meuh and tuum, 
of our own and another's, was not so clearly drawn and 
so strenuously adhered to as it generally is in civilized 
nations ; and the pr^ability is, that nearly all the vari- 
ous forms of property were held in common. As the 
right of property was in th^r estimation less strict, the 
violation of it was less criminal ; and they did not look 
upon the offender with that decided disapprobation which 
in other places would attach to him in taking the same ar- 
ticles. They probably regarded him with nearly the same 
feelings with which we reeard a man who, m passing 
through an orchard that belongs to us, takes a few ap- 
ples, or who occasionally draws water from our w^ 
He takes our property, it is true ; but as the right of prop- 
erty in those cases is held, by common consent, to be a 
loose or mitigated one, we do not call it theft, ih» regard 
it as criminal. 
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And further, in looking at Captain Cook's a^eount a 
little more minutely, we see evidence in the narration it- 
self of the correctness of this view. " At first," he saj s> 
^ on entering the ship, they endeavoured to steal every- 
thing they came near, w^ rather^ to lake it openly , as what 
we other should not resent or not hinder. In another 
place he says, in explanation of their conduct, ^^ they 
thought they had a right to everything they could lay 
their hands on." We learn also, that, after they were 
made to understand the English notions of property and 
the penalty attached to a violation of. it, they soon laid 
aside such conduct. — ^It is obvious, if they had attached 
the same ideas to taking property which we attach to 
stealing, they would not have taken it openly^ as much so 
as if they supposed they either had a right to it, oi: that 
the owners would not resent or hinder their taking it 

^ 270. Thif Tiew of the lubjeet further illustrated from cases of assas- 
sination. 

It would be easy to introduce other illustrations, which 
would seem properly to come under this head. For in- 
stance, there is no crime in respect to the enormity of 
which the opinion of mankind is more decided and unani- 
mous than that of assassination. But the objector to the 
doctrine of an original moral sense assures us, that about 
two centuries ago assassinations were frequent in Scot- 
land, and that Siey appeared to be committed without 
any symptoms of compunction. A state of things which 
IS sometimes alleged to be inconsistent with ah implanted 
and universal moral nature. 

As to the fact of the frequency of assassinations at that 
period, and of their being perpetrated with but little re- 
morse, there can be no doubt. But, before we can prop- 
erly pronounce this state of things to be inconsistent with 
a moral nature, we ought to inquire into the civil and po- 
litical condition of the country. It appears from Dr. Rob- 
ertson that the power of the Scottish princes was at that 
time limited ; so much so that an attempt to punish the 
crimes of a chieftain, or even of his vassals, often excited 
rebellions and civil wars ; and that, as a general thing, 
the administration of justice was extremely feeble and 
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dilat<»7. '^ Under a gorersnient so feeble^" be adds, 
*^ men aasomed, as in a state of nature, the right of judg- 
ing and redressing their own wrongs." There seems to 
have been a practical abandonment of all just public 
authority ; and each man was in a great degree left, in 
the protection of his person and rights, to his own efibrts. 
Under such circiunstances, might we not reasonably ex- 
pect that assassinations would be frequent 1 Was not 
this state of things essentially a mere transfer of the r^ht 
of Capital Puni^mient, which was then universally sup- 
posed to exist, from the hands of the ma^trate to the 
hands of individuals t If the right of taking life was ac- 
knowledged to be possessed by magistrates, might not 
private individuals naturally be led to suppose that the 
same ri^ht, in extreme cases, devolved upon them when 
the magistrate failed to afford protection 1 And, further* 
more, if this condition of things, dreadful as it undoubted- 
ly was, proves that the Scotch people were by nature des- 
titute of a moral sense then, does it not follow that they 
have no moral sense, no conscience now 1 

^ 271 « ReftQirence to a cruel law of tbe Athenians. 

In connexion with the view of the subject which is 
now before us, we ask the attention of the reader to a 
sbgle instance more. At one period of the history of 
Athens, it was decreed, that when the city was be^eeed, 
all the useless people should be put to death. ^^ This,'' 
says Montesquieu, '^ was an abominable political law, m 
consequence of an abominable law of nations. Among the 
Greeks, the inhabitants of a town taken lost their civil 
liberty and were sold as slaves. The taking of a town 
implied its entire destruction, which is the source not only 
of those obstinate defences and'of those unnatural actionis^ 
but likewise of those shockmg laws which they some- 
times enacted." 

4 272. Of diTenitiea and obliquitiea of moral judgment in conneaEkm 

with tpeculatiTO opiniona. 

Furthermore, we may reasonably expect, in the fourth 
place, that there will be divennties of moral judgment, 
based upon diversities in important speculative opinions 
in morals, politics, and religion, and, in truth, upon almost 
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any subject — Some years smce, the speculative ojHnion 
seems to have been prevalent through nearly the whole 
of the civiHzed world, that die Negroes were an inferior 
race, located in the graduation of rank somewhere be- 
tween the brute animals and man. This was the specu- 
lative belief. And what has been the consequence 1 The 
fires of desolation have been kindled upon the coast of 
Africa ; villages and towns have been destroyed ; a con- 
tinual war has been kept up among the native tribes ; 
and probably forty millions of persons have been torn 
away from tibeir native country, and consigned to per- 
petual slavery. 

While this erroneous speculative opinion held posses- 
sion, to a considerable extent, of the minds of men, the 
authority' of conscience was paralyzed ; her voice, if it 
was heard at all, was feeble, and scarcely excited notice. 
And why should it be otherwise ? If tiie Negroes are 
truly an inferior race to white men, darkened in intellect 
and imbruted in the aflfections, incapable of taking care 
of themselves, and, still more, of any intellectual and so- 
cial advancement, what harm is there in bringing tiiem 
into vassalage, and making them grind, like the brute 
animals to wluch they are so nearly related, in the pris- 
on-house of the more favoured species ? The difficulty 
is not so much with the conscience as with the erroneous 
opmion. 

We learn from the memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, 
of England; a man as much distinguished for his piety as 
for his intelligence and eloquence, that he was for some 
years personally engaged in the Slave-trade ; and that^ 
too, after he had professed, and, to all appearance, with 
great sincerity, to be guided by the principles of the 
Christian religion. Such were the prevalent notions in 
regard to the blacks, that the traffic does not appear to 
have occurred to him as being morally wrong. He ex- 
pressly says : ^ Durmg the time I was engaged in the 
Slave-trade, I never had the least scruple of its lawful- 
ness." He pursued it without any of those compunctious 
▼isitings, which could not fail to have troubled him if he 
had regarded them, as surely they ought to be regarded, 
as cbildrea of the same common parent, and as partici- 

Dd 2 
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patois, in the riew o! unprqudiccd justicei in the samt 
common inheritance of natural rights. But, at the prah 
ent time, owing to the meritorious exertions of such men 
as Chirkson and Wilberfbrce, and the general progress 
of just and liberal sentiments, the speculative opinion is 
in a jB;reat degree demolished; the black man stands 
forth m the eye of philosophy and religion as our brother $ 
and he who engages in this nefiuioiis traflSc is branded 
as an outlaw and a piratp. 

i 273. Further illustrationi of the inflaence of wroog speculatiTe 

opinions. 

The speculative opinion has formerly existed very ex* 
tenidvely, and does still to some degree, tfiat the civil 
authori^ has a ri^ht, in relation to its own subjects, to 
exact conformity m ibe matters of religion. And the re- 
sult has been, that thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
at various times and in different countries, have been sub- 
jected to iiiiprisonment, the torture, exile, and deatL 
And those who have been the leading agents in these 
horrible transactions, from an unconverted Saul of Tarsus 
down to the Lauds and Bonners of later times, have per- 

Eetrated them, in their own estimation, with wasned 
ands and a pure heart They have gone from the Ora- 
toiy to the dungeon of the Inquisition ; they have, with 
unquestionable sincerity, looked up to heaven for a bless- 
ing, as they have applied to their mangled victims the 
screw and the wheel of torture ; they have arisen from 
the knee of supplication, to kindle, with a pious haste, 
the fires of Smithfield, and to wield the exterminating 
sword of the St Bartholomew. They have done all tins 
merely in consequence of entertaining a wrong specula- 
tive opinion conscientioudy, 

i 874. Of the efiect of wrong speculative epinitms tmoQg heathen tribes. 

And if sudi are the effects of wrong specttkjtive qpin* 
ions in crrilised and Christian lands, what can we rea* 
flonably expect will be the result of erroneous opiniona in 
lands wUch are neither Christian nor civilized ? ^ If 
they do these things in a green tree, what diall be done 
in me dry 1"--*It is a truth of universal application, that 
« wrong mteUect will make a wrong coDsaenoe, because 
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it is the nature (and althou^ it aome&nes fiuffersunder 
the application of its own principles^ yet, on the whole, it 
is the excellenee and glory of its natiare) that it acts 
ia confimaity widi the intelJeotual peroeptiom 

It is said that Indian mothers on the banks of the 
Ganges sometinies tlmiw th»r childrdi into the sacred 
stream. Is this a proof that they are by nature destitute 
of the natural a&ctionsi Certainly not. Nor is it a 
proof that tibey are naturally destitute of a conscience, 
llie whole is probably the result of a wrong speculative 
opinion, viz., that the gods whom they wordiip are in 
some cases pn^itioAed by these precious sacrifices, and 
require them to be made. Under diese drcumstances^ 
they hush, with a fortitude worthy of a better cause, the 
damoors'of parental a&etion ; and in the belief that the 
will of thnr gods is pararaoimt to every other claim, thqr 
ooBSummate the act of upparallded cruelty with 3carce 
a whisper t^ internal condenuiation. 

It is on the ground, abo, of a false speculative opimon 
of a similar land that we are probably to account for the 
Ifystem of self-torture, such as falling on ispikes of iron, 
dancing with bamboos thrust through the sides, an4 
swinging on hooks, which is to this day so prevalent in 
some Eastern nations. Conscience naturally condemns 
any uncalled-for injury to our persons, and all-inflictioi| 
of unnecessary suliering ; but when it is a part of men's 
settled speculative belief that the will of the ^ods impose^ 
such suftering and ei^acts such injury, conscience, acting 
in conformity with the principles of its own nature, ne- 
cessarily approve. 

4 S76; laflacnM af early aMoeiatipiit on moral jadgmepU. 

Our moral judgments, in the fifth place, are sometimes 
perplexed, and led in a direction different from what they 
would otherwise be, by means of early associations. — 
The principle of association does not operate upon the 
moral capacity directly ; it operates indirectly with con- 
fidderable influence. When a particular action is to be 
judged of, it calls up, in the mmd of different individu- 
als, different and distinct series of accessory circumstan- 
ces* It has the efied; to place die thing, intdlectually 
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coDsddered, in a £fferait posilioii. This difference in the 
tendencies of ibe associating principle can hardly fiedl to 
have considerable e&ct in modifying the sentiment of ap- 
probation or disapprobation, rendting from the oonsidor- 
ation of any particidar action. 

Accordingly, when vices are comoutted by nearfnends^ 
by a brother or a parent, although they fiU as with the 
deepest erief, it is frequendy the case that thqr do not 
excite within us such abhorrence of the actual guilt as 
we should be likely to feel in other cases. Our prepos^ 
sessdons in favour of the pei8(»is who have committed the 
crime, suggest a thousand circumstances which seem to 
us to alleviate its aggravadtion. We frame for them a 
multitude of plausible excuses, winch we should not have 
thought of doing had it not been for the endearments 
and intercourse of our previous connexion. — Savage life 
also gives us an illustration of )he views now expressed. 
Owing to the peculiar situation of those in that state, and 
the consequent early associations, a factitious and exag- 
gerated importance is attached to mere courage; and 
gentleness, equanimity, and l)toevolence arey as virtues, 
proportionally depressed. 

^ 376. Illustration of the principle of the preceding sectioD. 

In the late expedition to the Rocky Mountains, under- 
taken by order of the Government of the United States, 
various interesting facts were ascertained concerning the 
Savage tribes through which the party passed. Among 
other things, it was ascertained that the Omawhaws,* a 
tribe of some note, dwelling a little distance from the 
river Missouri, are wanting m respectful regard to their 
old people, and that they look upon them as useless bur- 
dens to the community. When the aged go out on a 
hunting-party, or on warlike expeditions against an ene- 
my, they are sometimes left under a hastily-erected shel- 
ter, and are thus permitted to perish after consuming 
the scanty stock of proviaons with which they are fur- 
nished. 

Here, in all probability, we see the influence of early 
associations. The Omawhaws are taught, even from the 

* liODg's Expedition to the Rocky Mountaiat, vol i., du. x si. 
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cradle, to attadi (tkm duef honour to adive bravery, to 
feats in battle, and to aobievements in hunting. And 
they transfer (as a Savage would be likely to do) the un- 
quoAionable discredit of moral and physical debili^ in 
die earlier periods of life to the period of old age. They 
cariy diese views so far, that when, through want of pro- 
visions, some of the tribe or of the party must die, the 
lot inevitably fidls on the aged instead of the youx^. But 
we hold that this fact does not necessarily prove thes^ 
Savages destitute of natural conscience. It does not ap- 
pear that they expose their old men to death in this way 
before the exhaustion of their provisions. And the prob- 
ability is, that when, in that eadgency, they leave them to 
perish, they do it with feelings of regret, ^nd with th() 
consent and choice of the aged sufierers themselves. 0^ 
the supposition that such are the circumstances under 
wluch their old men are eiqposed, the most that can justly 
be said is, that the feelii^ of nature, already weakened 
by the influence of unfortunate associations, are made to 
bow to the exigencies of their situation. It may appear 
that they have a wrong or perverted conscience ^that is 
to say, a conscience led astray by their early habits and 
associations), in permittmg the sacrifice of the aged in 

i^reference to that of the young ; but it by no means fol- 
ows that they have no conscience at alL Especially as 
they are described as being hospitable, so far as they 
have anything to give ; courteous and respectful in their 
general intercourse, affectionate in their families, and not 
wanting in justice in the ordinary distribution and man- 
agement of what little they possess. 

Let those who, in civilized lands and under equal gov- 
ernments, are comparatively free from suffering, remem- 
ber, before they pronounce unfavourably and harshly 
upon the moral obliquities of others, the intense and un- 
counted evils which they sometimes endure. The heart 
that thrilled with sensibility, and was alive to every mor- 
al impulse, may be left, in the intensity of bitter experi- 
ence and of agonized recollections, to the perpetration 
of deeds of unspeakable horror. A missionary, dwell- 
ing among the Natives of South America, once reproach- 
«da woman Wh the fearful crime of having put her own 
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infant daughters to death. She replied to the mb^narj 
in words of the foUowine purport : 

^' Father, if you will dilow me, I shall tell you what 
passes in my mind. — ^Would to God that my mothcTy 
when she hrought me forth, had shown as mueh regard 
and compassion for me as to have i^ared me the pain 
I have hitherto suffered, and must continue to suffer until 
the end of my days. Had she buried me when I was 
born, I should not have felt death, and she would have 
preserved me from all I am indispensably subjected to, as 
well as from labours more cruel than death is terrifying. 
Alas ! who knows the troubles awaiting me before it ar- 
rives ? Can a mother do anything more profitable to her 
daughter than save her from multiplied disasters and a 
slavery worse than death ? Would to God, father>I re- 
peat, would to God that she who gave me life had testi- 
fied her affection by depriving me of it at my birth : my 
heart would have had less to endure, and my eyes less to 
weep."* 

^ S77. CM* diyeniUet of moral judgment in connexion with, aa excited 

state of the passions. 

Furthermore, there may be diversities of moral judg- 
ment ; in other words, the moral nature may occasionsu- 
Iv be perplexed and led astray in its action, under the in- 
nuence d a state of excited passion. — ^The action of all 
the parts of the mind is a conditional one ; that is to say, 
it takes place only under certain assignable circumstan- 
ces. It IS, for instance, one condition of moral action^ as 
we have repeatedly had occasion to notice^ that there 
must be an antecedent perception of the thing, whatever 
it is, upon which the moral judgment is to be passed. 
This condition of moral action is violated in the case un- 
der consideration, as well as in others. In a time of 
great excitement of passion, the moral emotion, which 
would have existed \mder other circumstances,^ has failed 
to arise, because the soul is intensely and wholly taken 
up with another species of feeling. The perceptive and 
comparing part of the mind is not in a situation to take a 
right view of the subject, whatever it is. But after the 

« Htatoneal lUuttntiont of the Paasiona (Anon^oasX voL L» p. llUt 
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present pasraon has safasided, so as to gire fte persoa an 
opportunity to inquire and reflect, the power of mcmil 
judgment returns. And at once the indiyidual, who has 
been the subject of such violuice of feeling, looks with 
horror on die deeds which he has committed. So that the 
original susceptibility, the existence of which has been 
contended for, cannot justly be said to be extinct in such 
cases, although its due exercise, as is sufficiently obvious, 
is prevented by the accidental circumstance of inordinate 
passion. 

Further : those who imagine that there are no perma-* 
nent moral distinctions, because they are not regarded in 
moments of extreme passion, would do well to consider, 
that at such times persons are unable rightly to appre- 
hend any truths whatever, whether they relate to morals 
or anything else. A murderer, when drawing the blade 
from the bosom of his victim, probably could not tell the 
quotient of sixteen divided by four, or any other simple 
results in numbeis ; but certainly his inability to perceive 
them under such circumstances does not annul numerical 
powers and distinctions, nor prove the absolute want of 
a power to perceive them. Why, then, should the same 
inability take away moral distinctions, or prove the abso- 
lute absence of a moral susceptibility t 

^ 378. Of the action of the conscience in c^mezion with stzong 

temptation. 

We may add to the conaderatioos which have now 
been brought forward, that there may be exnected to be 
some diversities in the deci^ns of the moral sensibility, 
occasioned by diversities in the degree of temptation 
which happens to bear upon it The moral sensibility or 
conscience, as it developes itself in the feelings of moral 
obligation, is in immediate contact with the will, and 
fumwhes a powerful motive to action. But the power 
of these feelings, considered as motives to action, is of 
course limited ; it has its boundaries ; it cannot overcome 
everything. Of course, if our desires, which are the an- 
tagonist principle of action, are very strong, there is a 
possibility, at least, of the sentiments of duty being over- 
come. And, in point of fact, this is sometimes the case. 
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But how doeB it happen that the freKnes of oi^igalioi^ 
or 8sntimeiitB of duty, which so freqoeBtiy predomiiiate^ 
hkre len power in these particular cases than the desires ? 
It is because the intellect^ under the instigation of the de* 
nres^ ffires a distorted view of thines> representing our 
own daitns in die most favouraUe Bght, and darkening 
and dqiresnng ^be claims of others. The conscience la* 
hours under tibe disadvantage of having before itsdf an 
erroneous view of the facts ; which have the twofold ef« 
feet' of reacting upon and increaring the intensity of the 
disiresi and, at the same time, of Uunting the ed^ of 
nK>ral perception. Hence another class (tf what are call* 
ed violations of conscience; that is to say, of apparenl 
want of uniformity in its decisions. 

Under this head we mav properly introduce a trtate* 
ment from the travds oi Mungo Park. He is speaidng 
of a tribe of Africans called Use Mandingoes^ After 
saying that they discovered an insunnountable propen- 
my to steal the few articles of property which he pes* 
sessed, he goes on to remark as follows : *^ For this part 
of tb^ conduct no complete justificaticm can be mkr* 
ed, because theft is a crime in their own estimation; 
aiul it mast be observed, that they are not habitually and 
generally guilty of it towards each otiier. TUs, howev* 
er, is an important circumstance in mitigation ; and, be^ 
fore we pronounce them a more depraved people than 
any other, it were well to consider whether the lower 
order of p^eople in aay part of Europe would have acted, 
under similar circumstanees, with greats* honesty towards 
a stranger than the Negroes acted towards me. It must 
toot be forgotten, that the lawa of the country affoided 
me no protection; that every one was at lUierty to rob 
me with impunity ; and, finally, that ^vfott part of izijr 
efliscts was of as great value in the esfixnatjoii of the 
Negroes, as pearls and diamonds woukt hare beea in Ibe 
ejres of a European. Let us suppose a black merdumt 
oi Hindo^an to hate found his way iuto the centre oi 
England with a box of jewels at Ms bade, and that tha 
laws of the kingdom afforded him no security ; in mxh a 
case, the wonder would be, not that the stranger was rob» 
bed of any part of his riches, but that any part was left 
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toe a second depredator. iSuch, on sober reflection, is the 
jixlgment I have formed concerning the pilfering dispo- 
flition of the Mandingo Negroes towards mysel£ Not- 
withstanding I was so great a sufferer by it, I do not con* 
eider that their natural sense of justice was perverted or 
extinguished ; it was overpowered only for the moment, 
by the strength of a temptation which it required no 
common virtue to r^ist 

^' On the other hand, as some counterbalance to this 
depravity in their nature, allowing it to be such, it is im* 
possible for me to forget the disinterested chaiity and teri« 
der solicitude with vniich many of these poor heathens, 
from the sovere^n of Sego to the poor women who re- 
ceived me at dinerent times in their cottages when I was 
perishing of hunger, sympathized wilh my sufferings, re* 
iieved my distresses, and contributed to my sslfety*"* 

4 279. Of the existence of a moral nature in cdnnezion Vrith public 

robbers and outlaws from society. 

In concluding this subject, there are one or two topics 
Remaining which may be worthy of a brief notice. — 
iTfaose who object to the doctrine of a moral sense will 
be likely to appeal, in support of their own view of the 
subject, to the coiuluct of robbei:s and Outlaws from so* 
ciety. In regard to these persons, we are to consider^ in 
the first place, that they are few in number compared 
wi& the whole number of mankind. And the fact that 
m few persons appear to be destitute of a conscience 
ought not to be admitted in positive disproof of a doc* 
trine which is su|i|K)rted by the evidence presented in so 
great a majority of cases. Furthermore, before the ca* 
ses of those persons referred to can be entitled to much 
weight in the present discussion, it might be important to 
know under what circumstances they seceded from so- 
ciety, and became the enemies of their species. Is it not 
possible that some, perhaps manv, of these individuals 
were driven into their present evil course by cruel disap* 
pointaicnt and inyverty^ combined with contempt, injus* 
tice, and oppressbn on the part of their fellow-men 1 
It is certainly supposable, under circumstances- so trying, 

• Park's Tfaveb in Africa, p. S87. 
V<MU n.— E B 
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that misanthropy, deeply rooted and terrible, may spring 
up in hearts that, in better days, were distinguisned from 
others only by a higher deeree of sensibility and hcHiour. 
It is somewhere related, mat, a few years since, an Eng- 
lishman was impressed on board a ship of war. He 1^ 
bdiind him a wife and a number of children. The woman 
some time afterward was found guilty of stealing a piece 
of cloth, and was executed. At her trial and execution 
she confessed the crime, and amply mentioned, in exten- 
uation of her ffuilt, that the deed was committed under 
the influence of temptation, originating from the extreme 
want and sufiering of herself and her children, consequent 
on the cruel and constrained absence of her husband. Is 
it easy to imagine the terrible feelings which must have 
convulsed the bosom of the husband on his return 1 With 
the bitter recollection constantly present to his thooghts, 
that he had himself been torn away from his family by 
the unfeeling hand of arbitrary power, and that his wife 
was ignominiously put to death by the same power, for a 
crime of which, unquestionably, his own forced absence 
was the occasion, it would not be greatly surprising if he 
became from that moment the enemy of his country and 
his species, and lived only for revenge. But as we see 
him afterward a pirate and a robber, burning with hatred 
and clothed with blood, we are not at liberty to say ab- 
solutely that he has no conscience. The troth is, that 
such overwhelming feelings of grief, hatred, and revenge 
have seized the mind, that the conscience, if we may so 
express it, is smothered beneath them. In the fever and 
madness of the brain, in the convulsions and clamours 
around, and above, and beneath it, its still small voice has 
ceased to be heard. — ^Things of this nature are obviously 
to be taken into consideration in forming a just estimate 
of all cases of this kind. 

^ 980. niustratioii of the fact that there are the remuss of eooacientieiis 
Jeeling even in the most depraved of men. 

, But there is another view which is worthy of notice in 
connexion with this subject, viz., that among the most de- 
praved and hardened of mankind, among thieves and rob- 
bers, we sometimes discover a kindness to one another^ 
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and a strict regard to their word as it has been pledged 
among themselves, and in some cases to others not of their 
own party, which shows the remains of a moral nature.-— 
Some years since, the island of Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
iieaa Sea, was infested with BandittL Mr. Brydone gives 
his readers to understand, in his well-known Tour into 
that country, that he took some pains to inquire into the 
character of these robbers. A certain individual, in whom 
he seems -to have had confidence, gave him the following 
account of them : 

'^ He says, that in some circumstances these banditti are 
the most respectable people of the island, and have by 
much the highest and most romantic notions of what they 
call their pomt of honour. That, however criminal they, 
may be with regard to society in general, yet, with respect 
to one another, and to every person to whom they have 
once professed it, they have ever maintained the most un- 
shaken fidelity. The magistrates have often been obliged 
to protect them, and even pay them court, as they are 
known to be perfectly determined and desperate ; and so 
extremely vindictive, that they will certainly put any per- 
son to death who has ever given them just cause of prov- 
ocation. On the other hand, it never was known that any 
person who had put himseljf under their protection, and 
showed that he had confidence in them, had cause to re- 
pent of it, or was injured by any of them in the most 
minute trifle ; but, on the contrary, they will protect him 
from impositions of every kind, and scorn to go halves 
with the landlord, like most other conductors and travel- 
ling servants, and will defend him with their lives if there 
is occasion. That those of their number who have thus 
enlisted themselves in the service of society are known 
and respected by the other banditti all over the island, 
and the persons of those they accompany are ever held 
sacred. For these reasons, most travellers choose to hire 
a couple of them from town to town, and may thus travel 
over the whole island in safety." 

Mr. Brydone himself further adds in a subsequent pas- 
sage, '* I should have mentioned that they have a prac- 
tice of borrowing money from the country people, who 
never dare refuse item ; and if they promise to pay it, 
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fhejr haye ever been found punctual and exact, both aft to 
the time and the sum, and would much rather rob and 
murder an innocent person than fail of payment at the 
day appointed; and this they have often been obliged to 
do, only in order (as they say) to fulfil their engagements 
and to save their honour." 

4 S81. Of errors in the statements of tratellers. 

The views which have been presented in this Chaptei* 
obviously explain^ so far, at least, as to make them con- 
sistent with the doctrine of a natural conscience, many of 
those cases of wrong and cruelty in the conduct of Sav- 
age tribes which have attracted so much of the notice of 
travellers. It is proper, however, in order to have a fair 
view of the subject, to make one remark more, viz., that 
the statements which travellers have given of the immo- 
ralities, irreli^on, and cruelties of such tribes, are in some 
cases either mistakes of the facts or exaggerations of the 
facts. Mr. Stewart distinctly asserts, that this is the case 
to a considerable extent; without supposing, however, 
that, as a general thing, such mistakes or exaggerations 
are intentional. In this view Sir James Mackintosh seems 
to concur. Speaking of the universality of those great 
social and moral pnilciples which are the guardians of 
human society, he remarks, ** the exceptions, few as they 
are, will, on more reflection, be found rather apparent than 
real. If we could raise ourselves to that neight from 
which we ought to survey so vast a subject, these excep- 
tions would altogether Vanish; the brutality of a handful 
of Savages would disappear in the immense prospect of 
human nature, and the murmurs of a few licentious soph- 
ists would not ascend to break the general harmony."* 

Certainly the probability is, that a full and just state- 
ment of the moral condition of Savage tribes, containing 
not only an exact specification of the facts, but a philo«» 
sophical analyds of them considered in reference to the 
peculiarities of their ^tuation, has never been given to 
the world. In some instances, travellers have been so 
much influenced by first impressions as to give an inten- 
idty and vividness of colouring to their statements, which 

* Pi9C<H«s9 QA Uie X4&W of Nature and of Nations^ 2d ed.» p. Sft. 
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is far icom being warranted by subsequent inquiry. In 
other instances they have been too hasty in their induc- 
tions, and have ascribed a trait of immorality or cruelty 
to a tribe or nation^ which in strictness should have been 
limited to individuals ; and perhaps it may be said, have 
not, as a general thing, exhibited that degree of philo- 
sophical perception and analyas which is requisite to an 
accurate and just understanding of this subject 

$ 282. Instances in proof of the preceding views. 

In scH&e of the early accounts of the Savage tribes of 
North America (those of Winslow, Heame, and Golden, 
for instance), it was confidently asserted that those tribes 
were destitute of any religion whatever. This was un- 
questionably a mistake. Winslow afterward corrected 
it in his Work, entitled. Good News from New-England. 
" Whereas," he says, " myself and others, in former let- 
ters, wrote that the Indians about us are a people without 
any religion or knowledge of any God, therein I erred, 
though we could then gather no better."* 

Niebuhr, a traveller of deserved celebrity and weight, 
in speaking of the Arabians^ makes the following state- 
ment, which may be considered as confirmatory of the 
suggestion that the narrations of travellers are, in some 
respects at least, to be received with some degree of cau- 
tion. 

" Several travellers accuse them of being cheats, 
thieves, and hypocrites. An arbitrary government, which 
impoverishes its subjects by extortion, can have no fa- 
vourable influence indeed upon the probity of the nation ; 
yet I can say, from my own experience, Uiat the accusa- 
tions laid against them have been exaggerated above the 
facts. The Arabs themselves allow that their countrymen 
are not all honest men. I have heard them praise the 
fidelity with which the Europeans fulfil their promises, 
and express high indignation against the knavery of their 
own nation, as a disgrace to the Mussulman name."f 

A single other instance will tend to illustrate and con* 

* See Francis's Life of Eliot, p. 33. 

t Niebuhr*s Travels through Ajrabia and other Countries in the East^ 
MPt. zziz., chap. i. 

Ee2 
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firm vhat has been said on this snbject It has been 
narrated by travellersy as a prevalent custom among the 
uncivilized tribes of Africa, that those mothers who bear 
twins immediately put one of them to death. On this 
subject Vaillant speaks of himself as having made par* 
ticiuar inquiries The result of his inquiries was, that 
some of the tribes, the Qonaqnas, for instance, are ex* 
empt from this reproach. In other tribes he admits that 
the crime exists, but asserts it is very rare. He repre- 
sents the people as revolting at the very idea of it And 
in those few cases in which it actually exists, he expressly 
adds: "It has its source, however incredible it may 
seem, in the tenderest love. It is a dread of not being 
able to nourish two chiidren, or of seang them both per* 
ish, that has induced some mothers to sacrifice one of 
them.'' And he subsequently makes the further remark : 
"It would therefore be a great calumny against these 
people, to ^ve as a constant practice a few barbarous 
actions, whidi they condemn, and which they bdie aa 
well by their conduct"* 



CHAPTER IV. 

IMMUTABa.ITY OF MOBAL DISnNCTK»l8» 

f tSB. Remarks on the reality of right and wrong, and on the standaxd 
of rectitude which is involred in their existence. 

If oh some occasion we are asked why we approve 
of some actions and disapprove of others, the answer 
which we are very likely to give is, because the action 
which is approved is right, and the action which is dis- 
approved is WRONG. If we are asked again why we feel 
under moral obligation to do some things and to avoid 
the doing of others, the answer of the same purport will 
probably be, because the perfonnance in the one case 
would be RIGHT, while the performance in the other 
would be WRONG. — ^This language, if it be properly em* 

 Vaillant's Trayoli in Africa, p. 89C 
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ployedy evidently involves that there is such a thing as 
right and such a thing as wrong. And the existence of 
light and wrong further involves, that there is a great 
standard of Rectitude, by a reference to which the mo- 
rality of every action is to be measured. This idea we 
hold to be in the highest sense an important one. 

If there is such a thing as right and wrong, and if 
there is such a thing, as we shall endeavour in this chap- 
ter to show, as an immutable distinction between them, it 
is impossible that the character of human actions, so far 
as they are done deliberately and voluntarily, should be 
indifierent There is a great law, a great rule and meas- 
urement of justice held over them, expansive as creation, 
and lasting as eternity. 

^ 284. Of the origin of the ideas or ahstract conceptions of right and 

wrong. 

Of the origin of the ideas of right and wrong we have 
formerly had occasion *to speak (vol i., § 192). Of course 
it will be the less necessary to delay upon that subject 
here. It may be proper, however, to remind the reader, 
that the terms right and wrong (which some, perhaps, 
might regard as a reason for distrusting the reality and ' 
permanency of rectitude) do not express anything which 
IS perceptible by the senses. Whatever Ri^ht or Recti- 
tude may be, in itself considered, it is obviously not an 
object of the mere outward perceptivity ; we cannot see 
it nor touch it ; we cannot define its shape nor designate 
its locality. Nevertheless, it is not a matter in any sense 
remote or doubtful, but is brought home and fully made 
known to us in a manner less liable to uncertainty and 
skepticism, viz., by means of the action of the Internal 
or Pure Intellect ; that is to say, the Intellect, operating 
in virtue of its own nature, and independently of the in- 
strumentality of the senses. It is in this way that we 
know it, although not under a material shape. Like the 
Deity himself, it is ever present, but ever invisible ; silenty 
but always operative ; enthroned in the centre of the 
imiverse, but pervading its utmost limits ; and estimating, 
by the standard of its own perfect and unalterable purity, 
m wotbH actions 
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It is the buaneas of the moral Sensibility or Conscience, 
by means of the moral Emotions and the feelings of mor- 
al Obligation, to brin^ us into conformily to this standard, 
and to indicate all deviations from it The standard of 
right, as we have just had occasion to intimate, is re- 
vealed in the Intellect; and not in the Intellect acting on 
the doubtful information of the senses, but by its own in- 
herent and unerring promptings. The power, the object 
of which is to secure a conformibr to this standard, exists 
in the Sensibilities. Accordingly, it may be added, al- 
though men may go astray, and, in point of fact, ttus is 
too often the case, notwitnistandine the admonitions of 
the Conscience, yet Rectitude itself remains unchanged. 
It is not a mere outade, a mere superficies without any 
substantiality. Nor is it a mere ima^e, of which it can 
be said, in the spirit of cavilling and skepticism, that it 
is inscribed over with characters of doubt and uncertain- 
ty. In its developement in the inward vision', it not only 
reveals itself with a stamp and likeness of its own, which 
cannot possibly be mistaken for anything else, but it is 
also true, which is both philosophically and practically 
of great importance, that it stands in its own nature im- 
mutably and eternally based, not, as some seem to sup- 
pose, in the fickle foundations of personal interest and of 
mere positive enactment, but in the unalterableness of 
the constitution of things. — ^This, at least, is essentially 
the view which we feel ourselves obliged to take of it, 
and which we now propose to support by the following 
considerations. 

^ 285. The immutability of moral distinctiona aupported by the Tiewi 
which men take of thinga in their nature or esaence. 

The doctrine of the permanent nature of Rectitude, and 
of the immutability of Moral distinctions, seems to find 
support, in the first place, from the views which men are 
generally found to take of things in their nature or es- 
sence—Everything which exists necessarily has a nature ; 
not merely in the general sense of that term, but a spe- 
cific nature of its own. " Everything," says Bishop But- 
ler, "is what it is, and not another thing." In other 
words, there is something (although perhaps that some- 
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thing is wholly unezplainable) which renders the thing 
that exists what it is in distinction from everything else ; 
some element, some distinctiye quality, some primcMrdial 
characteristic, something (we do not profess nor ocHisider 
it necessary to be exact in the expression of it) which ie 
truly and absolutely essential both to its existence and 
the mode of its existence, and without which it would 
not be what it is. And tins is equally true, whether the 
thing in question be made known to us as something ma- 
terisd or immaterial ; whether it is objectiYe or subjectiye, 
an object which the mind contemplates exterior to itself, 
or an internal and purely mental modification ; whether 
it be r^arded as an independent entity, an attribute, or 
a mere relation. This seems to be self-endent and un- 
deniable ; because, if the thing which exists has not a 
specifiG or distinct nature, then it is not a distinct exist- 
ence, but is identical with something else. And this is 
so dear that we need not hentate to assert, although 
Gh)d, to the full extent of his onmipotence, can oreate 
things even out of nothing, and can modify them with 
every possibility of modification. He cannot do either 
without giving them a nature ; without imparting some 
distinctive element These simple and common-sense 
yiews we may apply to everything which ensts or is 
conceived to exist, to the whole universe of mind and of 
matter, of thought and of objects of thought 

4 286. lUiutratioas of the Tiewi of the preceding sectioo. 

(1.) Beginning with those thin^ which are addressed 
to the senses, we may remark, in illustration of what has 
been said, that every kind of colour has something in it 
by which it is distinguished from every other colour 
which is truly diverse from it Every variety of the sen- 
sations of taste abo, such as sweet, bitter, acrid, sour, 
has its specific nature (whether we consider the sensation 
merely, or include the outward cause that produces it), 
which stamps and characterizes it as such a sensation, 
and not another one. All the varieties of sound, numer- 
ous as they are, have each their peculiarity, their distinct- 
ive trait or qudity, and which cannot fail, really and for 
ever, to separate them from all other varieties of sound. 
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In DO one of these cases c&n one sensation or perception 
be another ; each stands by itself in its own nature and 
essence, and it is not possible even to conceive of them 
as interchangeable. — (2.) If we turn our attention to 
those objects of thought which are internal, arid which 
are not so closely connected with and dependant on out- 
ward causes, as those things just mentioned, we shall 
find it to be the same. We are able, by means of that 
power of Original Suggestion, which constitutes one of 
the effective elements and characteristics of our mental 
structure, to frame the abstract notions of existence, uni- 
ty, identity, succession, number, power, time^ space, and 
the like. And all these have respectively a nature ap- 
propriate and peculiar to themselves. Although we are 
unable to give a verbal definition of Unity or of Time, 
yet every one knows what is meant by these terms ; ev- 
ery one has a knowledge for himself, sufficiently clear 
and satisfactory for all the common purposes of reason- 
ing and practice. But while, in themselves considered, 
ihej lie clear and distinct in our perceptions, we also per- 
ceive, with the entire clearness of intuition, that they are 
not the same ; that each has its appropriate sphere ; that 
they stand truly and for ever apart from each other. The 
same may be said of Space and Power. Both of these 
are made known to us by the original, the suggestive 
power of the mind alone ; and as the mind is the source, 
80 it is the measure of the knowledge which we have of 
what we thus terml And we may confidently assert, that 
tiie mind pronounces them not only wholly distinct, but 
wholly unuke. And it is utterly impossible for the hu- 
man mind (as we doubt not every one will find on fully 
making the experiment) to conceive of Power becoming 
Space, or of Space becoming Power, as much so as to 
conceive of the actual identity of uNrrv and time, or of 
tiie identity of mere existence and succession. And it is 
the same with every other simple notion which we form, 
whether of external or of internal origin ; that is to say, 
whether wrought in the mind by the presence of some ex- 
ternal object, or flowing from its own fiilness. Whatev- 
er we perceive or feel to exist which is elementary and 
sample, we never can perceive or feel to exist otherwise 
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than it is ; and perceiving it to be just what it is, and no- 
thing else, we cannot possibly perceive it to be something 
different— (3.) We might carry these illustrations into 
the Sensitive part of our nature. As an example, every 
man is capable of putting forth, or, what is, perhaps, a 
more proper expression of the fact, of experiencing the 
emotions of pleasure and pain ; and although it is admit- 
ted we cannot give an available definition of these emo- 
tions, still every one knows what they are. And if there 
is any elementary proposition whatever, which is so sim- 
ple as to be beyond doubt and to possess a truly tntuUive 
chatacter, it is, that our experience of pleasure is not the 
experience of pain, and, on the contrary, our experience 
of pain is not tiie experience of pleasure. And, furthen- 
more, the abstract notions which we are obviously able 
to form of the emotions of pleasure and pain, and which, 
in point of fact, we always do form whenever we make 
them the subjects of abstract inquiry and philosophical 
analysis, are entirely distinct from each other, as well as 
the emotions themselves. But, in respect to the emotions 
in particular, the pleasure and pain actually experienced, 
the difference which by nature exists between them, is 
perhaps more fully and promptly recognised. Without 
the least hesitation, we may appeal to the testimony of 
any man's consciousness, whether it is not utterly impos- 
sible for him even to conceive (we do not say of the 
mere substihdion of pleasure and pain for each other, 
which is a wholly different thing) of pleasure, in itself 
considered and in its own nature, as actually being pain, 
or of pam, while it exists as pain, as actually being 
pleasure. In themselves considered and in their own na- 
ture, they are utterly, fundamentally, and entirely dis- 
tinct; so much so that the human mind itself cannot 
mingle and confound them, without confounding and sub- 
verting its own nature as a percipient Even the Su- 
preme Being, although he may cause, and prolong, and 
diminidi them in particular cases, cannot make them 
identical. While they exist, there is necessarily some- 
thing which constitutes and authenticates their existence ; 
and this constitution or nature of the thing can never bd 
any otherwise than what it is. 
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4 S87. Application of the foregoing views to the doctrine of the ioiiiu- 

tability of moral distinctions. 

The views which have been given, and which are ob- 
viously fundamental) ^ppiy ^ ^^^ abstract conceptions of 
RIGHT and WRONG, as well as to any other thoughts, emo- 
tions, or objects of thought which have been referred to. 
As to the fact that men universally form the notions of 
RIGHT and WRONG, there can be no question. These ideas 
take their place as clearly and distinctly in the series of 
our intellectual conceptions as the notions of existence^ 
pergonaliiy^ duraiian^ space^ and the like. A person who 
should be known to be incapable of forming them, would 
be considered an anomaly ; a creature altogether out of 
the line of the ordinary precedents of human nature. 
And if we are able to frame these notions, as we obvious- 
ly are, then each of them has its distinctive nature ; and 
if there is any foundation for the remarks and illustra- 
tions already given, as we cannot doubt there is, we canr 
not possibly conceive of them as identical, or interchange- 
able with each other. They are as truly unlike as our 
conceptions of unity and ^me, or of space and patcer. 
We can no more conceive of their being identical, than 
we can conceive of the identity of black and white, of. 
bitter and sweet, of pleasure and pain, of love and ha- 
tred, of a square and a circle, of a triangle and a hex- 
agon, or of any other things in nature which are entire- 
ly diverse from each other. They are placed for ever 
apart ; they respectively occupy their own isphere, and 
stand upon their own basis; they do indeed sustain a sort 
e( relation to each other, and perhaps it may be said that 
we cannot have a conception of them without at the same 
time. having some conception of this rdation; but tlus 
relation itself not only involves their entire diversity, but 
places ^m at the greatest posaUe r^nove, and stamps 
them as the direct oppo^tes and antipodes of each other. 
Hobbes maintained, and in this he seems to have fol- 
lowed in the (radc of some ancient philosophers, that oar 
ideas of right apd wron^ are not representative of some- 
tiiing permanently existing in the nature of things, but 
are relative to the enactments and operations of human 
laws and systems of government In other words^ b^ 
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maintained that nothing is either right or wrong in its 
own nature, but is made either the one or the other by 
the laws of the land : what they pronounce to be right 
is right, and what they pronounce to be wrong is wr(^g, 
7^t]K>ut regard to anything eke. This is a great fallacy. 
It is true that the laws of the land can make our con- 
duct, considered in relation to those laws, very different 
fitun what it was before their enactment ; but this is not 
because they can, by a direct operation, change virtue into 
vice or vice into virtue, but simply because they change 
the circumstances and relations under which that conduct 
exists. It is just as inconceivable that a mere human law 
can make an action either virtuous or vicious, while the 
circumstances under which it is performed remain the 
same, as that such a law can make black white, pleasure 
pain, truth falsehood, i^ce time, a square a circle, or 
make anything else identical which is at the same mo^ 
ment and in its very nature diverse. — We stand here 
upon strong ground, because we go to the bottom ; there 
is no nnstake ; the human mind must be demolished, and 
undergo a rebuilding and reconstruction before it can 
verify any other result Such, at least, it seems to our- 
selves ; but we willingly leave others to judge, while we 
proceed to other oon^derations. 

^ 388. The immiikability of moral distinctions shown, second^, frooi 
the tenns and the structure of languages. 

(n.^ The unchangeableness of rectitude and the im- 
mutability of moral distinctions is shown, in the seetmi 
place, from the terms and the structure of all languages. 
—So far as we have been able to notice^ those writers 
who object to the doctrine under consideration do for 
the most part resolve rectitude into some form of good 
and happiness on the one hand, or into some form of en- 
actment and law on the other. This is the predominant 
direction and train of thought among them. But do the 
terms and the structure of the different languages which 
are spoken by men sustain this course 1 Certainly not. 
We are not ignorant that Home Tooke, in his Diversions 
of Purley, has endeavoured to show, by etymological 
considerations, that the English word right is, in its op- 

VOL. n.— F F 
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ginal import, synonymous with the words commanded or 
ordered. But the question is, not what is the deriyation 
of the English word righi^ nor what was the specific im- 
port of its root, but what is its precise meanmg at the 
present time 1 There certainly can be no great obscurity 
or misapprehension in regard to it ; it is a word used by 
writers of no doubtful powers of discernment ; it is often 
enough found in those great masters of pure English, 
Fox and Burke, Junius and Chatham. 

But while we assert that it is not obscure, we do not 
hesitate to admit that it is undefinable, which is neces- 
sarily the case when we consider that it is the name of a 
simple, inseparable element of thought It nevertheless 
lies clear and distinct in every one's conceptions ; and if, 
in consequence of its being the name of a smiple idea, we 
cannot define what it is, we can unhesitatingly assert what 
it is not. And, accordingly, we do not hesitate to insist, 
that the term right is used at the present time as express- 
ive of something distinct firom mere personal good, inter- 
est, or happiness. On a multitude of occasions, men use 
the terms mterest, personal good, and happiness as ex- 
pressive of what, in their own opinion at least, is so far 
firom being identical with right or justice, that it is at the 
very greatest remove from it There are some men who 
have unceasingly pursued their interest all their days, and 
who, if interest and rectitude are identical, ought to be 
accoiyited exceedingly upright men, instead of being stig- 
matized by the unanimous voice of the public, as they very 
justly are» with the character of base, dishonest, and un- 
righteous. There is hardly any practical distinction so 
frequently made, and made with so good reason, too, as 
that of acting fi'om views of interest m the shape of some 

Eersonal good, and acting fi-om views of right and duty. 
i men have occasion to intrust their property and the 
management of their affairs to others, they mvariably 
make distinctions ; they inquire as to traits of character ; 
it is not enough to tell them that their proposed agents 
are men more or less influenced by views of interest ; they 
wish to know, and are not often satisfied short of know- 
ing, whether they are men of honesty, men of upright- 
ness. If they have occasion to address motives to their 
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fellow -men, in order to induce them to pursue a certain 
course, we again find them making distinctions, and ad* 
dressing some motives to thdr views of interest, and, as a 
distinct consideration, addresang others to th^ convio 
tions of rectitude. But it can liardly be considered ne- 
cessary to give instances of what is so palpable in the 
transactions of the' whole mass of society. What is true of 
the English language, what is true of the Latin — where 
we find the terms tdile and honedum conveying what we 
express in English by the interested or beneficial and the 
upright — ^will undoubtedly be found to be true of all other 
languages, which are so mr developed as to be anything 
like an adequate muror of the perceptions and feelings 
of those who speak them. 

Men also universally make a distinction between what 
is light and what is merely ordered or commanded ; be* 
tween the legality of an action or course of action, and 
its moral rectitude, as we shall have occa^on to remark 
more particularly hereafter^ — ^Now it is to be kept in mind, 
that language, in its terms and in its structure, is an index, 
an expositor (and, perhaps, more completely so than al- 
most anything else) of the opinions and belief of mankind. 
If it be indisputably true that men in all parts of the world 
use words with this distinction of meanmg, we may look 
Hpon it as absolutely certain, that they suppose and fiillj 
beUeve that such a distinction actually exists. And this 
nniversality of belief, like everything else, must have its 
adequate cause ; but we are unable to lay our hands on 
such a cause, except it be that the very structure and ac- 
tion of the human mind does of itself develope clear and 
abundant evidence of the distinction in question, marking 
out lucidly the province of rectitude or virtue, and separ- 
ating it from that of every other pos^ble motive. The 
human mind, in its structure and its original and natural 
action, cannot lie, if the Grod from whom it came is a 
God of truth ; and constructed as it is, and acting as it 
does, if it clearly announces the distinction between rec- 
titude on the one hand, and mere personal interest and 
mere authoritative command on the other (insulating it, 
and placing it on an immoveable basis of its own), then it 
w certably true that $uch a distinction actually has plac^ 
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and that there is truly such a separate, appropriate, and 
unchangeable poation of virtue. 

^ 389. The immatability of moral distinctions shown, thirdly, from the 
operation of the passions of gratitude and anger. 

(m.) We have evidence, in the third place, of the in- 
dependent and immutable nature of moral right, from the 
manner in which feelings of ^atitude and anger are ex- 
ercised in view of the reception of supposed benefits or 
injuries. — ^Men are so constituted that, if k favour is be- 
stowed upon them, they are grateful for it We' do not 
assert that the exercise of gratitude always exists in ^- 
ferent individuals with precisely the same degree of in- 
tensity, or that feelings of this kind may not in some 
cases be entirely subdued. But, as a general characteris- 
tic of himian nature, it is true that gratitude follows fa- 
vours or benefits bestowed. And, on the other hand, feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and anger follow the infliction of 
injuries. The argument which we here offer depends 
upon the alterations which are found suddenly to take 
place in the exercise of these feelings. If, for instance, 
m some period of great misfortune and poverty, a stranger 
freely gives us a sum of money, and uiereby relieves us 
from our distresses, we feel a degree of gratitude to him. 
We have received an essential benefit, and we cannot help 
feeling gratefuL But if we shortly afterward discover 
tiiat, in bestowing this gift, he was influenced exclu^vely 
bv personal and selfish motives, by some anticipation of 
ultimate braefit to himself, our feelings of gratitude at 
once cease ; it is impossible that we should be gratefiil to 
him under such circumstances. We very justly conclude 
that no moral merit attaches to him, in consequence of 
the bestowal of his gift, and that he has not the least pos- 
sible claim upon us for feelings of diat description. But 
it will be noticed, that we ourselves are just as much ben- 
efited by his gift as if he had bestowed it from purely 
benevolent motives, while, at the same time, we may sop- 
pose that the personal and self-interested objects of the 
donor are secured. Here are benefits on both sides, to the 
giver and the receiver. Now if mere interest, if mere b«i- 
^t either to ourselves or others, did of itself, and inde- 
pendendy of all other considerationSy constitute right or 
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Tirtue, then our feeling of gratitiide would not change; 
the circumstance of the man's acting firom interested mo- 
tives would make no diflference; we should be just as 
grateful to him for his kindness as we were at Gist But 
mis is not the case ; and such is the constitution of our 
nature that it cannot possibly be the case. We accord- 
ingly have here very striking evidence, that the circum- 
stance of an action's being a b^ieficial one to the agent, 
or even to any one else, does not necessarily make it a 
right one ; and that mere self-interest or good to ourselves 
is very far from being identical vrith uprightness. — ^And 
it is essentially the same under the reception of supposed 
injuries. We are at such times dissatisfied, indignant, 
angiy, and have reason to be so. But if we subsequently 
discover that the sufferings which we hate endured were 
occaaoned by mere accident or by some unavoidable ne- 
cessity, without any degree of ill feeling or evil intention, 
our feelings at once change ; we may grieve and lament 
at what has happened, but it is impossible, in any proper 
sense of the term, to be longer angry. Now, although 
our feelings in respect to the person who has injured us 
are changed, we may suppose that we ourselves suffer just 
as much as we did before, but still we do not feel at lib- 
erty to make our suffering the measure of the evil inten- 
tion or wrong. That is something which we intuitively 
perceive to stand by itself, independently of any results 
which may have happened, and which is to be estimated, 
not by a reference to any accidental circumstances wheth- 
er favourable or unfavourable, but from a contemplation 
of its own nature. All these considerations go to show, 
that in every case of voluntary conduct which is not per- 
fectly indifferent, there is a right or wrong ; which nght 
or wrong, whatever may be their attendants and accesso- 
ries, cannot be resolved into mere happiness and unhappi- 
ness, into mere good and evil, or into anything else. 

^ 290. Shown, in the foarth place, by the character of the emotions, 
which arise in view of actual instances of right and wrong. 

(IV.) That there is an immutable standard of ri^ht and 
-wrong, is shown, in the fourth place, by the existence 
ami oiaracter of those emotions which are always found 

Fv2 
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to arise within us when any instance of right or wrong 
in actual life comes under our notice. The origin of the 
abstract notions of right and wrong is, where Cudworth 
has placed it, in the intellect, using the term in distinc- 
tion from the sentient part of our nature. We are so 
constituted, that, whenever occasions of actual right or 
wrong occur, these ideas or intellecHons (if we may use 
a good term, though somewhat antiquated) naturally and 
necessarily arise within us. God has so constituted us, 
that, in the matter of Morals, the intellect has a share as 
well as the senabilities. It is the intellect, sometimes we 
say the pure intellect (that is to say, the intellect, wholly 
disconnected in its action from the senses), which makes 
known to us the abstract conception, the pure and beau* 
tiAil ideality of rectitude, and which, therefore, constitutes 
for every action an inflexible rule or standard of right or 
wrong; but it is the Moral Sensibility or Conscience 
which makes known to us and to others whether we os 
they approximate to or diverge from that standard. Now, 
if we look into this interesting and important part of our 
mental nature (that is to say, into the conscience)^ and 
C(Hisider the emotions which have their origin there, we 
shall have additional evidence of the truth of our doc- 
trine. In every instance of moral conduct, there is ab- 
stractly a right or wrong pertaining to that conduct ; it is 
the province of conscience, in the exercise of those emo- 
tions of approval and disapfH^oval which are appropriate 
to it, to determine which of die two it is. In other words, 
there^ is applicable to every instance of moral conduct 
the immutable standard of rectitude ; and it is the prov- 
ince of conscience to determine whether the action in 
question is conformable to that rule or not Conformity 
to the standard of rectitude is approved, divergency from 
it is disapproved ; and the intensity of the emotions of 
approval or disapproval, if the ccHiscience be not perverted, 
as it sometimes is, will be in proportion to the greater or 
less degree of divergency from the immutable rule. Now 
here is a distinct class of emotions, the emotions of moral 
approval and disapproval, which, when We consult our 
consciousness in respect to them, we know to be essen- 
tially different from emotions of beauty, of sublimity, of 
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{he ludicrous, and from all other emotions; we know 
them to have a specific nature of their own, to be sui ge- 
neris. Every person who is acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of the mind, knows that every class oremotions has 
its specific and appropriate objects. And what are the 
objects which are the basis of these emoticttis 1 in other 
words, what are the objects in connexion with which 
they are found to exist, and not otherwise ? Undoubtedly 
human actions, in connexion with the great fact derived 
from the original and unalterable suggestions of the in* 
tellect, that they are placed under the surveillance and 
the requisitions of the immutable standard of rectitude. 
Actions thus circumstanced, and nothing else ^neither 
beauty, nor interest, nor fame, por any other possible ob- 
ject of contemplation and pursuit), are the appropriate 
objects of these emotions. They do not arise on any 
other occasions; they disdain to have anything to do 
with lower objects ; they elevate themselves to a higher 
mark ; they inquire not for the pleasure of actions nor for 
the emolument of actions, but for the right or wrong of 
actions. This is the true account of these emotions ; and 
they therefore take -for granted, in their very nature, the 
reality of Right in distmction from everythmg else, and 
the real and mimutable separation of right firom wron^. 

But perhaps it will be said, that if mere personal m* 
terest, good, or happiness does not constitute right, that 
authority and law does. Is not human law, within the 
acknowledged sphere of its operation, the rule of duty 1 
Does it not constitute the standard of right to those who 
come within its reach 1 And especially the Divine law, 
the express will of the Supreme Being, is not that the source 
of jrectitude on the one hand and of crime on the other ; 
of rectitude when it is obeyed, a^d of crime when it 18 
disobeyed ? These questions undoubtedly are worthy of 
consideration. We do not feel disposed to avoid an an- 
swer to them, even if it were practicable. Something 
has abeady been said having a bearing upon them ; but 
we will let them have a distinct place, witiiout, however^ 
brealdng the train of thought or altering the form of the 
argument 
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^ SOI. Shown, in the fifth place, from the deportment and condnct of in- 
divid^als, and from the character of codea of law and civil institutions. 

(V.) The doctrine of the permanent nature of Recti- 
tude and of the Immutability of moral distinctions, finds 
support, in the fifth place, from what we notice of the 
moral judgments of mankind in respect to the deportment 
and conduct of individuals, and also in respect to the 
character of codes of law, civil institutions, and forms of 
government If the human mind were so constituted as 
S) receive the doctrine as a fundamental truth, that Law 
of itself, whether human or divine, necessarily within the 
sphere of its operation, constituted whatever it ordains 
rights and whatever it prohibits vmmg^ then men would 
universally asree in the application of this standard of 
rectitude, and would not feel the least compunction or 
hesitation in justifying all actions whatever which might 
happen to be performed imder the requisitions of law. 
But this is not the fact In a multitude of cases, the con- 
duct of men, acting under the forms and requisitions of 
law, is condemned by the general voice of mankind as 
utterly unjustifiable and wrong. 

One or two instances (perhaps, however, less to the 
purpose than some others which might be adduced) will 
illustrate what we mean. In the year 1605, the Dutch 
government, being then engaged in a fierce war with 
Spain, gave orders that Spanish prisoners, in retaliation 
01 like severities alleged against the Spaniards, should 
be put to death. Witii these orders the Dutch Admiral 
Hautain set sail to intercept a re-enforcement of Spanish 
soldiers that were understood to be on their way to 
Flanders. Having succeeded in capturing them, as was 
expected, he ordered five companies, in obedience to the 
commands of the Dutch Government, to be tied together 
in pairs, and, at a given ^gnal, to be thrown overboard 
into the sea. This diabolical transaction certainly finds 
ho response in the human bosom. The heart and the 
conscience of mankind rise up against it as a great abom- 
ination, however it may have been sanctioned by law, 
and provoked by the severities of the opposing party. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew was perpetrated by 
public autiiority, and under the plausible formis of law; 
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but it was a requisition on the very face of it so high- 
handed and atrocious, that a number of Roman Catholic 
officers, acting at the almost certain risk of the displeas- 
ure of the J^ench Government, refused to lend their 
agency to carry it into effect Did they, or does any one 
else suppose that the mere order of the French Govern- 
ment a^ected either the right or wrong of that mas- 
sacre ? Had it not in itself a character heaven-daring, 
atrodous, black, even to the utmost limit of moral turpi- 
tude % But this could not be, if human law were in it- 
self and necessarily a source of rectitude, and could 
spread the mantle of justice over all its requisitions. But 
it is not necessary to take up time with such instances. 
It is enough to observe, that men everywhere and in all 
ages of the world make a distinction between a legal 
enactment and ^e justice of that enactment, between me 
form and maUer of a law and its redUude ; constantly 
pronouncing, with the utmost propriety of language imd 
with the utmost truth in fact, one law to be right and 
another to be wrong, which would be abundantly absurd 
if the law itself were the source and the measure of right 
In the same way men pronounce their opinions upon 
codes of law, taken as a whole, and upon systems of gov- 
ernment When the laws of Solon are pronounced to be 
wise and just, and, on the other hand, the code of Draco 
to be unjust, and in all similar cases, there is an obvious 
implication ^at justice is not necessarily identical with 
the mere re^isition of government ; that right is some- 
thing above and beyond mere human law ; revolving in 
a higher sphere*; spreading abroad a light of its own, 
and holding all actions, all minds, all systems of govern- 
ment, and all laws amenable to itself. 

It will be seen that we bring the subject here to the 
test of the common feeling and the common sense of 
mankind. Although sound philosophy clearly asserts 
and confirms the doctrine of the immutability of moral 
distmctions, and wholly denies the oppomte doctrine that 
the distinction between right and wrong is a merely pre- 
scribed and arbitrary thing, dependant upon the enact- 
ment or will of some lawgiver, and, of course, subject to 
change with every change in such enactment, still it can- 
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not be said with any justice, that the doctrine in question 
rests solely upon abstract, philosophical inquiry. It is 
emphatically, as is evident from the remarks which have 
just been made, the doctrine of common sense. There 
IS hardly a day passes when we do not hear in common 
conversation, and from those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a philosophical education, remarks made and 
opinions expressed which obviously involve it You may 
be able to perplex a plain and illiterate man with subtile 
distinctions, to such a degree, perhaps, that he will not be 
able to give a prompt and satisfactory answer ; but yon 
will as soon overthrow his belief in his own personal 
identity, as convince him that right is not right, or that 
wrong is not wrong, or that any power on earth, to say 
the least, can make ri^ht wrong or wrong right. This 
is one of those cases where philosophy may confirm the 
opinions of the great mass of mankind if she pleases ; 
but to overthrow or even to unsettle them is not at heat 
option. 

^ 292. The doctrine further shown from the opinions which mankind 
entertain of the character and government of God. 

(VL) The doctrine under consideration is supported, 
in the sixth place, by the opinions which mankind gen- 
erally entertain of the character and the administration o£ 
the Supreme Being. — Some persons may be disposed to 
admit, that human laws are not in themselves the source 
of right and wrong ; and, at the same time, b# strongly in- 
clined to maintain that it is otherwise with the laws which 
emanate from God. They hold that the Nvill of Grod, and 
nothing but the will of God, constitutes whatever of a 
moral nature takes place throughout the universe, either 
right or wron^. But the doctrme of the immutability of 
moral distinctions (in other words, that moral right and 
wrong always has its foundation ultimately in the nature 
and relations of things), if it be capable of being estab- 
lished at ally and has any real basis whatever, is of uni- 
versal application; it reaches everywhere, and every- 
where asserts the distinction between mere will and jus- 
tice, between power and equity. — ^W^e proceed then to re- 
mark, that this doctrine, notwithstandmg the exception^ 
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now hinted at, is supportckl by the opinions of the great 
mass of mankind in relation to the character and the ad- 
ministration of the Deity. 

In the opinion which mankind generally form of the 
Supreme Being, we notice that they always include the 
idea of right, equity, or justice. They never think of him 
as a God possessed of knowledge or power merely, but 
as a God of righteousness. And they constantly speak 
of Him as a just, holy, or righteous oemg. Whatever 
He does, they assert, is done rightly or jusUy. Now, un- 
less we suppose, ^luch we certainly are not at liberty to 
do, that they apply these epithets without any meaning, 
we are to regard these terms as expressing a distinct and 
important fact in their beUef. But this is not true if the 
doctrine under consideration be false. For, if God's will 
or mere enactment constitutes of itself, and independent- 
ly of everything else, all right and wrong, then the as- 
sertion that God is right or just, and does justly, is obvi- 
ously an identical proposition; and is the same as to say 
that he is what he is, and does what he does. But we 
do not suppose any one will pretend to say that men use 
terms with such an absence of all meaning. They obvi- 
ously have k clear perception of the distinction between 
power and equity, between the mere command and the 
justice of that command in their own case, and in the ap- 
plications of human power and laws generally; and they 
apply the distinction without any hesitation to the char- 
acter and doings of the Supreme Being. And they not 
only apply the distinction, but they obviously involve in 
it the same great ultimate fact which is implied when 
they apply it to men, viz., that Rectitude is a diing which 
is not dependant on mere power, enactment, or wiU in 
any case whatever. 

For instance, a preacher asserts, in the presence of his 
congregation, that the law of God is holy, just, and good; 
everybody understands it ; everybody assents to it. But 
if he should go on to state that the Law is just because 
it is a Law, and for that reason solely, and that, if it were 
directly the opposite, it would be equally just for the same 
reason, they would undoubtedly reject the statement at 
once as utterly inconsistent with the common feelings 
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and commoii aenae of mankind. K they are not capable 
of making pluloflophical distinctions^ toey are so consti- 
tuted, in the very elements of their moral nature, as to 
entertain a far hiner notion of a jtisi law dian such a 
statement would imply. They may be asked what they 
mean by rij^ht; what they mean by the immutability of 
moral distmctions; what they mean by the nature of 
things; but although, as has already been remarked, they 
may be puzzled in giving an answer, they are not at ail 
perplex^ and darkened m thar percepticms; and would 
as soon be brought to disbelieve in the truth of the sim- 
ples^ mathematical axioms, as to disbelieye in the distincF' 
tion, the utter and immutable distinction, between right 
and wrong, justice and injustice. 

^ 293. Furthex remarks on the subject of the last section. 

It will, of course, be understood, that we would not be 
smlty of the impety of suggesting that God ever does in 
met otherwise than right, or that his Law ever is, or can 
be, otherwise than perfectly just What we mean to say 
is, that God is not just in his acts simply because he has 
power to perform those acts, and that his Law is not just 
simply and solely because it is a Law ; which, if we are 
not wronff in our views, would involve the annihilation 
of all justice whatever. The doctrine of the immutability 
of moral dbtinctions does not, as some might be led to 
suppose on a slight examination of it, set up an authority 
in opposition to that of God, but merely asserts a great 
fact m the nature of things, which, in whatever point of 
view it may be contemplated, is entirely, and in all cases 
whatever, consistent vrith his character and his acts. If 
it be true, as undoubtedly it is, that God cannot, by a 
mere volition, make right wrong or wrong righ^ it is 
not the less so that this does not in any respect militate 
vrith his essential attributes. It constitutes no derogalioa 
from his pei&ctions, and interposes no obstacle to the ad- 
ministration of his affairs. And we here take the liberty 
to inquire of those who hold that the doctrine under con- 
sdderation is derogatory to the character of the Supreme 
Bem^, whether there are not other things, besides the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, which do not depend upon 
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bis mere arbitrary will. It certainly, so far as we can 
perceive, does not depend upon the mere enactment or 
will of God, whether a thing shall exist or not exist at 
the same time. The mere supposition impHes something 
which is inconceivable. It does not depend upon his 
mere choice or will (and we hope it may be said without 
incurring the suspicion of any want of due reverence for 
his exalted character) whether three and three shall make 
six, and four multiplied by four shall make sixteen ; wheth- 
er ^e whole shall be greater than a part, and things equal 
to the same shall be equal to one another ; whether there 
shall be motion without change of place, or figure with- 
out extension ; whether the three angles of a triangle shall 
be equal to two rieht angles; or whether a square, circle, 
and triangle shall be diirerent figures. These are things 
which it seems to be universally conceded do not depend 
upon the will of (Jod or of any other bein^; and it is im- 
! possible that they should. But if we are right in our sup*- 

' position that no one regards this as derogatory to the char* 

' acter of the Supreme Beinff, why is it more so that there 

' is an immutable distinction between right and wrong ; that 

; whatever is right or wrong to-day will be ri^ht or wrong 

{ (all the circumstances of the action remainmg precisely 

f the same) to-morrow, next day, next year, and forever f 

^ i 294. Further proof from a consideration of the relation which the doc- 

( trine bears to the original and permanent character of the Supreittd 

^ Being. 

f (Vn.) In the feaefUh place, if the distinction betwe^ 

i right and wrong be not permanent and immutable, bul 

$ depends wholly upon God's volition, then, antecedently to 

such volition, Uod himself could not have possessed a mor- 
t al character, but must have been wholly destitute of all 

moral 'excellence.— Obviously the act of volition implies, 
i whenever it takes place, the antecedent existence of the 

^ being who puts forth such volition. If there is anytlung 

ii self-evident, it certainly is so that there can be no voli»- 

^ tion unless there is a being already actually existent firom 

.{f whom the volition proceeds. But if moral distinctions be 

]f not involved in the nature of thin^, but are subsequent 

^i to a particular volition, which volition creates them, and 

brings them into entity and form, then moral rectitude was 
Vol. n.— Go 
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not predioable of God nor of any other being until he had 
put forth such volition. If morality, vrhich of coiu^e in- 
volves the distinction between right and wrong, be a mat- 
ter of creatumy then the Divine character must necessarily 
have been a moral blank .until the act of creation had ta- 
ken place. It was necessarily, in a moral point of view, 
neither morally good nor evil ; because, by the supposition, 
the distinction between moral good and evil was not yet 
established. The volition had not yet come to its birth; 
the resolve of the Most High was still dormant; the com- 
mand had not been issued which was destined to call up 
.virtue from its unexistent state, to dislodge it from the 
chaotic mixture of other elements, and give it an impress 
and character. The Supreme Being, therefore, antece- 
dently to the origination of morality (whether that origi- 
nation took place sooner or later, after the lapse of a mill- 
ion of years or of a single moment), was necessarily des- 
titute of moral perfections. 

And this is not all. If right and wrong are not imp 
mutable, but are liable to be abolished or to be inter- 
changed with each other by a mere enactment or volition, 
then it cannot be said with propriety and truth that God is 
immtdably a holy or just being. If he can, by a mere 
command, change virtue into vice or vice into virtue, he 
can certainly destroy all moral excellence whenever he 
pleases, and blot it out from the universe. If his Law 
can create the distinction of ri^ht and wrong, his Law 
can also annihilate it If morality depends upon his ar- 
Intrary and unrestricted volition, it of course depends 
upon it in the same way in which the creation or destruc- 
tion of a world depends upon it. And whenever he is- 
sues his overwhelming fiat, the columns of the moral 
universe will crumble and fall to pieces as readily as 
those of the physical. On this system, the Being whom 
we worship and adore to-day as holy, just, righteous, may 
to-morrow undergo the erasure of his own volition, and 
not exhibit one trait of holiness, justice, righteousness. — 
It will perhaps be said that we have the authority of his 
own word for the permanency of his moral perfections; 
in other words, that he has promised he will continue to 
manifest and to do justice. Gcranted. But why is he 
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bound to keep his word ? Because there is a rieht and 
wrong in the case ; because, as an incident to this right 
and wrong, there is a moral obligation, a duty, which is 
firm and immutable. Here, undoubtedly, is firm footing ; 
but on the opposite system, which makes right and wrong 
depend on a mere enactment or volition, the obligation to 
keep his word may cease whenever he wills it to be so ; 
and his word, his law, his moral excellences may all sud- 
denly sink together, and the Being whom we worship as 
perfectly spouess and holy, may become a Spirit of un- 
mixed and unmitigated evil. 

^ 295. Of the proofs of this doctrine from the appeals which are made. 

in various parts of the Scriptures. 

(VnL) Finally, if we rightly understand the Revela- 
tion which God, in his great goodness, has made to the 
children of men, He has himself taken the ground, not 
only that the principles of rectitude are eternal and im- 
mutable, but that he himself, with all his transcendent 
excellences, is amenable, and desires to be considered 
as amenable, to them. He speaks of his throne not only 
as established, but as established in figkteottsness. He 
speaks of himself not merely as the Creator, not merely 
as a God of wisdom and power, but as a just, a holy, a 
righteous God. And these expressions are employeo so 
frequently and in such connexions as to place it beyond 
all doubt that they have a distinct and substantive mean- 
ing, and are not identical in their import with expressions 
which intimate his ascendency, powB*, or greatness. And 
not only this, he seems to have authorized the whole uni- 
verse of moral and intelligent beings (the human race in 
particular, among others) to act as arbiters and judges in 
the case, whether his character and conduct are not m all 
respects in perfect accordance with the requisitions of that 
fixed and immutable rectitude, which exists interwoven 
and imbedded in the very nature and constitution of 
things. He does not, in moral things, impose m^e arbir 
trary commands, but only such commands as he can sup- 
port by an appeal to their own moral judgments. And 
such appeals are actually made in a number of instances, 
as in the following passages : ^ Oh, my people, what 
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hftTe I done unto thee t And wherein have I wearied 
iheet. testify againit me I" ^* Come, now, and let us 
reamm toeeti^er, saith the Lord." And again he says, in 
a tone of authority and rebuke : '^ Yet ye say, the way 
(tf the Lord is not equal* Hear now, oh house of Israd, 
18 not my way equal 1 Are not your ways unequal V* 
He then goes on to state the ^at principles of his moral 
government, in their application to the wicked and the 
righteous, and appeals to them as judges whether he is 
not just And asain he says, ^^ And now, oh inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, be- 
twixt me and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done in it 1 Where- 
fore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes V* And in another passage, 
^ Thus saith the Loi3, what i$dquity have your fathers 
found in me, that they are gone far from me, and have- 
walked after vanity, and have become vain 1"* 

From these, among other passages of Scripture, it ap- 
pears that God does not require his rational offipring to 
approve his enactments on the eround solely of their pro- 
ceeding from himself, but is willing that they should ex- 
erdse their own powers of examination, and jud^e for 
themselves whether they are right or not But this im- 
plies that justice on the one hand, and command or law 
on the other, are different ; and that, whenever the law 
is just, it is not so merely because it is commanded, but 
for other reasons. And we may here with propriety in- 
quire, whether there is npt much satisfaction in the thought 
that the foundations of right and wrong, of virtue and 
vice, are thus deeply and immutably laid. If it w«re 
true that God himself could overthrow or demolish them, 
would it not be a source and occasion of great perplexity 
and dismay 1 For such a supposition would necessarily 
invdve die possibility of an utter change in his own 
character. Bf, in our contemplations of the Supreme Be- 
ing, it should occur to us, as a thing merely possible, that 
tiiose high perfections which we now reverence and 
adore could be transmuted into vices, it would certainly 
diminiidi our reverence, disturb our confidence, and fill us 
» Ezek. xnii., 30. MicahTi.,8. Isaiah i., 18 ; v., 3, 4. Jexem.u.,6. 
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with unspeakable alarm. But tlus certainly is poGsibl^ 
if the distinction of right and wrong is not fixed and im- 
mutable, but depends whoUy on the Divine Will. 

^ 306. Remaiks in conclasioii of what has been said on this subject. 

Such are some of the considerations which are com- 
mended to the attention of the reader. Here are others 
which we shall not particularly notice. For instancy 
the doctrine that right and wrong depend wholly upon 
law or enactment, even that of the Supreme Being, im- 
plies, of course, a knowledge of that Being. And yet 
there can be no doubt of the fact of our being so consti- 
tuted, that tribes of men, who are destitute of any cor- 
rect knowledge of the Supreme Being, and also atheists, 
who deny ana dsbelieve in his existence, are capable of 
forming the notions of right and wrong, of beUevinff in 
a standard of right and wrong, and of conforming their 
ordinary conduct to that standard, much in the same way 
and degree as the great mass of mankind. But we do 
not consider it necessary to remark further ; evidence 
more than enough has already multiplied upon us. 

In view of what has been said, we leave the subject in 
the hand of the reader with this single practical remark. 
That uprightness or virtue is an object to be contem- 
plated in itself, and to be loved and practised for its own 
sake. — ^It is to be loved, and honoured, and practised, not 
simply because it is commanded, not simply because it 
may m its results be beneficial, but solely for itself, and 
out of a regard to its own exalted nature. This is a great 
practical truth, which strikes at the r^ots of certain sys- 
tems of moral philosophy, that have too long had an m- 
fluence in the halls of education. There can be no ques- 
tion that it has a very injurious effect to teach youth that 
a certain thmg is virtuous or vicious, right or wronff, 
merely because it is commanded, or because it is benefi- 
cial. It is pernicious, because it lowers the standard of 
moral excellence ; and it is as false as it is pernicious. 
Virtue is not secondary to something else, but is primary ; 
it has an entity and a character of its own ; of all the 
objects in the universe, it is highest in rank ; it is the mat 
SUuminating point of mind,as the sun is the great iluuni'* 

Oo2 
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fitting centre of matter. And youth, bstead of being 
permitted to gase upon the ignis fatutts of expediency or 
any other fal»s fire of earth, should be taught to fix tneir 
eye upon that great and heavenly light, to contemplate it, 
to honour it, to love it They snoiud be so imbued with 
the loye of yirtue as to inquire, as it were by a sort of 
indmctf not whether an action is required by one high in 
power or promises to be beneficial, not whether it will 
advance the interests of a particular sect or party, but, 
in all cases, whether it is bight. With such a training 
of their moral dispositions, they will stand firm when 
everything is shaken and in commotion around them; 
they will have strength in themselves, a strength not of 
earth ; they will go forth amid the scenes of this dark 
world, surrounded with a light emanating from their own 
bosoms, and under the smiles of an approving God. 



CHAPTER V. 

MORAL EDUCATION, 
^ 897. SoggestioDs on the importance of moral education. 

We do not feel at liberty to leave the subject of the 
Moral Sensibilities without offering a few remarks, chiefly 
of a practical nature, on the subject of moral education 
in generaL It is peihaps unnecessary to occupy time in 
attempting to show the importance of such education, 
since no one can be ignorant of the deplorable conse- 
quences which follow from an utter neglect of it But, 
notwithstanding the general concession of its importance, 
it has ever heM a subordinate rank compared with that 
purely intellectual education which deals wholly with 
the mere acquisition of knowledge. 

While no one presumes to assert that moral education 
is unimportant, it must be acknowledged that it has been 
exceedingly neglected, in consequence of the greater 
value which has generally been attached to that training 
of the mind wfaidi has &Kclusive relation to its intellect* 



ittl part U seems to be a ftct generally admitted, thai 
dbiUren and youth have been taught with great zeal in 
everything where the head is concerned, in granunar, 
geography, arithmetic, ^eometiy, astronomy, and the 
uke, and in almost nothing which concerns the heart. 
No pains have been spared in &your of the intellect; 
while the sensitive part of our nature, the moral emo^ 
tioDs; the lower modifications of desire, and the aSectionSi 
have been left to take care of themselves. 

Supposing this to be nearly the true state of things^ 
every reflecting mind must contemplate it with regret 
and will look forward with great interest to the time 
when moral education shall at least be put on a footmg 
with intellectual, if it do not take the precedence of it 
Certain it is that a firm and ample foundation is laid for 
this species of mental training, if the doctrines which 
have been advanced m the course of this Work are cor- 
rect : FDI8T, that we have wieUedually the power of foim^ 
ing the abstract conceptions of right and wrong, of merit 
and demerit, which necessarily involves that there is an 
immutable standard of rectitude ; and, second, that, in the 
department of the Sensibilities, we have, in oorre^nd* 
ence with the fact of such an immutable standard, the 
implanted |»inciple of die Moral Sensibility or Con- 
science, which, in the Emotive form of its action, indi<p 
cates our confi>rmity to the standard of rectitude or divert 
^ency firom it, and in its Obligatory action autiborita* 
tively requires confixmity. We assert that we have here 
bass enouf^ for a consistent and durable moral educa* 
tion, especially when we take into view the close con* 
nezion existing between the conscience and the intellect, 
iparticularly thereasoning power. 

i^ ^ 298. The mind must be occupied at an early period either with good . 

j or bea principle!. 

It may perhaps be suggested here, admitting the gen- 
_ ed fyjct of the great importance of moral education, that 
it would be better to leave the subject of morals until 
persons are old enough to decide on all subjects of this 
nature for themselves. This su^^estion would be entitled 
to more weight, if it were possime in the mean while fior 
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the mind to remain a moral blank Bnt this does not 
appear to be the case. As the mind is ccmtinually oper- 
ative, it is almost a matter of course that it receives, and, 
as it were, incorporates into itself, moral principles either 
riffht or wrong. We are surrounded widi such a variety 
of active influences, that he who is not imbued with good 
cannot reasonably expect to be uncontaminated with evil. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the contaminaticHis of vice, 
it is necessary to preoccupy the mind by the careful in- 
troduction and the faithful cultivation of the elements .of 
virtue. Let the young mind, therefwe, the minds of 
children and youth, be made the subjects of assiduous 
moral culture. 

The doctrine which was formerly advanced by Rous- 
seau and others, that children and youth are incapable of 
receiving moral and religious ideas, and of sustaining a 
character on moral principles, is unsound in p(Hnt of fact 
and most pernicious in its tendency. All experience goes 
against it. In France, where it has found its most nu- 
merous advocates, its evils have been very deeply felt 
A recent French writer, who cannot be suspected of giv- 
ing unfavourable representations of his ooimtrymen with- 
out a cause, thinks that the vridely-spread domestic cor- 
ruption and miseries which he acknowledges to exist can 
be corrected only by a greater attention to early moral 
education. This remark implies that the origin of those 
evils is chiefly to be found in the abandonment ^or, at 
least, great rieglect) of such edycation^ without which, it 
must be obvious to eveiy judicious mind, that individual 
happiness will be exceedingly diminished, that the peace 
of families will be put at hazard, and that the props and 
securities of the commohwealth will be dislocated and 
swept away. 

^ 299. Of the time when moral initraction and discipline ought to coBh 

mence. 

We cannot but conclude, therefore, that a course of 
inoral training ought to be commenced at an early p^ 
riod. It is a truth sufficiently established, that we begin 
to learn as soon as we begin to exist The infant no 
sooner comes into the worlds thaoi the mind expands it* 
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self for the reception of knowledge as naturally as the 
flower opens its rejoicing leaves to the rising sun. The 
earnestness which it discovers as it turns its eye towards 
the light or any bright object, its expression of surprise 
on hearing sudden and loud sounds, its strong propensity 
to imitate the actions and words of its attendants, ^ 
show most clearly that the work of intellectual develope- 
ment is begun. 

While no one doubts this early developement of the 
intellect, it has not been so generally admitted to be true 
oi the pathematic and moral part of our nature. But 
there is no sufficient ground, as we have already had occa* 
flion to intimate, for a distinction in this respect; the de- 
velopement of the head and the heart, of the intellect 
and the sentient nature, begins essentially at one and the 
^ame time. It is true that the perceptive or intellectual 
action is necessarily antecedent in the order of nature; 
but the sensitive action, both natural and moral, follows 
oloflely and perseveringly in its train. And this also may 
be added, VIZ., that the developement of the moral nature 
in its leading outlines appears to be sooner completed. 
Facts and the relations of facts, which are the subjects 
of the intellectual activity, are infinite. But the great 
principles of morak, however multiplied they may be in 
their applications, are in themselves few and simple. 
Bow few persons of the age of fourteen or sixteen years 
have completed their attainments in knowledge, and have 
ftillv unfolded and strengthened all their intellectual pow- 
ers! And yet how many at the same age have estab- 
Ikdied such a decided moral character, eimer for good or 
evil, as almost to preclude the hope of a correction of its 
def<Mrmities in the one case, or the enhancement of its 
beauties in the other ! 

f 800. Of the discouragements attending a process of moral instractioii* 

And here we would remark upon one discouragement 
which frequently attends tlie efforts of ctliose who are so 
dtuated as to render it especially their duty to impart 'm^ 
struction to the young. We refer to the fact that it is 
sometimes, and but too frequently the case, that they see 
but little immediate good results from their labours. 
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They can see distinctly the advancement of their pupib 
in that knowledge which is appropriate to the inteUect, 
but are less able to measure their progress in what per- 
tains to the moral culture. Indeed^ they too often believe 
that their instniction is seed sown upon stony ground, 
which is not only unproductive at present, but is abso- 
lutely and forever lost 

This is a great mistake. The truth is, that nothing is 
lost The moral and religious instruction which is com- 
municated to the youthful memory, is deposited in the 
keeping of a power which may sometimes slumber, but 
can never die. It may lon^ be unproductive; it may 
remain for years without giving signs of vivification and 
of an operative influence, and yet it may only be waiting 
for some more favourable and important moment, when 
it shall come forth suddenly and prominently to view. 
No one, therefore, ought to be discouraged in the dis- 
charge of this du^. In nothing is the Scriptural decla- 
ration more likely to be fiilfilled in its richest import 
<< Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou sbalt find it 
after many days.'' 

Multitudes of illustrations might be introduced to con- 
firm the views of this section. How natural is the follow- 
ing incident ! And how agreeable, therefore, to sound 
philosophy ! — ^^ When I was a little child," said a religious 
man, ^' my mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and 
place her hand upon my head while she prayed. Ere I 
was old enough to know her worth, she diedf, and I was 
left much to my own guidance. Like others, I was in- 
clined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, and, 
as it were, drawn back by the soft hand upon my head. 
When I was a young man I travelled in foreign lands, 
and was exposed to many temptations; but when I would 
have yielded, that same hand was upon my heady and I 
was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in the days 
of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with it 
a voice in my heart, a voice that must be obeyed : Oh, 
do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin against th j Grod." 

^ 301. Of the importance, in a moral point of view, of adopting correct 

speculative opinions. 

But while we assert that there is ample basis in Hbt 
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mental cotistitittion for a mwal educatkm, lliat dns edu- 
cation ougbt to be commenced at an early peiiod, and 
that such a course €f training has its due share of en- 
couragements, we acknowledge that it is not an easy 
thing m a few words to point out the charactenstics, and 
to indicate the outlines of a system of moral culture. Ac- 
cordingly, we diall not attempt it any further than to add 
a few general suggestions. We proceed, therefore, to re- 
mark, that suitable pains ought to be takoi to introduce 
into the young mind correct speculatiye opinions. 
• It was seen in a former Chapter that the conscience 
acts in view of the facts which are before it It will fol- 
low, therejfore, if we adopt wrong opinions, whatever they 
may be, they will have an effect upon the consdence. If 
tb^ opinions be important, be fundamental^ they will be 
likely to lead U9 in a course which, under other circum- 
stances, we should regard as wrong in the very highest 
degree. The belief that men by nature possess equal 
rights, is in itself nothing more tban a speculatiye opin- 
ion ; but this opinion, simple and harmless as it may seem 
in its enunciation, is at this moment shaking thrones, un- 
binding the chains of millions, and remodelling the vast 
fabric of society. The opinion that the rights of con- 
science are inahenable, and that no one can rebate by 
Tiolent means the religion of another, is breaking the 
wheel of torture, and quenching the fure of persecution, 
and quickening into life the smothered worship of the 
world. The speculative opinion that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, appeared in the form of man, and by his 
death made an atonement for an, is a truth, simple and 
infective as it may at first sight appear, which has al- 
ready changed the lace of domestic and civil society, and, 
like a little leaven which leaveneth the whole lump, is 
secretly regenerating the whole mass of human nature. 

We infer, therefore, that it is highly important to con- 
sider well what truths we adopt The doctrine that it is 
no matter what we believe, if we are only ancere in it, is 
derogatory to the claims of human reason, and full of dan- 
ger. What persecutor, what tyrant, what robber, what 
assassin may not put in his claim for a sort of sincerity, 
and, in many cases, justly too ? It is a sincerity, a con- 
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scientioasMfiB) based on all the wisdom wUch humtti in^ 
teUigence in its best efforts can gather up, and notUng 
short of this, which stands approved in the sight of hur 
man reason and of a just Divinity. 

f 80S. Further lemurkt od the tame subject 

The important remark of the Saviour to his diaciplcs, 
** and ye shall know the truth, and the TRtrrBsball make 
you free," seems to have a connexion with this aibject 
It indicates that the truth, in other words, substantial and 
Mrell-balanced knowledge (whatever other aids and ap- 
pliances may be requisite in the progress of the refigious 
life), is naturally eflFecdve, in a very high degree, in the 
renovation of the character and the support of just mor- 
als. In that great day when all hearts are tried, our 
Conscience itself will frown upon us, as guilty of a great 
dereliction of duty, if we have not taken every possible 
means to enlighten it. 

The'fidse practices of heathen nations, as we have had 
occasion to see in a former chapter, are very many of them 
based on fake speculative opinions. The effect of their 
reception of the truth, as it is revealed in tiic Christian 
system, is at once to do away these practices. Touched 
by the quickening influences of divine knowledge, the be- 
numbed and torpid conscience starts into a newness of 
Kfe, and exercises once more its long-abdicated autfaoiity. 
The whole heathen world, so far as it has come under tl^ 
influence of the Gospel, is a proof of this remark. It is 
the Word of God, filled as it is with moral and religious 
truth, which is destined to be instrumental, under the su- 
perintendence of a beneficent Providence, <^ the rectifica* 
tion of the moral orrors of the human raoe* 

^ 308. Of the knowledge of the Sopiwne Bemg; and of the atn^ of lo- 

ligious truth generally. 

And, in connexion with what has been sakA in the pre* 
cedb^ section, we proceed to remark farther, that all 
morahty must necessarily be defective, in a greater or less 
degree, which proceeds on the principle of excluding bb- 
LiQioN. It is true that a man who is not religious (in 
other words, who has not a ancere r^ard for uie char* 
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acter and institutions of the Supreme Being) may do 
many things which are rieht and are morally commend- 
able, but he does not do m that is right; he comes short 
in the most, essential part ; and he thus throws doubt and 
perplexity, a sort of dimness and obscuration, over what- 
ever lustre might otherwise have shown itself in his other 
acts. In fact, the amount in which such a person fails to 
do ri^ht is so very great, as compared with the amount 
in wmch he does not fail to do n^ht, that it is almost a 
common remark, although not stnctly true, that an irre- 
ligious person does nothing right At the same time, al- 
though he may do some things right, yet his failure in 
infinitely the most essential point renders it impossible to 
speak of him, with any degree of propriety and truth, as 
a right, that is to say, as a just or holy person. 

We assert, therefore, that moral education must include, 
as a leading element, some instruction in regard to the ex- 
istence and character of God, and those religious duties 
Which are involved in the fact of his existence and char- 
acter. Our conscience, the office of which is to adjust our 
duties to our abiUty and the relations we sustain, impera- 
tively requires this. In the eye of an enlightened intel- 
lectual perception, Ood stands forth, distinct from and 
pre-eminent above all others, as an object infinitely ex- 
alted ; and a want of love to his character and of adhe- 
sion to his law is, in the view of conscience, a crime so 
grossly flagrant in itself as not to be atoned for by any 
other virtue. And not only this, a proper regard for the 
character of the Supreme "Being has such a multiplicity 
of bearings and relations, in consequence of the diffusion 
of his presence', and the multiplicity of his acts and re- 
quirements, that the crime involved in the want of it seems 
to spread itself over the infinite number of transactions^ 
which, taken together, constitute the sum of life. So that 
the doctrine of the enstence of (jod, received into the in- 
tellect, and attended, as it should be, with perfect love in 
the heart, is beyond all question the great foundation and 
support of a truly consistent moral life. 

^ 304. Of the application of the principle of habit in morab. 

The law of HAsrr, the nature of which, and some of its 
Vol. n.— H h 
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applications, have been explained in former chapters, has 
an important bearing here also. The more scrupulous and 
exact we are in the observance of the practical part of 
morals, the more easy it will become. Every repetition 
of morality, in whatever acts it may show itself, will 
strengthen the moral tendency. So that, at last, the whole 
life will run easily and vigorously in the path of rectitude. 

The utterance of the truth is morally right ; deviation 
from the truth, or utterance of falsehood, is morally wrong. 
And here, perhaps, we may find an illustration of the ef-* 
£ects of the law of Habit, in its connexion with morals. 
It probably has jcome within the reader's notice, that there 
are some men who, in practice as well as in principle, 
are exceedingly scrupulous in the utterance of the truth. 
When they repeat either what has come under their own 
observation or what they have learned firom the narra- 
tions of otiiers, they are strictly and seriously exact in their 
statement They are conscientiously anxious not to ad- 
mit the slightest deviation ; and this anxiety extends not 
only to the statement itself, but to the manner in which 
it is received and understood by others. They thus form 
a HABIT of veracity ; and those results, which might natu- 
rally be supposed to be involved in a case of habit, are 
witnessed. Such persons have so long and so steadily ex- 
hibited this trait of strict veracity, that it seems to be in- 
herent in them, something incorporated in the constitu- 
tion itself. No temptations, whether sudden or remote, 
are able to make them swerve from the truth ; and their 
assertion, whenever and wherever made, instead of being 
met with misgivings and monitory cautions, is readily and 
fully received by those who hear it. 

There is a second class of persons, who would esteem 
themselves injured in having their veracity suspected, but 
who have formed habits which render it necessary that 
their testimony should be carefully examined. We al- 
lude particularly to the habit which some have formed, 
of telling extraordinary stories, or anecdotes of whatever 
kind, which are intended and are calculated to interest. 
They consider themselves, in a measure, pledged to meet 
the interest which they know to be excited on the part of 
**»ose present, and are, therefore, und^ an extraordinary 
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hurried and raised tone of voice^ And it is an interest- 
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ing fact, that the suppression of the outward fflgns, which, 
in general, is a thing entirely within oor power, operates 
powerfully to suppress the internal passion. While, on 
the other hand, the outward manifestation, whenever it 
exists, the fierce look, the angiy tone, the violent action, 
generally imparts a renovated impulse to it According- 
fy, a habit of repressing the outward ^gns of Resentment 
will be found to give great power in properly regulating 
a state of mind which, whatever may be its c£aracter 
under other circumstances, cannot be otherwise than 
wrong, and deeply wrong, in its excess. 

It would certainly not be difficult to point out other 
applications of the principle of habit where it may ob- 
viously be made auxiliary to moral improvement. Our 
moral principles, however correct they majr be, will be 
of but little value to us, unless they are put into practice 
by being incoiporated into the daily and hourly series of 
living acts, it is thus that habits are formed, which 
give strength for the present, and abundant encourage- 
ment for the future. — ^Nor is this all. If our habits are 
the opposite of conscientious; in other words, if we dis- 
regard the suggestions of the moral sense, and, in repeat- 
ed and frequent instances, throw contempt upon its author- 
ity, the probability is, that the edge of its perception will 
be blunted, and that it will be partially paralyzed and 
weakened in its operation. It may be difficult, in some 
respects, to explain how this result takes place ; but the 
result itself seems to be beyond doubt In truth, it may 
be regarded as only one form or instance of what appears 
to be a general fact in our mental constitution, viz., that 
all the powers of the mind suffer under a system of in- 
activity and repression. Action, and action, too, in a 
given manner, is their natural food, their appropriate ali- 
ment ; and when, in consequence of any obstacles that 
may be thrown in their way, they are deprived of this, 
they wither away, and become gradually more and more 
undiscriminating and powerless, although it cannot be 
said as a general thing, certainly not in the case of the 
conscience, that they t^er an ansolute extinction. 
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CHAPTER I. 

mSORDBRED AND ALIENATED ACTION OF THE APPETITES AND 

PROPENSITIES. 

(f 307. Introductory remarks on ditoidwed senriciYe action. 

With what has now been said on the subject of our 
moral nature/we brin^ &e interesting and important de* 
partment of the Sensibilities, in its two leading forms 
of the Natural or Pathematic Sensibilities, and of the 
Moral Sensibilities, to a conclusion. In sajdng this, how- 
ever, we have reference to its regular and ordinary ac- 
tion, or that action which takes place in accordance 
with the ordinary and permanent pnnciples of the Sensi- 
tive nature. But it remams to be added fiirther, that 
there are instances here, as well as in the Intellect, of 
marked and disastrous deviations from the salutary re- 
straint which these principles impose. In other words, 
there is not unfrequently an action of the Sensibilities 
which is so far out of the ordinary or natural line of the 
precedents of the heart and the morals, that it may be 
properly described, sometimes as an imperfect or disor- 
dered, and sometimes as an alienated action. — ^It is to the 
examination of this subject, a knowledge of which is ob- 
viously necessary to a comprehensive and complete view 
of the Sensibilities, that we now propose to proceed. 

• 

^ 306. Of what is meant by a disordered and alienated state of the sen* 

sibilities. 

It may be proper to remark here, that an imperfect or 
disordered action of the Sensibilities may express merely 
an irregularity of action, something out of the common 
and ordinary course of action ; or, as the form of ex- 
pression is obviously a somewhat general and indefinite 
one, it may indicate something; more. When, for in« 
stance, this irregular and disoraered state passes a cer- 
tain limit, goes Myond a certain boundary, which is more 
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eadly conceived than described, it becomes Insanity or 
Alienation. That is to say, the merely irregular action 
becomes an insane or alienated action when it becomes 
so great, so pervading, and so deeply rooted in the mind 
that the individual has no power of restoration in him- 
self. So that it would seem to follow, in view of this re- 
mark, that there may be a disordered state of the mind 
which is insanity ; and, under other circumstances, a dis- 
ordered state of the mind which is not insanity, or, rath- 
er, which is less than insanity. But, in either case, this 
condition of mind is not to be regarded, nor is it, in point 
of fact, a sound mental state. Although we may not be 
able to say specifically in a given case that the disorder 
has reached the point of insanity, yet it is certain that 
the mind in this disordered state, whether the disorder 
be greater or less, is presented to our view in a new and 
important aspect 

Unquestionably a wide and interesting field of remark 
is opened here. Nevertheless, what we have to say will 
necessarily be brief, indicating rather the general trains 
of thought which naturally present themselves, than fol- 
lowing them out into minuteness of detaiL And*, in exe- 
cuting this plan, imperfect as it can hardly fail to be, we 
shall conform, so far as may be practicable, to those class- 
ifications of our Sensitive nature which have hitherto 
helped to aid our inquiries. 

^ 309. Of tbti disordered and alienated action of the appetites. 

Accordingly, we remark, in the first place, that there 
may be a disordered and alienated action of the Appe- 
tites. — ^It is^ well known that the appetites grow stronger 
and stronger by repeated indulgence. Whue the process 
of increased appetitive tendency is going on, there still 
remains, in the majority of cases, enough of remonstrance 
in tiie conscience, and of restrictive nnd aggressive ener- 
gy in the Will, to ward off that state of thraldom which 
is rapidly apjuroaching. But in some melancholy ca^es 
it is otherwise; the line of demarcation, which separates 
the possibility and the impossibility of a restoration, is 
passed ; and fixun that time onward there is nothing but 
interminable sinking. Such cases as these may undoubt- 
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edly be regarded as coming within the limits of some of 
the multipUed forms of mental alienation. 

The most frequent instances of mental alienation, ori- 
ginating in a disordered and excessive energy of the ap- 
petites, are to be fomid in that numerous class of persons 
who habitually indulge in the use of intoxicating drugs, 
particularly ardent spirits. When the person who indul- 
ges in the use of intoxicating liquors has so increased 
the energy of this pernicious appetite as really to bring 
himself within the hmits of mental alienation, there is no 
hope of a return by means of any effort which he him- 
self is capable of making He may have a clear per- 
ception of the misery of iiis situation; the desire of es- 
teem may still arouse within him the recollection of whal 
he once was and of what he still ought to be ; the con- 
science may still speak out in remonstrance, though prob- 
ably with a diminished voice ; the will may continue to 
put forth some ineffectual struggles ; but it is found to be 
all in vain. If left to himself, and not put under that re- 
straint which is proper to persons in actual insanity, it 
may be regarded as a matter of moral certainty, that be 
will plunge deeper and deeper in the degrading vice of 
which he is the subject, so long as theTemainiiig powers 
of life shall support him in the process. 

The individuals who are in this situation seem them-' 
selves to have a consciousness of this. They see clearly 
fhat in their own strength there.is no hope. In repeated 
instances, such persons have gone to keepers of penitei^ 
tiaries and other prisons, and earnestly entreated for ad- 
mis^on, on the ground that nothing short of strict seclu- 
sion within their massy walls would secure them against 
the ruinous indulgence of theii^ appetite. — ^^ The use of 
strong drink," says Dr. Rush (Diseases of the Mind, chap. 
X.), ^^ is at first the effect of free agency. From habit it 
takes place from neceadty. That this is the case, I infer 
from persons who are inordinately devoted to the use of 
ardent spirits being irreclaimable by all the considerations 
which domestic obligations, friendship, reputation, prop- 
erty, and sometimes even by those which religion ami the 
love of life can suggest to them. An instance of insen- 
sibility to the last, in an habitual drunkard, occurred some 
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yean aso in Philadelplua. When strongly lu^ed by one 
of his friends to leave off drinking, he said, * Were a 
keg of mm in one comer of a room, and were a cannon 
constantly discharging balls between me and it, I could 
not refram from passmg before that cannon in ord» to 
get at the rum.' " (S^, in connexion with this subject, 
ToL L, ^ 100.) 

^ 310. Disordered action of the principle of self-preservation. 

As we advance upward from the Ap{>etite6 to the re- 
gion of the Prqpenrities, such as the principle of self-pres- 
ervation, the desire of knowledge, the desire of society, 
and the like, we shall find the latter as well as the for-* 
mer, probably without an exception, subject, in certain 
individuals, to a greater or less de^ee of what may be 
termed a diseased or disordered action. We begin with 
the propensive principle of Self-preservation, or what may 
be designated, in other terms, as the natural desire of a 
continuance of existence. Tlus principle, like the others 
of the same class, although not ^en^ally in so marked a 
degree, will sometimes manifest itself under such circum- 
stances and in such a manner as obviously to show that 
its action is not a natural, regular, or healthy action. Per- 
sons under the influence of the disordered action of thQ 
Sinciple wUch is connected with the preservation of 
e, multiply, as they would be naturally supposed to do, 
images of danger and terror which have no existence, not 
likeness of existenoe, except in their own disordered 
minds. They not only see perils which are invisible to 
others, but are led to take a multitude of precautions, 
which, in the estimation of those around tfaem^ are alto- 
gether unnecessary^, and dven ridiculous. 

Pinel, under the head of Melancholy, mentions a case 
which may be considered as illustrating this subject ^^ A 
distinguished military officer," he says, ^^ after nfijr years 
of active service in the cavalry, was attacked with dis- 
ease. It commenced by his experiencing vivid emotions 
from the slightest causes ; if, for exarnp^, he heard any 
disease spoken of, he immediately believed himself to be 
attacked by it ; if any one was mentioned as deranged 
in intellect, he imagined himself insane, and retired mto 
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kis chamber full of melancholy tfaaqghts and inqnietadew 
Everything became for him' a subject of fear aiKi alarm. 
If he entered into a house, he was afraid that the floot 
would fail, and precipitate him amid its ruins. He could 
not pass a bridge without terror, unless impelled by the 
sentiment of honour for the purpose of fighting/'*' 

f 31 1. Disordered and alienated action of the possessory principle. 

There are instances, occurring with a oonsiderable de- 
gree of ff eqnenqjr, of a disordered or alienated action of 
the desire of possession or the Possessory principle. Some 
of these are voluntary ; that is to say, are brought about 
by a course of action, of which the responsibility rests up- 
on the individual. ' Others appear to be congenital or nat« 
ural.— Among the class of ooniirmed misers we shall be 
likely, from time to time, to iuid instances of the first class. 
There are individuals among this, class of persons who 
have so increased the energy of the Posses^ory prinqiple 
(Acquisitiveness, as. it is sometimes conveniently termed) 
by a long voluntary course of repetition, that its action is 
BO longer under the control of the Will, but has obvious-' 
ly passed.over into the region of mental alienation. Such 
probably must have been the case with a certain individ- 
ual mentioned by Valerius Maximus, who took advantage 
of a famine to sell a mouse for two hundred pence, and 
then iamisbed himsdf with the money in his pocket.-^It 
is difficult to tell, however, although a persdn may uur 
questionably become insane in his avarice, whether this i& 
actually the case in any given instance, or whether, not- 
withstanding its intensity^it falls in some degree short of 
alienation. 

. The reader will be able, probably, by consulting the re- 
sources of his own recollection, to understand the appH- 
cations of this subject Nevertheless, we take the liber- 
ty to delay a moment upon the well known an^ some- 
what singular case of Sir Harvey Elwes,of Stoke, in th/B 
county of Suffolk, England. Sir Harvey Elwes inherit- 
ed from a miserly mother, and an uncle of the same par- 
amonious disposition, the large propeiiy of J6350,OOO. 
This smgular individual, as is sometimes the case with 

* Finel, as quoted in -Oombo's Fttienoloey, Boston ed., p. 841. 

Vol. n.— 1 1 
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imsen, is said to hare punctaally discharged Jiisobliga« 
tioDS towards others^ and in some instances even to have 
conducted with liberality; but^in whatever concerned 
himself, his parsimony, notwithstanding his ^eat riches, 
was extreme and unalterable. When travelling, he ac- 
customed himself to great abstinence, that he might les- 
sen the charge of his maintenance; and for the same rea- 
son, he supported his horse with the few blades of grass 
which he could gather b^ the sides of hedges and in the 
open commons. Like his predecessor Sir Harvey, from 
whom he seems to have derived his title, and who was 
hardly less miserty than his nephew, he wore the clothes 
of those who had gone before him ; and when his best 
coat was beyond the abifity of any further service, he re- 
fused to replace it at his own expense, but accepted one 
from a neighbour. He was so saving of fuel that he took 
advantage of the industry of the crows in pulling down 
their nests ; and if any friend accidentally living with 
him were absent, he would carefully put out his fire and 
walk to a neighbour's house, in order that the same chim- 
ney might give out warmth to both. Although he never 
committed any of his transactioits to writing, h^ could not 
have been ignorant of his immense wealth ; but this did 
not prevent his beinff exceedingly apprehaisive that he 
should at last die with want. '^ Sometimes hiding his 
gold in small plircels in different parts of his house, he 
would ahxiously yisit the spot to ascertain whether each 
remained as he had left it : arising from bed, he would 
hasten to his bureau to examine if ifs contents were in 
safety. In later life no other sentiment occupied his mind : 
at midnight he has been heard as if struggling with as- 
sailants, and crying out in agitation, ^ L will keep my mon- 
ey, I will; nobody shall rob me of my property P ^lough 
no one was near to disturb him in its po&ession. At length 
this remarkable person died, in the year 3789, aged near^ 
ly eighty, and worth nearly a million."* 

^ 312. iDftancea of tbe second kind or f^rm of disordered action of the 

possessory principle. 

There are other instances of the disordered action of 

• Origin and Progress of the Passioijs (Anonymous), vol. i., p. 310. 
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the {Hindpk of Acquisilav^nessy i;?Iacb appear to be eo^- 
genital or constitutionaL In the case of the persons to 
'whom we now have reference^ the disposition to get pofih 
session of whatever can be regarded as property, wheth- 
er of greater or less value, shows itself, not only in great 
strength, but at a very early period of life. There are a 
considerable number of cases of this kind to be found in 
die writings of Gall and Spurzheim ; and there are some 
notices of similar cases in a few other writers. Dr. Rash, 
fer instance, in his Medical Inquiries, mentions a woman 
who was entirely exemplary in her conduct except in one 
particular. ^^ She could not refrain from stealing. What 
made this vice the more remarkable was^ that she was in 
easy circumstances, and not addicted to extravagance in 
anything. Such was the propensity to this vice, that, 
when she could lay her hands on nothing more valuable, 
she would often, at the table of a friend, fill her pockets 
secretly with bread. Shd both confessed and lamented 
her crime." 

Some of the facts which are given by Dr. Gall are as 
follows : " Victor Amadeus I., king of Sardinia, was in 
the cons^t habit df stealing trifles. Saurin, pastor at 
Geneva, though possessing the strongest principles of rea- 
son and rdigion, frequently yielded to the propensity to 
steal. Anomer individual was from early youth a victim 
to this inclination. He entered the military service on 
* purpose that he might be restrained by the severity of the 
discipline; but, having continued his practices, he was on 
the point of being cimdemned to be hanged. Ever seek- 
ing to combat his ruling passiotl, he studied theology and 
b^ame a- Capuchin. But his propensity followed him 
even to the cloister. Here, however, as he foiuid ©ply 
trifles to tempt him, he indulged himself m his strange 
&n^ with less scryple. He seized scissors, candlestick 
snuners, cups, goblets, and conveyed them to his cell. An 
agent of the government at Vienna had the singular ma-: 
ma for stealing nothing but kitchen utensils. He hirecl 
two rooms as a place of dcposite ; he did not sell, and 
made no use of them. The wife of the famous physician 
Gaubius had such a propensity to pilfer, that when she 
made a purchase she always sought to take something. 
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The Comiteases M« at Weesel, and P. at Frankfort, had 
also this propensity. Madame de W. had been educated 
with peculiar care. Her wit and talents secured her a 
distinguidied place in society. But neither her education 
nor her fortune saved her from the most decided propen« 
sitv to theft Lavater speaks of a physician who deyer 
len the room of his patients without robbing them of 
something, and who never thought of the matter after* 
ward In the evening his wife usied to examine lus pock* 
ets; die there found keys, scissors, thimbles, loiives, 
spoons, buckles, cases, and sent them to their reactive 
owners.*** 

§ 313. Disordered action of imitativeness, or the principle of imitation. 

The proof that there is in man a principle of DirrATioi^ 
which impels him to do as others do, is so abundant as 
probably to leave no reasonable doubt upon the candid 
mind. This principle, as compared with its ordinary op- 
eration and character, is found in.some individuals to ex* 
hibit an irregular or diseased action. M. Pinel, as he is 
quoted by Dr. Gall, speaks of an idiot woman ^^ who had 
an irrwsttble propensity to imitate all that she saw done 
in her presence. She repeats instinctivdy ^Si she hears, 
and imitates the gestures and actions of others with the 
greatest fidelity, and without troubling herself with any 
regard to propriety."! — Under the form of Sympa&etic 
Imitation, the disordered action of this principle becomes • 
veiy important ; so much so that we shall leave the sub- 
ject here, for the purpose of considerii^g it, more at length 
than we could otherwise do, in a separate chapter. 

^ 314. Dieordend action ef the principle of fociality. 

The principle of Sociality, obviously one of tfie im- 
planted propensities of our nature, taay exist with such a 
degree of intensity as justly to entitle'its action to be cdl- 
ed a disordered, and, m some cases, even an alienated ac- 
tion. In connexion with this remark^ it may be proper 
to revert a moment to the precise idea which we attach 
to the term alienation, consxlered as expressive of a state 
or condition of the mind. . There may be an imperfection 

 CJaU** W«*«i ^ >▼ , 4ia. eA., p. \9Sk. f TheMme^ ^ i^ p. 8S0. 
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of mental aetion/ there may be a disorder of mental ac- 
tion, which is nevertheless not an alienation of mental ac- 
tion. Theterm alienation properly applies to those forms 
of mental actbn which wee so much disordered as to set 
at defiance any efforts of the Will to control them ; in a 
word, they are involmitary. So that, in accordance with 
diis ^tement) there may be dther a disordered state of 
the principle of sociality, or of any <)ther principle (diat 
is to sajr j one triaich is imegular, but still is susceptible of 
correction under the efforts of the will), or iheee may be, 
whien this disorder is found to exist beyond certain lim* 
its, an alienated,.an insane state. But, although this dis* 
tinctim^ shoidd be ftdly understood, it is not necessary^ in 
the remarks which, for the most part, we have occasion 
to make, that we should.always keep it distinctly in view. 
But to return to our subject An irregular action> of 
the social principle, whether it be truly alienated or exist 
in some lighter foim of disorder, may show itself in two 
aq)ects which are entirely diverse from each other, viz., 
dither in a morbid aversion to society, or in a desire of 
society inordinately intense. — ^Persons to whom the first 
statement will apply are generally, and, for the most 
part, justly designated as Misanthropes. Under the in- 
m^ce of some sudden revul^on of the mind, of some 
great disappolBtment, of some ill treatment on the part 
of near relatives and supposed friends, or of some other 
powerful causijP, the natural tie of brotherhood, which: 
binds man to hi^ fellow-^man, is snapped asunder, and the 
soul flees to the rock aiid the desert never more to return. 
Such instances, the Timon of Athens of Shakspeaie, the 
Black Dwarf of Walter Sc'Ott, and numerous others, are 
too frequently found, not only xm. the recorded annakh of 
Iraman nature, but in almost ev^ one's personal experi*- 
ence, to require any minuteness of notice; 

4 315. Futheor remuks on tbe diaordered tction of the social [tropensity. 

There is another class of caises, which m their charac- 
ter appear to be directly the reverse of Hiose which have 
just been mentioned. — ^Individuals, whai they are cut off 
from society; particularly the society of tibeir friends, ape 
sometimes the subjects of a. misery injaxpres^bly. intense. 

Ii2 
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We have already had occasion to allude to tbe case of 
the young Foscari, who was banisbed from. Venice, and 
who died apparently in consequence of Ihe mete m&iUi 
anguish whicn he silffered. Cases were also mentioned 
of death resulting fromi solitary ccHifinement ki prison (^ 
148). There is an exceedingly painful diseasci founded, 
in a great degree, upon the disordered action of the so- 
cial principle^ which is termed by physicians Nostalgia, 
but which is more commonly known under the faminar 
designation of hohehsickness. . This disease, which is 
sometimes fatal, is said to have frequently prevailed 
among the Swiss when absent from theu« native couiifary, 
The Iwantiful sky which shone over them in their abseiiQe 
from their native land, the works of art, the aUuremeiKts 
of the highest forms of civilization, could not erase from 
their hearts the image of tb^r rugged mountains and * 
thdr stormy heaven& Hey had society enoi^ around 
them, it is true ; but it was not the society which thdtr 
hearts sought for, or in which, in existing^ circumstances, 
they could participate. They bowed diw heads undec 
Ihe influence of a hidden and irrepressible sorrow; and 
in many cases not merely pined away, but died in the 
deep anguidi of their separation. 

In the year 1733, a Rusauin army, undw the command 
of General Praxin, advanced to the banks of the Rhine. 
At this remote distance from their na&ve country, this se^ 
vere mental disease began to prevail among the Rua^ams, 
so mneh so that five or six soldiers every day became un- 
fit for duty; a state of things which threatened to affect 
the existence of the army. The progress of ftis home- 
sickness was terminated by a severe orda' fixim the com- 
mander (designed, probabi}^/ and which had the effect to 
produce a strong coimteracting stete of mind), that eveiy 
one affected witti the sickness should be buried alive.* 

^ 816. Of the diwnfdered aetkm of tb^.deaire of eftteeiv. 

Thffre maiy be h disordered action of the desire of Es- 
teem. . This principle is not only an original one, but, aii 
at. general thing, it possess^, ds compared with some of 
the other Propensities, a greater and more available 

* Dr. Ruth ^ the Diseases oT the Mind^ M ed., p. IIX > 
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amount of strength. It is a regard for the opinions of 
offaers (^a sense, of character, as w6 sometimes term it), 
which, in the absence or the too great weaknias of high- 
er principles, series to restrict tte conduct of multitudes 
within the bounds of decency and older. This principle 
is good and important m its place, and imder due regu* 
latlon ; but it is exceedingly apt to become irregular, un- 
restrained, and' inordinate in its exerdse. 'Dus view 
Arows light upon the diaraoter of many individuals. It 
is here, probably, that we may discover the leading de* 
feet in the character of AkibiadeS, a name of distin-* 
goished celebrity in the histoiy of Alhcns. His ruling 
passion seems to have been not so much the love of poww 
BR as the love of apflaitse. In other words, his great den 
sire was, as has been well remarked of him, *^ to make a 
Boise, and to furnish matter of conversation to the Athe- 
nians.'* 

Pope, in the First of his Moral Essays, illustrates this 
subject, in his usual powerful manner, in what he says of 
the Duke of Wharton ; the kev to whose character he 
finds in the excessive desire of miman applause. 

** Search then the ruling passion. There alone 
The. wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
This clew, once found, unravels all the rest, 
The prospect elean, and^Whatton stands con^Baa'd. ; 
Whsitob, the scorn and wonder of oar days. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of pbaisK. 
Born with wnate'er could win it from the wise, 
Wosaen and fools fenost like him, or he diet." 

The inordinate exercise of this propensity, as is cor- 
rectly intimated by Mr. Stewart, tends to disorganize the 
mind. The man who is under the influence of such an 
excessive appetite for the world's smiles and flatteries^ 
has no fixed rule of conduct ; but the action of his mind, 
his opinions, desires, hopes, atnd outward conduct, are 
constantly fluctuating with the changing tide of popular 
sentiment. It is nearly impossible that the piDars of the 
mind should remain firm, and without more or less of un- 
dermining and dislocation, under the operations of such 
a system of tincertainty and vicissitude. — ^Nor is this all. 
When persons who are under the influence of this exces- 
sive desire are disappointed in the posseasion of that ap- 
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probation and applause which is its natural fi>od9 they 
are apt to become melancholy, misanthropic, and unhappy 
in a very high degree. In fact, numerous cases of actual 
Insanity, if we look carefully at the statements of writers 
on the subject of Mental Aliena;&>n, may probably be 
traced to this source. 

And, where insanity does not supervene, there are some- 
times consequences scarcely less unfavourable. It is well 
knovm, that within a few years a number of gifted indi- 
viduals have been hurried to an early grave, in conse* 
quence of being held up to public contempt and ridicule 
in anonymous Reviews. . The case of Henry Kirk White, 
too keenly alive to the frowns and favours of pcqpular 
sentiment, notwithstanding his great and unquestionable 
excellences, will illustrate what we mean.* The cir- 
cumstance that the inordinate exercise of this desire is 
sometimes connected with distinguished vigour of intel- 
lect and .purity of moral sentinient, does not necessarily 
secure the disappointed and calumniated- individual who 
is the subject of it against great anguish of mind ; so 
great, in some instances,^ not only tp destroy happiness, 
but life itself* 

9 317. Disordered action of the desire of power. 

Men become disordered in mind, and sometimes actu- 
ally insane, not only by the inordinate indulgeitce of the 
desire of esteem and the desire of possession, but also, 
perhaps with no less frequency, under the influence of 
the exaggerated and intense diesire of power. They are 
looking onward and upward, with an excited heart and 
constrained eye, to some form of authority, honour, and 
dominion, till this desire, strengthened by constant repe- 
tition, becomes the predominant feeling.' Instances where 
the disorder of the mind arises in this way and exists to 
this extent are innumerable. But it is not always that it 
stops here. If the desire is suddenly and greatly disap- 
pointed, as it is very likely to be, the reaction upon the 
whole mind may be such as to produce disorder in all its 
functions, and le&ve it a wide mass of ruins. 

* Keats, the author of Endytnion, may probably be regarded as aa- 
ocbtrncent instaiM!^ 
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The histojry of those who are confined in Insane H09- 
ptals furnishes a strong presumption that such results 
lure not unfrequent Although the mind is deranged, 
the predominant feeling which led to the derangement 
seems sdU to remain. One individual challenges for 
himself the honours of a Chancellor, another of a King ; 
one is a memher of Parliament, another is the Lord May- 
or of London; one, under the name of the Duke of Wd- 
lington or Bonaparte, claims to be the commander of 
miffhty armies, another announces himself with the tone 
and attitude of a Prophet of the Most Hi^h. Pinel inr 
forms us, that ther^ were at one time no less than three 
maqiaci^ in one of the French Insane Hospitals, each of 
whom assumed to be Louis XIV. On one occasion these 
uidividuals were found disputing with each other, with a 
great decree of energy, their respective rights to the 
throne. The dispute was. terminated by the sagacity of 
the superintendent, who, approaching one of them, gave 
him^ with a serious look; to understand that he ought not 
to dispute on the subject with the others, ^nce they were 
obviously mad. '^ Is it not well known," said the super- 
intendent, ^ that you alone ought to be acknowledged as 
Louis XIV.?" The insane person, flattered with tUs 
homage, cast upon . his companions a look of the most 
maikal disdain, and immediately retired. 

^ 318. Disordered tetion of the principle of veracity. 

The principle of veracity, or the tendency of mind 
"which leads men to utter the tnith, appears to be an ori- 
miat or implanted one. This principle, either through 
habit or by natural defect, sometimes exhibits itself m 
strangely perverted forms. — ^Dr. Rush speaks of a lyino 
disease. ''It differs fxt>m exculpating, fraudulent, and 
malicidus lying in bring influenced by none of the motives 
of any of Uiem. Persons thus diseased cannot speak the 
truth on any subject, nor tdl the same stoi^ twice in the 
same way, nor describe anything as it has appeared to 
odier pefojple. Their falsehoods are seldom calculated to 
injure anybody but themselves, being for the most part 
or a hyperbolical or boasting nature ; but now and tiien 
they are of a mischievous nature, and injurious to the 
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characters and property of others. That it is a cor^ 
real disease [that is to say, in some way connected vnOi 
a diseased state of the body], I infer' from its sometimes 
appearing in mad people, who are remarkable for vera- 
city in the healthy states of their minds, several instances 
of which I have known in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Persons affected with this disease are often amiable in 
their tempers and manners, and sometimes benevolent 
and charitable in their dispositiona''* 

Enough pertiaps has been said on this i>art of our sul>- 
ject to give at least a general idea of it. The same 
train of uiought, and with scarcely any modification, will 
apply to all uxe original appetites and propensities. They 
are all implanted by the Creator of the mind ; they are 
all good in their place and under proper regulation ; they 
are all not only morally evil in their exaggerated and in- 
ordinate form, but are attended with more or- less of men- 
tal disorder, from the slightest shades of disorganization 
to the deep and teniUe miseries of petmane^insanify. 



CHAPTER n. 

SYHPATBETIC IMITATION. 
4 319. Of sympathetic imitation, and what is involved in it, 

We endeavoured, in its proper, place, to illustrate the 
natural origin and the prevalence of the propensity, to 
IMITATION. . In connexion with the general truth of th^ 
existence of such a propen^ty, it is proper to observe 
here that there is a siimordinate and peculiar form of imi- 
tation, which is deservii^ of a separate notice, and par- 
ticularly so on account ofits practical results. We speBtk 
now of whatJhas been appropriately termed Sympathetic 
Imitation. 

It is implied, in all cases of Sympathetic Imitation^ that 
there is more than one person concerned in them ; and it 
exists, in general, in the highest degree, when the num- 
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ber of persons is eonsidefaMe. Soaae oae or more of 
these individuals is strongly agitated by some internal 
^notion, desire, or passion ; and this inward agitation is 
expressed by tiie countenance, gestures, or other external 
lagns. There \s also a communication of such agitation 
of the mind to others ; they experience similar emotions, 
desires^ and passions. And these new exercises of soul 
are expressed, on the part of the i^mpathetic person, by 
similar outward signs. In a sii^le word, when we are 
under the influence of this form of imitation, we both act 
and feel as others. And this happens, not only in conse-* 
quence of what we witness in them, and apparently for 
no otiher reason, but it happens natarally ; that is to say, 
in virtue of an implanted or natural principle. The view 
which we are inclined to take of this prmdple is, that, 
although we may properly speak of it, on account of its 
close resemblance, as a modification of the more ordinary 
form of ImitativeBess, yet, on the' whole, it is so fisur dis^ 
tinct and specific in its character as to entide it to be 
regarded as a s^arate part of our sensitive nature. As 
such it might hi&ve been treated of in another place ; but 
in its ordinary action it is generally well understood ; and 
we liave delayed the consideration of it till the present 
time, because it is our {Hriilci{ud object to give some ao* 
GOimt of its disordered or alienated action. 

^ 320. Familiar insUnce^ of symjAthetic imitation. 

Afaundimce of instances (many of them firequent and 
&miliar) dww the existence of sncPATHEtic iiutatidn; 
IB other words, that there is in hiunan feelings, and in the 
signs of those feelings, a power of contagious communis 
eation, by which they often spread themselves rapidly 
from one to another. 

" In general it may be remarked," says Mr. Stewart, 
" that whenever we see in the countenance of another 
individual any sudden change of features, more especial- 
ly such a change as is expressive of any particular pas^ 
sion or emotion, our own countenance has a tendency to 
assinnlate itself to his. Every man is senable of .this 
when he looks at a person under the influence of laugh- 
ter or in a deep melancholy. Something, too, of the 
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same kind takes place in that sptam of the musdes of 
the jaw which we experience in yawniftg ; an action 
which is well known lo be frequently recited by the con- 
tagious power of example. £ven when We conceive^ in 
solitude, the external expresaon of any passion, the ef- 
fect of the conception is visible in our own appearance^ 
This is a fact of which every person must be oonscious, 
who attends, in his own case, to the result of the experi-* 
m«it ; and it is a curcumstance which has been often re- 
marked with resqpect to^ historioal painters, when in the 
act of transferring to the canvass the glowing pictures of 
ft creative imagination."* 

To these statements, illustrative of i^mpathetic imita- 
tion, may be added the' feet, that if there are a number 
of chilchen together, and one of them suddaily gives way 
to tears and sobs, it is generally the case that ail the 
rest are more or less affected in the same manner. An- 
other case, illustrative ef the same natural principle, is 
that of a mob when they gaze at a dancer on the slack 
rope. . Thej^ seem not only to be fiUed with the. same 
anxiety which we may suppose to eidst in the ropcKian- 
eer himself, but they naturally writhe, and twist, and bal- 
ance their own bodies as they see Yam do. It has also 
been frequently remarked, that when we see a stroke 
aimed and just ready to &11 upon fhe le^ or aim. o( «d- 
other person, we naturally iftnnk, and slightly draw back 
our own leg or arm, with. a sort of prophetic or anticipa- 
tive iknitation of the person on whom the blow is about 
to be inflicted. Hysterical paroxysms are said to have 
been sometimes produced at witnessing die eadnbitiiat of 
the pathetic parts of a drama. And even the convulsions 
of epilepsy have been excited 1^ the mere right of a per- 
son afflicted with them. 

^321. Of sympathetic imitation in large multitudes. 

It has been often noticed, thatlhe. power of sympathotic 
imitation has been rendered intense nearly in proporticHi 
to the numbers assemblied together. — ^In a large army, if 
the voice of triumph and joy be raised in a sit^le column, 
it immediately extends through the whole. On the other 

* Stewart's Elements, vol. iii., chap. ii. 
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hand, if a wangle column be struck with paiuc, and ex- 
hibit external si^ of terror by flight or otherwise, the 
whole army is hkelv to become rapidly infected. The 
tremendous power oi the mobs which are often collected 
in large cities, may be explained, in part, on the same 
principle. The dark cloud that is standing upon the 
brow of one is seen soon to gather in darkness upon the 
^w of his neighbour, and thus to props^ate itself rap- 
idly in every direction, till one universal gloom of ven- 
geance settles broadly and blackly upon the moving sea 
of the multitude. 

Similar results are sometimes witnessed in large delib* 
erative assembUes. The art of the orator introduces a 
common feeling, which glows simultaneously in their bo- 
soms. Soon some one, either sustained by weaker nerves 
or under the influence of stronger internal impulses, gives 
signs of bodiljr a^tation. Those who sit nearest will 
probably next imbibe the contagion^ which spreads and 
increases until the whole assembly is in a tumult The 
spiead of this sympathetic commumcation will be i)articu- 
larly rapid if the first instances of emotion and action are 
of a decided and strong character. — The statements which 
have been made are matters of common observation, and 
can hardly be supposed to have escaped the notice of 
any. But there are various other facts on record of a 
less common character, although involving essentially the 
same piinciples. 

' ^ 323. Of the animal magnetism of M. Meaner in connexion wi^ thia 

subject. 

About the year 1784, M. Mesner, of Vienna, professed 
to perform various and important cures by what he call- 
ed animal magnetism. As this new mode of healing was 
introduced into France, and much interest was felt on the 
subject, Louis the Sixteenth appomted a number of per- 
sons to examine into it ; among whom were Lavoisier, 
Bailly, ani Dr. Franklin, at that time American minister 
at Paris. On inquiry, it appeared that it was common in 
the process to assemble a considerable number of patients 
together. The patients were placed round a circtflar box 
or bucket of oak, the lid of which was pierced with a 

Vol. H,r-K k 
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number oif holes, through which there issued moveable 
and cunred branches of iron. These branches were to 
be applied by the patient to the diseased part The com- 
missionersi who were witnesses to these proceedings, 
found that no effect was produced at first. The patients 
usually sat an hour, and sometimes two, before the crias 
came on ; bang connected with each other, meanwhile, 
by means of a cord passed round their bodies. At length 
some one, wearied and nervous, and with feelings evi- 
dently much excited, was thrown into extraordinary con- 
vulsions. And, in a short time, the whole body of pa- 
tients became similarly affected, in a greater or. less de- 
gree. But the commissioners themsaves, after having 
witnessed these nngular results, consented to become the 
subjects of these experiments in their own persons. But 
they testify that no effect was produced upon them. They 
also aver, when the process was gone through on perscms 
alone, the same enects were not produced as when a 
number were together, provided the attempt were made 
for the first time. In the following extract they seem to 
attribute the results partly to imagination and partly to 
qrmpathy, that is to say, to Sympathetic Imitation. 

*'The magnetism, then," the commissioners remark, 
'^ or, rather, uie operations of the imagmation, are equal- 
ly discoverable at the theatre, in the camp, and in all nu- 
merous assemblies, as at the bucket ; acting, indeed, by 
different means, but producing similar effects. The 
bucket is surrounded with a crowd of patients ; the sen-, 
sations are continually communicated and recommunica- 
ted ; the nerves are at last worn out with this exercise, 
and the woman of most sensibility in the company gives 
the signal. In the mean time, the men, who are witness- 
es of these emotions, partake of them in proportion to 
their nervous sensibility ; and those with whom this sen- 
sibility is greatest and most easily excited, become them- 
selves the subjects of a crisis. 

" This irritable disposition, partly natural and partly 
acquired, becomes in each sex habitual. The sensations 
having been felt once or oftener, nothing is now neces- 
sary but to recall the memory of them, and to exalt the 
imagmation to the same degree m order to operate the 
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same effects. The public process is ho longer necessaty» 
You have only to conduct the finger and the rod of iron 
before the countenance, and to repeat the accustomed 
ceremonies. In many cases the experiment succeeds, 
even when the patient is blindfolded, and, without any 
actual exhibition of the signs, is made to believe that 
they are repeated as formerly. The ideas are re-excited ; 
the sensations are reproduced ; while the imagination, 
employing its accustomed instruments and resuming its 
former routes, gives birth to the same phenomena."* 

^ 333. Instance of sympathetic imitation at the poorhouse at Haerlem. 

Multitudes of other facts, equally well attested, show 
the sympathetic connexion between mind and mind, and 
the sympathy between the mind and the nervous and 
muscular system. Few are more interesting or decisive 
than what is stated to have occurred at Haerlem under 
ihe inspection of Boerhave. — ^^ In the house of charity at 
Haerlem," sa^^s the account, ^^ a ^1, under the impression 
of terror, fell into a convulsive disease, which returned in 
regular paroxysms. One of the by-standers, intent upon 
assisting her, was seized with a similar fit, which also re- 
curred at intervals; and on the day following another was 
attacked ; then a third, and a fourth ; in short, almost the 
whole of the children, both girls and boys, were afiSicted 
with these convulsions. No sooner was one seized, than 
the sight brought on. the paroxysm in almost all the rest 
at the same time. Under these distressing circumstances, 
die physicians exhibited all the powerful anti-epileptic 
medicines with which their art funushed them, but m vain. 
They then applied to Boerhave, who, compassionating 
the wretched condition of the poor children, repaired to 
Haerlem ; and, while he was inquiring into the matter, 
one of them was seized with a fit, and immediately he 
saw several others attacked with a species of epileptic 
convulsion. It presently occurred to tikis sagacious phy- 
sician, that, as tl^ best medicines had been skilfully ad- 
ministered, and as the propagation of the disease from 
one to another appeared to depend on the imagination 

-■ Rappottfl des Gommissairea charges par le Roi» de TExamen da 
Magaeli9aao Animal (aa quoted by Stewart). 
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[the qrmpitlij of imaginaticvi]) by preventii^ this im-» 
presrioQ upon the miBd, die disease might be cured; 
and his suggestion was successfully adoj^ed. HaTing 
previoudy apprized the magistrates of his views, he or^ 
dered, in the presoice of sll the childreny that several 
portable furnaces should be placed in different parts of 
the chamber, containing burning coak, and that iron, bent 
to a certain form, shomd be placed in the furnaces; and 
atken he gave these further commands ; that all medicines 
would be totally useless, and the only remedy with which 
he was acquainted was, that the first who should be seized 
with a fit, whether boy or ^rl, must be burned in the 
arm to the veiy bone by a red-hot iron. He spoke this 
with uncommon dignity and gravity ; and Hie children, 
terrified at the thoughts of this cruel remedy, when they 
perceived any tendency to the recurrence of the parox- 
ysm, immediately exerted aU their strength of mind, and 
called up the horrible idea of the buniing ; and were 
thus enabled, bv the stronger mental impresEoon, to resist 
the influence of the morlHd prop^isity/' 

^ 834. Other iuaUnces of this species of imitatioD. 

It would not be difficult to multiply cases similar to 
those which have been mentioned* A few years since, 
there was a man in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, who had 
a family of six children, one of whom became affected 
with the CHORKA, or St Vitus's dance. The others, in the 
indulgence of that thoughtless ^ayety which is natural to 
children, amused themselves with imitating his odd ges- 
tures, until, after a time, they were irresistibly affected in 
the same way. At this state of things, which seems to be 
susceptible of an explanation in no other way than on 
the principles of sympathetic imitation, the iamily, as 
may be naturally supposed, were in great affliction. 
The father, a man of some sagacity as w&l as singularity 
of humour, brought into the house a block and axe, and 
solemnly threatened to take off the head of the first child 
who should hereafter exhibit any involuntary bodily 
movements, except the child origmally diseased. By 
this measure, which proceeded on the same view of the 
human mind as the experiment of Boerhave just mentioi^ 
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ed, a new train of feelbg was excited, and the spell was 
broken,* * 

It may be added, that not only those in the same fami- 
ly and in the same buildup have been seized, but the 
contagion has sometimes spread from one to another (by 
the mere imitation of sympathy as we suppose) over 
whole towns, and even large districts of countiy. This 
was the case in a part of 3ie Island Anglesey, m 1796 ; 
^ and still later in this country, in some parts of Tennessee.f 

^ 325. Application of these views to the witchcrafl dehision in New- 
England. 

The doctrines of this chapter furnish, in part at least, 
an explanation of the witchcraft delusion which prevail- 
ed in New-England about the year 1690. In the first 
place, it is to be recollected, that the existence of witches 
and wizards, possessdng a powerful but invisible agency, 
was a part of the popular creed, and was generally and 
jfiilly believed. It is further to be recollected, that the 
])eople were, as a general thin^, very ignorant at that 
itime, a state of mind exceedin^y favpurable to any su- 
perstition or delusion of that siort ; and also that their 
' minds were kept in a state of constant and high excita- 
tion, not only in consequence of living scattered abroad 
and F^ote n-pm each other, but by residing, in many ca- 
sesy in the midst of dense and dark forests. 
. Under these circumstances, certain individuals, proba- 
bly under the influence of some form of nervous disease, 
became affected with pains in certain parts of the body, 
resembling the pain occasioned by the pricking of pins, or 
by sudden and heavy blows ; and in some cases became 
subject to certain involuntary motions of the body, similar 
to likose of the chorea, or St. Vitus's dance. Of course, in 
acoordance with the common belief, those mysterious per- 
sonages, popularly denominated Witches, were at their 
work, and ihe whole country, was at once thrown into a 
ferment It is not ea^ to conceive a more favourable 
.basis than this for the operations of the powerful principle 
of Sympathetic Imitation. The few cases of nervous and 

* Powers* Essay on the Influence of the Imagination, p. 82. 
f S00 £k}iDburg Med. and Surg. Journal, t^. iii.y p. 44$, 
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muscular disease which existed at first, were rapidly i»op* 
agated and multiplied on every ade ; and as the popu* 
lar belief ascribed them to the agency of Satan, manifesto! 
in the subordinate agency of witchcraft, the infetuation 
soon arose to the highest point. The accusaticms of in* 
nocent mdividuals as exercising the art of witchery, and 
the scenes of blood which followed, were the natural con- 
sequence. — Similar iriews will probably apply to the 
witchcraft delusions which, to the ruin of thousands of in- 
diyiduals, haye prevailed in other periods and countries. 

4 336. Fnetical results conneeted with the foregoing Tiew«. 

As sympathetic imitation, if it be correctly consid^ed 
as a distinct and specific modification of the more ordi- 
naiy form of Imitativeness, is to be regarded as an origi- 
nal part of our mental con^tution, we may well sii^pose 
it has its beneficial ends. But it is evident, firom the facts 
which have^been given, that it may also be attended, and, 
under certain, circumstances, is very likely to be att^ided, 
with results of a diflerent kind. Hence the direction has 
sometimes been given by physicians, that a free mfcereourse 
with persons subject to convulave attacks ought not to 
be unnecessarily indulged in, especially by such as are 
inclined to nervous anectioDS. And this precaxitiooary 
rule might be extended to other cases ; for instance, of 
madneas» ^ It is a question," says Mr. Stewart, in the 
chapter already referred iOy " wor&y of more attention 
than has yet been bestowed upon it by physicians, wheth- 
er certain kinds of insanity have not a conta^ous tend- 
ency ,J50Aewhat analogous to that which has just been re- 
marked. That the mcoherent ravings and frantic ges- 
tures of a madman have a singularly painAil dfect in im- 
settling and deranging the thoughts of others, I have more 
than once experienced in myself; nor have I ever looked 
upon this most afflicting of all spectacles without a strong 
impression of the danger to wMch I should be exposed 
if I were to witness it daily. In consequence of thas im- 
pression, I have 'always read, with peculiar admiraticMi, 
the scene in the Tragedy of Lear, wnich forms the tran- 
idtion from the old king's beautiful and pathetic reflec- 
tions on the storm, to the violent madness in which^ with- 
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oat any change whatever in his external circumstanoeSy 
he is immediately after represented. In order to make 
this tranation more gradual, the poet introduces Edgar, 
"who, with a view <» concealing himself from Lear, as- 
sumes the dress and behaviour of a madman. At every 
sentence he utters, the mind of the king, * whoBC vsU^ 
(as we are told in the preceding scene) were * beginning 
to turn/ becomes more and mcHre deranged, till at lengm 
every vestijge of reason vanishes completely.'' 

^ 327. Application of these views to legisUtive and other atsemblies. 

We have already had occasion to intimate, that the ef- 
fects of sympathetic imitation have been strikingly expe- 
rienced in public assemblies; and we may here add, when 
those effects have been strongly marked, they have sel- 
dom been beneficial. In all pohtical deliberative assem- 
blies, external signs of approbation and disapprobation 
should be in a great degree suppressed. There is gener- 
ally enough in the subjects which are discussed to excite 
the members, without the additional excitement (to use a 
phrase of Buffon) of ^ body speaking to body.^^ It is said 
of the famous Atih^an tribunal of the Areopagus, that 
they held their deliberations in the night, in order that 
their attenticm might not be diverted by external objects. 
And, without expressing an opinion on this practice, it is 
certainly not unwise to guard against the terrible influ- 
ences under consideration ; otherwise truth, honour, and 
justice will often be sacrificed to feeling. Every public 
deliberative assembly has probably furnished facts illus- 
trative of the propriehr of this caution. 

Sinular remarks will apply to reli^us assemblies, and, 
perhaps, with still more force; as religious subjects are 
more important, and, in general, more excitine uian any 
other. If, in such an assembly, the feelings of a few in- 
dividuals become so strcmg as to show themselves very 
decidedly in the countenance, and the movements of the 
body, and particularly by sobs and loud outcries, it will 
not be surprising if this state of thmgs should quickly 
spread itsefr through the whole body. In this way it is 
probable that serious evils have sometimes been experi- 
enced, and that true and false reh^ous feelings have 
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been confouixlecL It is trae that people may sometimes 
be led, by the mere power of sympathy, to attend to reli- 

S'ous things ; and so far, if there are no collateral evib, 
e result may be regarded as favourable; but, at the same 
time, it should be kept in recollection, that the feelings 
which are really propagated from one to another by mere 
sympathy, are not in themselves religious feelings in any 
proper sense of the terms, though they are often con- 
founded vnth them* 



CHAPTER m. 

I)ISORD£B£D jLCTION OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
4 388. Of the states of mind denominated presentiments. 

We now proceed to remark, that there may be a disor- 
dered action of the Affections or Passions, as well as <^ 
the lower principles of the Sen^tive nature ; and this re- 
mark is designed to apply to both classes of the afiections, 
the benevolent and those of an opposite kind. We do 
not propose, however, in this Chapter to confine ourselves 
very strictly to the Affections properly so called, but shall 
introduce some collateral or connected subjects, which may 
be regarded as too interesting to be omitted, and, at the 
same time, as too unimportant to require a distinct place. 
They may be expected, moreover, to throw indirectly some 
liffht upon the leading topic of the chapter. We begin 
with the subject of presentiments. 

Many individuals have had, at certain times, strong and 
distinct impressions in relation to something future ; so 
much so that not the least doubt has remamed in Ibeir 
ovm minds of its being something out of the common 
course of nature. It is related, for instance, of the non- 
conformist writer, Isaac Ambrose, whose reUgious works 
formerly had some celebrity, that he had such a striking 
internal intimation of his approaching death, that he went 
round to all his friends to bid them farewell. When the 
day arrived whigh his presentiments indicated as the day 
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of his dissolution, he shat himself up in his room and died. 
Mozart, the great musical composer, had a strong pre- 
sentiment that the celebrated Requiem which bears his 
name would be his last Work. Nothing could remoy 
tills impression from his mind. He expressly said, ^^ It is 
certain I am writing this requiem for myself; it will serve 
for my funeral service." The foreboding was realized. 
It is stated of Pendergrast, an officer in the Duke of Marl- 
borough's aimy, that he had a strong foreboding that he 
would be killed on a certain day. He mentioned his con- 
viction to others, and even made a written memorandum 
in relation to it And the event was such as he had fore- 
told it would be,* Henry IV. of France, for some weeks 
previous to his being assassinated by Ravaillac, had a 
distinct presentiment, which he mentioned to Sully and 
other men of his time, that some great calamity was about 
to befell him. 

Some cases of Presentiments can undoubtedly be ex- 
plained on natural principles. Some accidental circum- 
stance, a mere word, the vagaries of a dream, any '^tffing 
event, which happens, in the popular belief of thi^ lime 
and country, to be regarded as a sinister omen, may have 
been enough in some cases to have laid the foundation 
fcHT them ; and the subsequent fulfilment may have been 
purely accidental. Nor is it necessary, so far as we are 
able to perceive, to suppose that, in any cases whatever, 
thare is any supernatural or miraculous interposition. But, 
if this is not the case, it is difficult to account for the deep 
conviction which sometimes festens upon the mind, a con- 
viction upon which arguments and persuasions are found 
to make no impression, except upon the ground that the 
action of the Sensibilities is in some degree disordered. 
But of the specific nature of that disorder, the trait or 
circumstance which distinguishes it from other forms of 
lUsordered mental action, it is difficult to give any account. 

^ 329. Of sudden and strong impulses of mind. 

There is another disordered condition of the mind, dif- 
ferent from that which has just been mentioned, and yet, 
ia some respects, closely allied to it Some persons, 

* Bosweirt Life of Jotauout toI. ii., p. 48. 
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whose soundness of mind on all ordinary occasions is be- 
yond question, find in themselves at certain times a sud- 
den and strange propensity to do things which, if done, 
would clearly prove them, to some extent at least, de- 
ranged. As an illustration, a person of a perfectly sane 
mind, according to the common estimate of insanity, once 
acknowledged, that, whenever he passed a particular 
bridge, he felt a slight inclination to throw himself over, 
accompanied with some dread that his inclination nnght 
hurry him away. Such slight aUenated impulses are 
probably more frequent than is commonly supposed. And 
they exist in every variety of degree, sometimes scarcely 
attractinj^ notice, at others bearing the broad and fatsu 
stamp ofdangerous insanity. 

Dr. Gall mentions the case of a woman in Germany, 
who, having on a certain occasion witnessed a building 
on fire, was ever afterward, at intervals, subject to strong 
impulses prompting her to fire buildings. Under the in- 
fluence of these impulses she set fire to twelve buildings 
in the borough where she lived. Having been arrested 
on the thirteenth attempt, she was tried, condemned, and 
executed. " She could give no other reason, nor show 
any other motive, for firing so many houses, than this im- 
pulse which drove her to it Notwithstanding the fear, 
the terror, and the repentance she felt in every instance 
after committing the crime, she went and did it afresh."* 
Would not sound philosophy, to say nothmg of the requi- 
ffltions of religion, have assigned such a person to an in« 
sane hospital rather than to the block of the executioner ? 

The same writer, who has collected numerous valuable 
facts in relation to the operations <^ the human mind, 
mentions the case of a German soldier, who was subject 
every month to a violent convulsive attack. ^* He was 
sensible," he proceeds to remark, " of their approach ; 
and as he felt, by degrees, a violent propensity to kill, in 
proportion as the paroxysm was on the point of commen- 
cing, he was earnest in his entreaties to be loaded with 
chains. At the end of some days the paroxysm and the 
fatal propensity diminished, and he himself fixed the pe- 
riod at which they might without danger set him at lib* 

 Gall's Works, vol. iv.. Am. ed., p, 105. 
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erty. At Haina we saw a man who, at certain periods, 
felt an irresistible desire to injure others. He knew this 
unhappy propensity, and had himself kept in chains till 
he perceived that it was safe to liberate him* An indi- 
vidual of melanchofic temperament was present at the 
execution of a criminal. The sight caused him such vio- 
lent emotion, that he at once felt himself seized with an 
irresistible desire to kill, while, at the same time, he enter- 
tained the utmost horror at the commission of the crime. 
He depicted his deplorable state, weeping bitterly, and 
in extreme perplexity. He beat his head, wrung his 
.hands, remonstrated with himself, begged his friends to 
save themselves, and thanked them for the resistance they 
made to him.*'* 

^ 330. iDsanity of the affections or passions. 

From the instances which have been given, it will be 
seen that sudden and strong impulses, indicating a disor- 
dered state of the mind, may exist in reference to very 
different things, and also in very various degrees. The 
cases last mentioned were of such an aggravated nature, 
that they may properly be regarded as instances (and 
perhaps the same view will apply to some other cases of 
a less marked character) of actual alienation or insanity. 
And, as such, they may be correctly described as instan- 
ces of the insanity of the Affections or Passions. 

The insanity of the passions is a state of mind some- 
what peculiar, even as compared with other forms of in- 
sanity. The powers of perception, in cases of insanity 
of the passions, are often in full and just exercise. The 
mind may possess, in^ a very considerable degree, its usual 
abiUty in comparing ideas and in deducing conclusions. 
The seat of the difficulty is not to be sought for in what 
are usually designated as the intellectual powers, in dis- 
tinction from the sensitive nature, but in the passions 
alone. The victim of this mental disease does not stop 
to reason, reflect, and compare ; but is borne forward to 
his purpose vidth a blind and often an irresistible impulse. 

Pinel mentions a mechanic in the asylum Bicetre, who 
was subject to this form of insanity. It was, as is fire- 

* GalVs V^orks, vol. i., Am. ed., p. 389. 
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quently the case, intennkte&t He knew vlien the par- 
oxysms of passicm were coming on, and even gave warn- 
ings to those who were exposed to its effects to make 
their escape. His powers of correctly judging remained 
unshaken, not only at other times, but even injthe com* 
mission of the most violent and outrageous acts. He saw 
clearly their impropriety, but was unable to restrain him- 
self ; and, after the cessation of the paroxysms, was often 
filled with the deepest grie£ 

4 331. Of the mental disease teimed hypochondriasis. 

The seat of the well-known mental disease termed Hy-. 
pochondriasis is to be sought for in a disordered state of 
the Sensibilities. It is, in fact, nothing inor£ nor less 
than a state of deep depression, gloom, or melancholy. 
This is the fact ; and we never apply the term hypochon- 
driasis to a state of mind where such gloom or melan- 
choly does not exist ; but it is nevertheless true, that the 
occasion or basis of the fact may sometimes be found in 
a disordered condition of some other part of the mind. 
One or two concise statements will illustrate what we 
mean. 

One of the slighter forms of hypochondriasis can per- 
haps be traced to inordinate workings of the Imagination. 
The mind of the sufferer is fixed upon some unpromising 
and gloomy subject ; probably one which has particidar 
relation either to his present or future prospects. He 
gives it an undue place in his thoughts, dwelluig upon it 
continually. His imagination hovers over it, throwing a 
deeper shade on what is already dark. Thus the mind 
becomes disordered ; it is broken oft' from its ordinary 
and rightful mode of action, and is no longer what it 
was, nor what nature deemed it should be. 

There is another and stiB more striking form ot hypo- 
chondriasis, which is connected in its origin with an 
alienation of the power of belief. Ais in all other cases 
of hypochondriasis, the subject of it sufiers much mental 
distress. He is beset with the most gloomy and distress- 
ing apprehensionsL, occaffloned, not by exaggerated and 
erroneous notions in general, but by some fixed and inev- 
itable false belief. — ^Qne imagines that he has no soul j 
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another, that his body is gradually but rapidly perishisiff; 
and a thirdy that he is converted into some other aniioS, 
or that be has been transfonned into a plant We are 
told in the Memoirs, of Count Maurepas^ that this last 
idea once took possession of one of the piinces of Bcmr- 
bon. So deeply was he infected with tb^ notion, that he 
often went into his garden, and insisted on behig wateri- 
ed in conunon witli the plants around .hini. Some have 
imagined themselves to be transformed into glass, and 
Qth^ have failen into the still stranger folly of imagin- 
ing themselves deadv^*-What has been said confirms our 
remark, thatj» although h^ochondriasis is, in itself consid* 
^led, sealed in the- seaisifaiUties, yet its origw may soqae- 
tines be found in a disordered state of some other part 
of thendnd. 

It is also som^imes the case, that this disease origin 
nates ia a violation of some ^rm of sensitive action. It is 
not only, aa its dtpptoprnte position, seated in the sensL- 
InUties, but it sometwes has its origin there. It is rela* 
led of a certain ^Englishman, a man of gaieroos and ex* 
cdlent chajracter,tl^t his life was once attempted by his 
brother wi& a pistoL He suoceeded, however, in wrest- 
ing the pistol fiom his bnotfaer's hand, and, on examina- 
tion, foimd it to be double diarged with bullets. This 
transaction, as might be expected in the case of a pers^ 
of just and generous sentim^ts, filled him with such hor* 
ror, and with such di^t for the character of man, 
that he secluded himself ever after from human society; 
He never, allowed the visits even of his own children. It 
is certainly ea^ to see, that, under such circumstances, the 
sensibilities may receive such a shock as to leave the 
aubject of it in a state of permanent dissatisfaction and 
ghxmi. In other words, he may in this way and for 
suoh reason become a confinned hypochondriac 

^ ass. Of intermimioDs of hypochondxiasis, and of its remedies. 

The meiMBl disease of hypochondriacs is always und^>* 
stood to imply the existence of a feeUngof gloom and de« 
preasioa ; but this def^essed feeling does not exist in all 
oases in the same degree. In all instances it is a source 
of no small uahappinesi, but in some the wretchedness is 

Vol.. BL — ^L L 
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extreme. The greater Ixxiily pains are light in the com- 
parison. It is worthy of remark, howc\ er, that the men- 
tal distress of hypochondriasis is in some persons charac- 
terized by occasional intermissicws. An accidental re- 
mark, some sudden comWnation of idcasj a pleasant day, 
and various other causes, are found to dissipate the gloom 
of the mind. At such times there is not unfrequently a 
high fk)w of the spirits, corresponding to the previous ex- 
treme depression.— As this disease, even when mitigated 
by occasional intermissions, is prodigal ih evil results, it 
becomes proper to allude to certain remedies which have 
sometimes been resorted to. 

(1.) The first step towards remedying th6 evil is to in- 
fuse health and vigour into the bodily action, especially 
ftat of the nervous system. The nerves, it will be rec- 
ollected, arc the great medium of sensation, inasmuch as 
tiicy constitute, under different modifications, the external 
senses. Now the senses are prominent sources of belirf 
and knowledge. Consequently, when the nerVous flys- 
tcm (inchlding, of course, the senses) fe in a disordered 
state, it is not surpriring tiiat persons should have wrong 
sensations and external perceptions, and, therefore, a 
wrong' behef. If a man's nerves are in such a state that 
lie feels predsely as he supposes a man made of glass 
"^ould feel, it is no great woi^der, when we consider the 
constitution of the mind, that he should actually believe 
himself to be composed of that substance. But one ol 
the forms of the disease in question is essentially founded 
on an erroneous but fixed belief of this kind. Hence, in 
restoring the bodily system to a right action, we shall cor- 
rect the wrong belief if it be founded in the senses ; and, 
in removing this, we may anticipate the removal of that 
(deep-seated gloom which is characteristic of hypociion- 
driasis. — {2?) As all. the old associatioiSs of the hypo- 
chondriac have been more or less visited and tinctur^ by 
his peculiar malady, efforts should be made to break them 
up and remove them from the mind; by 'changes in the 
otjeicts with which he is most conversant, by introducing 
him into new society, or by tiravelKng. By these means 
his thoughts are likely to be diverted, not only from the 
particular Subject which has ddefly interested him, but a 
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new impolse is given to the wbole nund, which proquses 
to interrupt and banish that &tal fixedness and inertness 
which had previously encumbered and prostrated it — 
(3.) Whenever the malady appears to be founded on 
consideratioiis of a moral nature, the hypochondpaas may 
sometimes be removed, or at least alleviated, by the sug- 
gestion of counteracting moral motives. If, for instance, 
the despondeney of mind has. arisen from some supposed 
injury, it is desirahle to suggest all well-founded consid- 
erations which may tend to lessen the sufferer's estimate 
of the* amount oi the injury received. When the injury 
is very great and apparent, suggestions on the nature and 
dufy of forgiveness may not be without effect — ^But, what- 
ever course may be taken, it is desirable that the attention 
c^ the sufferer should be directed as litUe as possible to his 
disease,, by any direct remarks upon it It was a remark 
of Dr. Johnson, whose sad experience enabled him to 
judge, that conversation upon melancholy feeds it. Ao- 
cofdingly, be advised Boswell, who, as well as himself, 
was subject to melancholy of mind, ^' never to speak of 
it to his friends nor in company." 

§ 333. Disordered action of the passion of fear. 

The passion of feab, inasmuch as there are various ob- 
jects around us which are or may be .dangerous, is ob- 
viously implanted in us for wise purposes. But it not 
unfrequently exhibits an irregular or disordered action. 
This disordered state of the affection may discover itself, 
whrni considered either in reference to the occasion on 
wbich it exists, or in reference to the degree in which it 
^ exists. In some cases, for instance, it is connected with 
olgects which, in the view of reason* and common sense, 
ought' not to excite it Some persons are afraid to be 
alone in the dark; it is exceedingly distressmg to them. 
Others are afraid (so much so, perhaps, as to be thrown 
into convulsions by their presence) of a mouse, or a squir- 
rel, or an insect It vrill be necessary to refer to, and to 
nve some explanation of, cases of this kind, under the 
Sead of Casual Associations. . 

Again : fear may exist with such intensity as essential- 
ly to aiS&Gt the nund, and even cause insanity* Probably 
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the power of this paflflion is not weH anderstood. Ceitaia 
it is, that terrible results have often followed from the at* 
tempts of penons, particularly of chiMreD, to excite it in 
others, even in sport Many instances are on record of 
individuals who have been permanently and most mtu 
ously injured, other in mind or body, or both, by a sud- 
den fright 

Sometimes, espedidly when connected wkh peimanent 
causes, it gradually expands and strength's itself, till it 
is changed into DBSPAm. The distinctive trait of Despair, 
in distmction from all other modifications of fear, is, that 
it excludes entirely the feeling of hope, which exists in 
connexion with fear in other cases. Despair may exis^ 
therefore, in a greater or less degree, and with a greater 
or less amount of toentel anguish, in accordance with the 
nature of the thing, whatever it is, which occasicms it 
When great present or future interests are at stake, and 
tiie mind, in relsition to those interests, is in a state of de» 
^air, the wretchedness whidi is experienced is neoeflsa^ 
nly extreme. 

4 334. PenrenioDs of the benevolent affections. 

There are some singular perversions of the benevolent 
affections which are worthy of notice here. It is not 
unfrequently the case, that persons in a state of mental 
alienation are entirely indififerent to, and sometimes they 
even hate, those whom at other times they love most sin- 
cerely and deeply. It is, perhaps, difficult to explain this, 
although it is practical^ important to know the fact— 
Dr. Ri^, in 'speaking of a singular apathy or torpor of 
the passions, which .is scmietimes found to exist, says, ^^ I 
was once consulted by a citizen of Philadel{^a, who was 
remarkable for his strong affection for his wife and chil- 
dren when his mind was in a sound state, who was oc- 
casionally afiSicted with this apathy^ and, when under its 
influehce, lost his affection for them all so 'entirely, that 
he said he could see &em-butchered before his eyes witli- 
tut feding any distress, or even inclination 4o^ rise from 
his chair to protect them."-^2.) There »re other oases 
where there seems to be not merely an extinction of the 
benevolent affection, but its positive convention into hat** 
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tred. The satse pUiosopMc physician mentions the case 
of a young tedy who was confined as a lunatic in the 
Pennsylvaipa Hospital in the year 1802. One of the 
characteristics of h&r insanity was hatred for her &ther. 
She was gradually restored; and, for seyeral weeks before 
she was discharged from the Hospital, discovered all the 
marks of a sound mind, excepting the continuance of ^hi$ 
unnatural feeling of hatred. On a certain day she ac- 
knowledged with pleasure a return of her filial attachment 
and affection, and soon after w"as dischamed as cured.* 
— (3.) There are other cases where insanity is the indi- 
rect result of the mere intensity of the benevolent affec- 
tions. In cases of this kind the affections are so strong, 
so intense, that they are unable to withstand the shock of 
sudden and great opposition and disappointments. — *^ A 
peasant woman,'* says Dr. Gall, " became insane three 
times; the first at the death of her brod^er, the second 
at the deatti of her father, and the third at that of her 
mother. After she had recovered the third tinie she came 
to consaltme. As she was very religious, she complained 
to me of her nnfostunate disposition to be afilicted, at the 
loss of persons who were dear to her, more than reUgion 
permits ; an evident proof that she had yielded to grief, 
although she had combated it by motives which were 
within her reach,** pinel also mentions the case of a 
young man who became a violent -maniac a short time 
after losing a father and mother whom he tenderly loved, 
it is true that In these cases the poximate cause of the 
insanil^ is sorrow or grief; but the remote cause, and that 
without which the unfortunate result would not have ex- 
isted, is an unrestrained and excessive position of the be- 
nevolent affections. — ^It may be proper to «dd here, that 
sudden and strong feelings of joy have, in repeated in- 
stances, caused a permanent mental disorganization, and 
even death itself.-^" The son of the famous Leibnitz died 
from thia cause, upon his opening an old chest and im- 
expectedly finding in it a large quantity of gold. Joy, 
flx>m the successful issue of political schemes or wishes, 
has often prdduced the same effect Pope Leo X. died 
of joy, in consequence oi hearing of a great calamity thai 

* Rtiab 00 the Diseases of the Mind, p. 255, 345. 
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had befallen the French nation. Sev^al persons died 
from the same cause, Mr. Hume tells us, upon witnessing 
the restoration of Charles II. to the British throne ; and 
it is well known the doorkeeper of Congress died of an 
apoplexy, from joy, upon hearing the news of the capture 
of Lord Comwallis and his army during the American 
Revolutionary wat.*** 



CHAPTER IV. 

IH80RDERSD ACHON OF THE MOSJlL fiENSBEHUTEBS; 
^ 336. Nstttre of yolontary mora! derangement. 

Tmt moral, as w^ll as the natural or patheoiatic Seosi* 
Inlities, the Conscienoe as weil as the Heart, may be the 
subject of a grei^ or less degree of disorder and alien- 
ation. There are probably two leading forms, at Jeas^ 
of moral derangein«it, viz., voluntary, and natcheuu. or 
OQNaBNiTAL.-^In regard to voluntary iQOral derangement^ 
we remark, as an mteresting and practically important 
fact, that msm may lartuddv destroy his conscience* 
There is sound plulosophy in the \^ell>-]g3iOwn passage df 
Juvenal) ^nemo rspsnte Ftnx xuapissmus*" The troth 
implied in* this passage is unquestioqably applicable to 
all perscMis, with the exception of those it^ cases wheie 
the moral derangement ia natural or congenital. A man 
is not in the first iuslpnce turpi$simuSf or a villain, be* 
cause his oonsdenoe makes resistance, and will not let 
him be so. But if the energies of die will are exercised 
in oppositim to the Conscl)^ce ; if, on a ^stematiyc plan 
and by a permanent effort, the remonstrances of conscience 
are unheeded and its action rq)ressed, its energies will 
be found to diminish, and its v^ existence -will be put 
at hazard. There is no doubt that in this way the con- 
science may be So far seared as, to be virtually annihila- 
ted. Multitudes have prepared themselves for the great- 
est wickedness, and have become, in fact, morally insane 

• Ruah OB the Diseeses of the Mind, p. 339. 
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hy their own voluntary doing. There is a passage in 
Beaumonti, inlm** Kbg and no King/' which strikingly 
iadicatas the progress vt the mind in such cases. 

*' There is a method in man's wickedness ; 
It grows up by degress. I am not come 
So high M killiQg^of jnyself ; then tre- 
A hundred thousand sins *twizt it and me. 
Which I must do. IthaU come to't at Uut.^* 

* 

We say in such cases the coiiiscience is virtually anni- 
hilated* . And by. this seioark we meaui that it is inert, 
inefficient, dormant, paralyzed. We do npt mean that it 
is dead. The conscience nev^ dies. Its apparent death 
is impr^nated with the elementsi of a real and terrible 
resurrection. It seems to gather vivificatiou and strength. 
in the period of its inactivily ; and, at the appointed time 
of its reappearance, inflicts a stern 9nd fearful retribu- 
tion, not only for the crimes which are committed against 
others, but for the iniquity which has been perpetrated 
agaiDi^ilsd£' 

^ 936. Of accotmtabiKty in MnmiioB^wlth tUa foim of disotdertd eoo- 

if tihe moral sensibility, under the systan of rq>res8ion 
wMch has been mentioiied, refiases to act, the question ari- 
ses, whether, at such a time, a penMm is morally account- 
able for hii^ conduct As his conscience does not con-, 
demn him in What he does, is the transaction, whatever 
its nature^ a criminal one 1 There can be but one an- 
swer to HbSa question. If the individual is not condemned 
hy Ids conscienoe, it. is the result of his own evil course* 
\¥e may illustrate the subject by a case which is tmhafK 
jily too. frequent A man who commits a crime in a 
state of dnoodrenness, may plead that he wbs not, at the 
1im)e, aware of the guik of hia conduct And this may 
"be true. But he was guilty for placing himself iii a situ«» 
ation where he knew he would be likely to infisre othets,- 
or in some other vay commit imlawful acts. His tarime, 
instead of being diminished, is in &ct increased. It is 
twofold. He is guilty of drunkenness, and be is giutty 
of everything evil, which he knew, or might have knowil, 
woukL result from his dninkenness. 

In 1^ maimer, ^ man is not at liberty to plead that hd 
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"was not, in the commissioji of bis crimes, condeowied by 
conscience, if it be the fact that he has, by a preyioiis 
process, voluntarily perverted or hardened the conscience. 
On the contraiy, it would be fair to say, as in the case 
of drunkenness, that he has increased his guilt ; for he 
has added to ihe guilt of the thing done the antecedent 
and still greater crime of aiming a blow at ^e mind, of 
striking at the very life of the soul. Practically he is not 
8elf-<x)ndemned, for the mere reason that he has para- 
lysed the principle by which Ae sentence of self-condem- 
nation is pronounced. But in the eye of immutable jus- 
tice there* is not only no diminution of his guilt, \mt it 19 
inexpressibly enhanced by^the attempts to murder ^ if we 
may so exi^^^ it, the principle which, more than any- 
tbing else, constitutes the dignity and glory of man's na- 
ture. (See § 236, 337.) 

^ 337. Of naUinl or congenital moral denngeoieBt. 

The other form of moral derangement is NAtusAn or 
coNGBNiTAL. We do iiot IcDow that we are authorised 
to say that men are by nature, in any case whatever, ab- 
solutely destitute of a conscience ; not^ on the other hand, 
hirre we positive grounds fat assarting that this is not the 
elKse. There is no more inconsistency or impossibility in 
a man's coming into the world destitute of a conscience^ 
than there is in his being bomwithout the powers of 
memory, comparison, and reasoning, which we find to be. 
the case in some idiots. But certain it is, that there are 
some men who appear to have natiu*ally a very enfeebled 
ecnscience ; a conscience which but very imperfectly fiiJ- 
fils its office ; and who, in diis respect at le^st, appear to 
be constituted very differently from the ^at body of 
th^ fellow-men. Th^ exhibit an imfaeciUty, or, if the 
expression may be allowed, an idiacy of conscience, 
wUch unquestionably dimimsbes, in a very consideraUe 
decree, their moral accountability. . A number of those, 
writers who have examined the subject of Insanity have 
taken this view, and have given instances in mipport 
of it. 

"In the course of n^ hfe," says Dr. Rush, "I have 
been.oonsidted. iir three cases of the total perv^on of 
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die mtivnl £M;iiltie& One of them was in a young mani 
ike second in a young womaai^ both of Virginia, and the 
thin} Tvafi in the daughter of a citizen of Philadelphia. 
The last ivas addicted to every kind of mischief. Her 
ttrickediiess had no intenrals wMle she was awake, except 
when sdie was kept busy in some steady and difficult eui« 
pfeyment^' He refers also to instances in other writers. 
Dn Haslam, in his Obsenrations on Madness, has given 
two decuded cases of moral derangement One of these 
was a lad about ten years of age. Some of the traits 
which he exhibited were as follows. He early showed 
an impatience and irritability of temper, and became so 
miacbievous and uncontrollable that it was necessary to 
apjN>int a person to watch over him. He gave answers 
<mly to sach questions as pleased him, and acted in oppo* 
ntion to every direction. ^^ On the first interview I had 
with him,'^ says Dr. Haslam, ^^ he contrived, after two or 
tbree minute' acipiaintance, to break a. window and tear 
the frill of my shijrt. He was an unrelenting foe to. all 
china, glass, and crockery*ware. Whenever they came 
within his reach, he shivered them instantly. In walking 
the street, the keeper was compelled to take the wall, as 
he nnifonnly broke the windows if he could get near 
Aem; and this operation he performed so dexterously^ 
and with such safety to himself, that he never cut his in** 
gers. To tear lace and destroy the finer textures of fe^ 
male ornament seemed to gratify him exceedingly, and 
he seldom walked out without finding an occasion of in- 
dtdging this propensity. He never became attached to 
any inferior animal, a benevolence so common to the gen*> 
erality of children. To t&ese creatures his conduct wa^ 
tiiat of the brute. He oppressed the feeble, and avoided 
the society of those more powerful than himself. Con*^ 
nderable practice had taught him diat he was the cat?8 
master ; and, wheneveir this luddess ammai appiroacbed 
him, he plucked out its whiskers with wonderful rapidity ; 
to use his own language, ^ / must haoe ker bewd off J 
After ^tas operation he commonly threw the creature on 
the fire or through the window. If a litde dog came 
near him, he kicked it*; if a large one, he would not no* "^ 
tice it. Whra he was spcd^en to, he usually said^ ^I do 
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not t^hoo■e to answer.' When he perceived sny one 
who appeared to obBerve him attentiyely, he always said, 
* Now I will look unpleasant' The usual games of chil- 
dren afforded him no amusement; whenever boys were 
at play, he nerer joined them : indeed, the most sinsnlar 
part of his character was, that he appeared incapable <rf 
formbg a fiiendship with any one ; he felt no considera- 
tioos for sex, and would as readily kick or bite a girl as a 
boy. Of any kindness shown him he was equally inseur 
aMe; he would receive an orai^e as a present, aivi af- 
terward throw it in the face of me donor.'' 

This unfortunate lad seems sometimes to have been 
sensible of his melancholy condition. When, on a cer- 
tain occasion, he was coiulucted through an insanie hos* 
pital, and a mischievous maniac was pointed out to him 
who was more strictly confined than ^e rest, he said to 
his attendant, *^ This would be the right place for me." 
He often expressed a wish to die ; and gave as a reason, 
^ that Gh>d had not made him like o&er children." 

4 338. or moral accoantability in cases of natural or congenital moral 

derangement. 

The question recurs here, also, whether persons who 
are the subjects of a natural or congenital moral derange-^ 
ment are morally accountable, and in what degree. If 
there is naturally an entire extinction pf th^ moral sense, 
as in some cases of Idiocy there is an entire extinction of 
the reasoning power, which, although it may not fre- 
quently happen, is at least a supposable case, there is no 
moral accountability. A person in that situation can 
have no distinct perception of tirhat right and wrong are, 
nor can he be conscious of doing either right or wrong ixk 
any given case ; and, consequently, being without either 
m^it or demerit in the moral sense of the terms, he is 
not the proper subject of reward, and puni^ment ; He is 
to be treated on the principles that are applicable tp^diots 
and insane peisons gen€a:^ly. 

In other caste where the mental disorder is not so great, 
but .there are some i lingering rays of moral light, some 
feeble capability of moral vision, the person is to be judg<- 
ed, if it is possible to ascertain what it is, according to 
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y^hiit is givipn faiiti. If lie has btit 6ne moral talent, it is 
not to be presumed that the same amount of moral re- 
■sponsibility restsupon him as upon wiother who possesses 
ten. The- doctrine which required men, conadered ais 
subjects of reward and punishment, to be treated alike, 
iidtliout regard to those original diversities of structure 
which may exist in^ all the departments of the mind, not 
<HiIy tends^ to confound right and wrong, but is abhorrent 
to tiie dictates of benev^olence. Many individuals, through 
a misunderstanding of this important sulgect, have suif- 
fered.under tibe hands of the executioner, who, on prin(H- 
pies jof^rei^ion and strict justice, should have been ^i- 
cirded only in the aims of compassion, long-suffering, 
and charity. 



CHAPTER V. 

CASUAL ASSOCIATIONS 1h tONNEXION WITH THE SENSIBILrTlES. 
.^ 93^ Frtqu^ney ^t casual awooiations* and some instances of them. 

 bi the first "volume of this Work, which had especial 
relation to*^ intbllcxtt^ we gave some instances of Cas- 
ual Association, directing our attention to those that were 
oitgreat strength, and were wholly caused by accidental 
circumstances. Reference was made to the casual assG^. 
ciatioiis iH re^ct to the' place of sensation^ the ideas of 
extenaon and time, of extension and coloiff, &c. It is 
necessaiy, however, to: resume the ccmsideration of thfe 
\8at^ect m this place, and to illustrate the vast power 
iBdiich the laws of association ][>ossess over the Sensitive 
as well as over the Intellectual part of our nature. 

•By a thousand circumstances and in thousands of in- 
stances, thefeehngs are wrenched from their natural po- 
ation, and siioot forth and show themselves in misplaced 
and disproportionate forms. Casual associations, in the 
shape of antipathies, fears, aversions, prepossessions, re- 
morse, &G.^ are found seated in many: a mind, which is 
otherwise unembarrassed and unexceptionable in its ac- 
tion ; they have established their empire l^ere on immov'e- 
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able foundatioiifi, and are moorporated with the ix^ole 
mental nature. 

If it were otherwiie^ how could a man that would wilt* 
ingiy face a thousand men in bottle, tremble at a mooBe, 
a squirrel, a thunder^^shower, ait the trivial circumstance 
of placing the left slipper on the ri^t foot, or any othor 
very trifline thing i And yet such instances are witfxmt 
number. — It may be considered singular enough, but so 
it is, that some men cannot endure ths sight of a fish^ ed, 
or lobster; another person is disgusted at the sightof 
cheese, honey, ^gs, milk, or apfiaa ; another in eKoeed* 
iagly distressed ^1 even ooovulaed at the m^ of a toad 
or a cat, a grasshopper or a beetle. 

^ 340. Of asiociation in connezioQ with the appetites. 

We now proceed to give a few illustrations of this in- 
teresting subject, which has hitherto received so little at- 
tention. In doing this, it may be incidentally remarked, 
that the instinctive tendencies in man, which are but few 
in number, are in their own naluD» of such a fixed and 
decided character, as apparently to be. placed, in a great 
measure, beyond the reach of association. But it is not 
80 with the Appetites. On the contrary, they are sutject 
to very strong miluences from that source, as will appear 
by some statements. 

(L) Almost eveiy article which is capable of being 
masticated and digested, is made, in one oountty or aiv- 
oth^, an article of Sx>d. It is the case, at the same time, 
that there are many articles used as food in one country 
which are not used as food in anotbor. This didbrence 
in the manner of hving is to be ascribed, in many cases,' 
.to some early and 6xeA association. In some countries 
the people eat rats, nuce, firogs, lizards, horse*flesh,dog8, 
locusts, cat^r{HUai8, Slc* In other countries, in our own 
for instance, the associations adverse to the use (rf 8a<^ 
kinds of food are so strong, that it is next to imposEoble 
to overcome them. 

(IL) There are appetitive associations of a differesit 
kind. It is well known, for instanoe, that the i^petite 

 l;aiider*s Niger, vol. i., Am. ed., p. 170, 179— Liyes of Celebrated 
TttToUfln, Tol. i.) A411. ed.t p. lOS, 815« 
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for drink may be inflamed by a mere name, or the sight 
of a particular building or place, or the return of a cer- 
tain hour of the day. This unquestionably is tb^ result 
of a casual association. And the association may have 
become so strong, that the appetite is rendered wholly ir- 
repressible whenever such objects recur. — ^This is particu- 
larly true when the Hquor itself^ the rum, gin, wine, or 
brandy, is placed directly before the thorough-^oing 
drunkard. The appetite in a moment becomes so strong 
as to convulse the whole soul. He is agitated and rent 
with a sort of madness ; and rushes upon the object be- 
fore him much as the furious lion seizes and rends his 
keeper when he has accidentally seen and tasted his 
blood. 

^ 341. or casual aBsoeiations in connexion with the propensities. 

As we pass on from the Appetites to the consideration 
of that part of our Sentient nature which was examined 
under the head of the Propensities, we find some instan- 
ces of the power of association, both in strengthening 
and in annulling them. — ^Amon^ other Propensities which 
have a distinct and natural origm, is the desire of society ; 
but it is undoubtedly the case, that peculiar circumstances 
may operate either to increase this desire or to annul it 
altogether. All cases of decided and permanent Misan- 
thropy, for instance, are the work, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, of congenital alienation, not of nature, but ot 
circumstances. If a man of kind and benevolent feel- 
ings is exceedingly ill treated by one whom he has often 
favoured, it is possible, at least, that it will result in a 
fixed aversion to that person, which nothing can after- 
ward overcome. 

If a deep and permanent injury were inflicted, not 
merely by a friend, but a brother, me effect on the mind 
might be so great as not only to break up the original 
principle of sociability, but implant a decided and un- 
changeable hostility to the whole human race. Sudi 
treatment would lie so contrary from what the injured 
person had a right to expectj that the mind would be 
thrown entirely out of its original position, and with such 
force as to be unable to recover it. 

Vol. n. — M m 
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^ 34il. Other intUncm of eaiual aisociation in connezioii with the 

propensities. 

The deare of power, in the remarks which were for- 
merly made upon that subject, was regarded as an origi- 
nal propensity. This principle may become disordered in 
its action by becoming inordinately intense, and also in 
connexion with some casual association. Mr. Locke, in 
his Letters on Toleration, mentions the case of an indi- 
vidual, whose mind was so long and intently fixed upon 
some high object that he became partiaUy insane. He 
was, for the most part, rational at other times ; but, whoi- 
ever the object he had so earnestly pursued was mention- 
ed, it brought into exercise so many intense associations^ 
that he immediately became deranged. 

Although we might find it difficult to illustrate this 
subject fi*om the ordinary forms of the propensity to Im- 
itation, the power of casual associations qiay distmctly be 
shown in sympathetic imitation. If a person's feelings 
be from any cause so strongly excited as to show them- 
selves in involuntary bodily action, subsequently the mere 
sight of the person, place, or instrument ^at was pronn- 
nently concerned in the original excitement of the mind, 
wUl generally be attended with a recurrence of the sym- 
pathetic bodily action. After such results have followed 
a number of times, the association will become so strong, 
that it will be very difficult, if not imposdble, for the 
sympathetic person to repress the outward bodilj signs 
in all cases coming within the reach of the association. 

^ 343. Inordinate fear from casual associations. 

The same views may undoubtedly be carried into the 
higher department of the Affections or Pasdons. It is 
sufficiently evident, for instance, that the passion of peak 
is an attribute of man's nature ; and, in ordinary cases, it 
is susceptible of being subjected to the control of reason 
and the sentiments of duty. But this is not always the 
case. Casual associations are sometimes formed which 
no effort of reason and no calls of duty can rend asun- 
der. — We will endeavour to illustrate this subject by some 
familiar instances. 

Some persons have been exceedingly frightened by 
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fbander and lightning at early periods of life. The fright 
may have been occasioned eillier directly, or by the ac- 
tual terrific power and nearness of the explosion, or by 
merely seeing an exhibition of great fear in parents or 
others more advanced in years. And from that hour to 
the end of life, they have never been able, with all possi- 
ble care and anxiety, to free themselves fix)m the most 
distressing fear on such occasions. 

Casual associations, occasioned by some unfortunate 
circumstances in early life, have been the source of very 
great and irresistible fears in respect to death. The fear 
of death is natural, and perhaps, we may say, is in- 
stinctive; but it does not ordinarily exist in such in- 
tensity as essentially to interrupt one's happiness. And 
yet, from time to time, we find unhappy exceptions to 
this statement. Miss Hamilton, in her Letters on Edu- 
cation, gives an interesting account of a lady who suf- 
fered exceedingly firom such fears. She was a person of 
an original and inventive genius, of a sound judgment, 
and her powers of mind had received a careful cultiva- 
tion. But all this availed nothing against the impres- 
sions which had been wrought into her mind from infan- 
cy. Th^ first view which she had of death in her infan- 
cy was accompanied with peculiar circumstances of ter- 
ror ; and the dreadful impression which was then made 
was heightened by the injudicious language of the nurse- 
ry. Ever afterward, the mere mention or idea of death 
was attended with great suffering ; so much so, that it 
was necessary, by means of every possible precaution, to 
keep her in ignorance of her actual danger when she 
was sick ; nor was it permitted at any time to mention 
instances of death in her presence. So that the estima- 
ble writer of this statement asserts, that Ae often suffer- 
ed more from the apprehension than she could have suf- 
fered from the most agonizing torture that ever attended 
the hour of dissolution.* 

^ 344. Casual associations in respect to persons. 

That the Affections may be more or less disordered by 
means of casual associations, is further evident from what 

* Elementaiy Principles of Education, Letter iii. 
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we notice in the intercourse of indiTiduals with each oth- 
er. Men sometimes form such an ayendon to others^ or 
associate with them such sentiments of dread, that the 
connexion of the peiscms and the feelings becomes per- 
manent and unconquerable. — It has sometimes been the 
case, that a man of distinguished talents iias been defeat- 
ed and prostrated by anotiber, in an areument perhaps, on 
some public occasion ; and, although he harbours no re- 
sentment against his opponent, and has no sense of infe- 
riority, yet he never afterward meets him in company 
without experiencing a very sensible degree of uneasi- 
ness and simering. 

Persons have sometimes been ill treated by others ; and 
this occasionally forms the basis of an invincible associa- 
tion either of aversion or dread. The poet Cowper, in 
early life, suffered in this way. A boy of oruel temper, 
his superior in age, made him the object of long-contin- 
ued ill treatment and persecution. " This boy,*' he re- 
maiicB, ** had impressed such a dread of his figure upon 
my mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift up 
my eyes upon him higher than his knees ; and that I 
knew him by his shoe-buckles better than by any other 
part of his dress." 

An individual was once perfectly cured of madness by 
a very harsh and offensive operation. During all his life 
after, he acknowledged, with the most sincere gratitude, 
that he could not have received a greater benefit ; and 
still he was utterly unable to bear the sight of the opera- 
ten', it suggested so strongly the dreadful suffering which 
he underwent* 

Some men have an exceeding and unaccountable aver- 
sdon to the mere features and countenance of another, 
and cannot bear to be looked upon by them. A state- 
ment is somewhere given of a person of a noble family, 
who was not able to bear that an old woman should look 
upon him. Certain persons, in a season of merriment, 
which is not always wisely directed towards these hum- 
bling, infirmities of our nature, succeeded in suddenly 
and unexpectedly introducing him into the presence of 
one such, but the shock to his feelings was so great as to 
terminate in his death. 

* Locke's Essay, bk. iL, chap. 32. 
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4 345. Casual asaociation in connexion with objects and places. 

The mental operations^ in consequence of strong cas- 
ual associations, may be perplexed in their action in con- 
nexion with particular places and objects. ^^ Some per- 
sons," says Ih. ConoUy, in reference to this subject, " are 
mad and unmanageable at home, and sane abroad. We 
read in Aretseus of a carpenter, who was very rational in 
his workshop, but who could not turn his steps towards 
the Forum without beginning to groan, to shrug his 
shoulders, and to bemoan himself. Dr. Rush relates an 
instance of a preacher in America, who was mad among 
his parishioners except in the pulpit, where he conducted 
himself with great ability ; and he aJso speaks of a judge 
who was very lunatic in mixed society, but sagacious on 
the bench." 

^ I have known patients," says the same writer in an- 
other place, " in whom there was a tendency to mania, 
complain of the difficulty they found in guarding against 
dislike, not only of particular individuals, but of particu- 
lar parts of a room or of the house, or of particular ar- 
ticles of furniture or dress ; those momentary feelings of 
uneasiness or antipathy to which all are subject, becoming 
in them aggravated or prolonged."* In connexion wim 
the facts just stated, he mentions the case of an individ- 
ual who c^uld not bear the sieht of white stockings ; 
and of a certain Russian general^ who entertained a sin- 

gilar antipathy to mirrors ; so much so that the Empress 
atharine always took care to give him audience in a 
room without any. 

In connexion with this class of facts, it may be proper 
to refer a moment to a singular practice which is related 
of Dr. Johnson, and which is unquestionably to be as« 
cribed to some early and unfortunate association. His 
biographer has given an account of it in the following 
terms : " He had another particularity, of which none of 
his friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. ' It ap- 
peared to me some superstitious habit, which he had con- 
tracted early, and from which he had never called upon 
his reason to disentangle him. This was his anxious care 
to go out or in at a door or passage, by a certain number 

* ConoUy on Insanity, liond. ed., p. 98, SIS* 

Mm2 
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of steps from a certain point, or at least so that as either 
his right or left foot (I am not certain which) should 
constantly make the first movement when he came close 
to the door or passage. Thus I conjecture : for I hayC) 
upon innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly stop, 
and then seem to count his steps with a deep earnest* 
ness; and, when he had neglected or gone wron^ in this 
sort of magical movement, I have seen him go bacS: again, 
put himself into a proper posture to begin the ceremony, 
and, having gone through it, break from his abstraction, 
walk biisk^ on, and join his company." 

^ 346. Of ctsaal association in connexion with particular days. 

The same marked tendencies of mind may sometimes 
be discovered in connexion with particular da^s er other 
periods of time. Pinel mentions a lady who fancied that 
Friday was a day of ill omen and iU luck. ^^ She at 
length carried this notion so far that she would not leave 
her room on that day. If the month began on a Friday, 
it rendered her extremely fearful and miserable for sever- 
al days. By degrees, Thursday, being the eve of Friday, 
excited similar suarms. If ever she heard either of those 
days named in company, she immediately turned pale, 
and was confused in her manner and conversation, as if 
she had been visited by some fatal misfortune."* 

Statements, much to the same effect, have f>een made 
of an individual no less distinguished Uian Lord Byron. 
From some circumstance or other, he became deeply im- 
pressed with the belief that Friday was destined to be, in 
relation to himself, an unlucky or ill-omened day. Tliis 
was not a mere transitory feeling, which was under the 
control of his philosophy, but was deeply seated and op- 
erative. And, with his characteristic frankness, he did not 
hesitate to declare, or, rather, he took no pains to conceal, 
that his mind was actually under the despotism of this 
strange Influenccf 

We will subjoin here, as bearii^ some affinity to the 
cases which might properly be arranged under this head, 
an instance mentioned in the Encyclopedia Americana 

 Treatise on Insanity, Davis's translation, p. 140. 
t Mooters Life of ByroB, vol. n., p* 4dS, 
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by the author of the article on Memory. The statement 
is as follows : ^^ How strange are the associations of ideas 
which often take place in spite of ns. Every one must 
have experienced such. The writer recollects a melan* 
choly instance in the case of an insane boy in *a hospi* 
tal, whose derangement was referred to an irreverent as- 
sociation with the name of God, which occurred to him 
while singing a hymn in church, and of which he could 
not divest himself, the painfulness of the impression ma- 
king it occur to him more forcibly every time he sung in 
church, till his reason became unsettled.'^ 

^ 347. Antipathies to animals. 

Nothing but the fact of the existence and great power 
of casual associations can explain the circumstance that 
individuals have, from time to time, discovered a very 
great antipathy to certain animals. Tasso, according to 
his biographers, would fall into convulsions at the sight 
of a carp. Henry IK. of England could not be persua- 
ded to sit in the room with a cat. Admiral CoUgni, a 
mme justly renowned in the history of France, was so 
afraid of a mouse, that he could not be induced to admit 
one to his presence unless he had his sword in his hand. 

No man ever gave more decided proofs of courage than 
the celebrated Marquis de la Roche Jacquelin; but it is a 
singular fact (although no account is given of the origin 
of this strange association), that he could not look in the 
face of a squirrel without trembling and turning pale. 
He himself ridiculed his weakness in this respect, but 
with all his efforts he could not prevent the physical ef- 
fects which have been referred to whenever he was in 
the presence of that harmless animal. 

But we have an incident nearer home, which appears 
the less surprising, because we know the origin of it 
The late Governor Sullivan, of Massachusetts, when a boy, 
' fell asleqp under a tree, and was awaked by a serpent 
crawling over him. He arose in great terror, ran towards 
the house, and fell down in a convulsive fit. Afterward, 
through Ufe, he retained such aversion for everything of 
the serpent kind, that he could not see one, or even the 
picture of one, vidthout falling into convulsions. 
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Peter the Great, of Russia, who certainly was not want- 
ing in expansion and force of mind, was subject to a strong 
and invincible aversion of this kind. His bic^apher, 
without ^ving any explanation of it, merely mentions the 
fact as follows : '^ Nothing was so much the object of the 
Czar's antipathy as a black insect of the scarabeus or bee- 
tle kind, which breeds in houses that are not kept clean, 
and especially in places where meal and other provisions 
are deposited. In the country, the walls and ceilings of 
the peasant's houses are covered with them, particiQarly 
in Russia, where they abound more than in any other part 
of the world. They are there called iaraam ; but our 
naturalists give them the name of dermestey or dissecting 
scarabeus. 

^ Although the Russian monarch was far from being 
subject to childish fears or womanish fitncies, one of these 
insects sufficed to drive him out of an apartment, nay, even 
out of the house. In his frequent journeys in his own do- 
minions, he never went into a house without having his 
apartment carefully swept by one of his own servants, and 
beine assured that there were no taracans to fear. One 
day he paid a visit to an officer who stood pretty high in 
his esteem, at his country house, which was built of wood, 
at a little distance from Moscow. The Czar expressed 
his satisfaction with what wa^ offisred him, and with the 
order he observed in the house. The company sat down 
to table, and dinner was already begun, when he asked 
his landlord if there were taracans in his house. 

" ^ Not many,' replied the officer, without reflecting, ' and, 
the better to get rid of them, I have pinned a living one 
to the wall.' At, the same time he pointed to the place 
where the insect was pinned, and still continued to pal-> 
pitate. Unfortunately, it was just beside the Czar, in 
whom the unexpected sight of wa object of his aversion 
produced so much emotion, that he arose instantly from 
table, gave the officer a violent blow, and left his house 
with aU his attendants."* 

* St»lhin*s Original Anecdotes of Peter the Great, 
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41. Of the natural and necessary commanication of the mental statet 

* from one to another. 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with the predom- 
inant traits and the history of the human race, to be fully 
satisfied of the intention of Providence, that our internal 
experiences, including both the suggestions of the intel- 
lect and the emotions of the heart, shall be communicated 
to others. The saying is not more common than true, that 
man is not born for himself alone. Not only his family, 
and the friends who share in his private personal inter- 
course, but his country and the whole human race, pos- 
sess a positive degree of interest in him. He comes into 
existence in society ; he is tramed up in society ; his home, 
his permanent residence, is in society. It is there that he 
finds the theatre of his sufferings and his joys ; of all that 
he expects to endure, and of all that he permits himself 
to hope for, in the present life. 

And if it were otherwise ; if man had not, in fact, the so- 
ciety of his fellows, he would still not be in utter solitude. 
Let him be doomed to suffer the fate of the King of Bab- 
ylon, to be driven out, and to dwell with the beasts of the 
field, and he will not fail to make companions of them, 
and will take delight in it He will even, where nothing 
else can be found to respond to the wants of his heart, 
converse with inanimate nature, with the flowers and trees, 
with the storms and the lightning; he will bless the fruit 
that nourishes him, and the shade that protects him ; he 
will thank the blossom for its fragrance, and the distant 
waterfall for its pleasant sounds. — It may be asserted, 
therefore, with good reason, that a foundation is evidently 
laid in the human constitution for the intercourse of man 
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with lus fellow-man, and that such intercourse is essen- 
tial to his existence and his happiness. And hence it hap- 
pens that not merely our thoughts and feelings, in them- 
selves considered, but the mode in which they are to be 
communicated from one to another, becomes an interest- 
ing subject of inquiry. The mode, or, rather, the instru- 
ment by which this communication takes place, is Lan- 
guage in its various forms. 

^ 3. Meotal ttatet first expressed by gestures and the coantenuice. 

The term language, which is employed here in its most 

ireneral sense, and as standing for dl signs of thought and 
eeling, embraces everything that proposes itself for con- 
sideration in this part of our inquiries. But, in order to 
render what we have to say the more easily understood, 
we shall consider the general subject under the distinct 
and important forms of Natural signs. Oral or spoken 

r, and Written signs. And in the prosecution of this 
J we are first to consider natural signs, or such as a 
person would use who found himself incapable of em- 
ploying either written si^ or speech. 

It is worthy of notice m respect to any individual who 
is separated in very early life from the human family, and 
permitted to grow up without any instruction in the use 
of the organs of speech, that he will be entirely ignorant 
in what way to employ such organs, with the unimpor- 
.tant exception of bemg able to utter a few inarticidate 
cries. The story of the wild boy found in the forests of 
Lithuania in 1695, which is introduced, with some com- 
ments of his own, in Part First of Condillac's Origin of 
Knowledge, may be referred to, amone other instances, 
by way of confirming this remark. The same inability 
of articulate speech is noticed in those unfortunate indi- 
viduals who are bom deaf, and are commonly known un- 
der the designation of deaf and dumb persons. 

But these persons are not without language, although 
they are incapable of articulate speech, and alUiough we 
may suppose them ignorant of all artificial aids whatever 
in communicating thought The kindness of nature has 
not failed to make a provision for them, which serves, al- 
though in a limited degree, to enable them to reveiJ to 
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each other their thoughts and feelings. In the absence 
of other methods of mental communication, they are fur- 
nished with the visible and impressive language of ges- 
tures and of the countenance. 

The expression of the countenance, exclusive of the 
eye, depends chiefly upon two things, the change of col- 
our in the face, and the movement or play of the muscles. 
But in most cases we find the intimations of the face com- 
bined with movements of other parts of the body. Thus, 
the flushed countenance, with the hand uplifted, denotes 
in general an emotion of rs^e. In admiration or wonder, 
the countenance is animated with a quick play of the 
blood and muscles, the hand is elevated, and die body 
thrown back. A look, slightly illuminated with a smile, 
with none, or but a small motion of the body, is an indi- 
cation of satisfaction or peace. — But, without entering 
into a full description of these signs, it may be said with 
great certainty, ^at fear, contempt, derision, grief, disap- 
pointment, malice, feelings of the ludicrous, anxiety, deep 
thought, terror, despair, have their natural sighs. With- 
out me aid either of written or spoken language, they can 
be distinctly expressed by means of gestures, inarticulate 
sounds, and changes in the countenance. 

^ 3. Of the use made of nataral signs by the deaf and dumb. 

In proof of what has now been said of the capacity of 
natural signs for the expression of certain mental states, 
we may r^fer particularly to the deaf and dumb. As al- 
ready intimated, these imfortunate persons have a lan- 
^age of their own; that is to say, they have a system of 
mgns, partly natural and part of which they have been 
led to mvent, either by their wants, or because they have 
found pleasure in the employment. Let any person who 
has beeu familiar with the deaf and dumb, and has paid 
attention to their modes of communicating their feelings, 
be introduced into the company of an individual afflicted 
with that calamity who is an utter stranger to him. They 
are no sooner met together than they have the appear- 
ance of old acquaintances, speaking a common language. 
The deaf and dumb person will enter readily, and with 
much earnestness, into the mute conversation which has 
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been commenced ; and by means of that language to 
which he has been accustomed, will answer the various 
questions that are put to him. But the system of signs 
brought into use on such an occasion is founded, in a 
considerable degree at least, in nature ; it employs those 
elements of expression which God has given to all man- 
kind, and seldom goes beyond mere bodily movements 
and the language of the looks. 

There have been instances of a number of individuals 
in the same family unable to hear or to articulate. It is 
exceedingly pleasing to witness their quickness of inven- 
tion in fnumng theur vocabulary of gestures, and their 
readiness in conversing with each other by means of them. 
They interpret an incunation of the head, a movement of 
the hand or arm, a contraction of the muscles of the face^ 
even the slightest motion of the finger, as readily as anoth- 
er person who is able to hear can interpret the most fa- 
miliar words. — ^What a striking declaration do we here 
have, that, in the defect of oral and written signs of 
thought, nature has a resource which is antecedent to all 
other forms of language ! 

There are some slight gestures which appear to be ar- 
bitrary, but which are found to be susceptible of being 
traced back and resolved into others. Mr. Stewart re- 
marks, that an instructer of Deaf and Dumb informed 
him that his pupils (whatever part of the country they 
came from) agreed, in most instances, in expressing ab- 
sent by holding up the thumb, and di^ent by holding up 
the little finger. ^^It can be explained," he observes, 
'^ only by supposing that these gestures are abbreviations 
of those si^ns by which assent and dissent are generally 
expressed in the language t)f nature; and, in truth,' the 
process by which they were introduced may be easily 
conceived. For the natural sign of assent is to throw 
the body open, by moving the hand from the breast with 
the palm towards the body and the thumb uppermost 
The natural sign of dissent is the same movement, with 
the back of the hand towards the body and the little fin- 
der uppermost The former conveys the idea of cordial- 
ity, of good-humour, and of inviting frankness ; the lat- 
ter of dislike and aversion. If two dumb persons were 
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left to conyerse together, it is reasoiiaUe to suppose that 
they would gradually abridge their natural signs for the 
sake of despatch, and would content themselves with 
hinting at those movements, which could be ea^y anti- 
ciptel fiom the ccnnmen(4nent, and in this manner 
might raise those apparently arbitrary marks of assent or 
dissent which have just been mentioned." 

^ 4. Farther illustrations of the great power of nataral sigUi. 

The facts which have been already refeired to are a 
flofficient proof of its having been vnsely and kindly or- 
dered that there should be a Natural language. The 
beneficial results of diis provision cannot be misunder- 
stood in the case at persons who are by some accident 
cast among a people whose oral or written language is 
unknown, and especially in its connexion with me deaf 
and DUMB. These p^-sons come to their instructers not 
only weighed down by the pressure of other incidental 
evils, but ignorant, speechless, and wanting in confidence. 
The pupil and instructer have never before seen each oth- 
er, and they are unable to communicate either by means 
of speech or of written signs. But nature speaks in the 
dialect of the countenance and of action ; the pupil en- 
ters on his course of instruction, and in a single year 
learns, by the aid of signs, and cluefiy by the aid of nat- 
ural signs, the meaning of thousands of words. This is 
unquestionably ascribing great efficacy to natural signs, 
but' not greater than seems to be warranted by the follow- 
ing authentic statements. 

^^In the summer of 1818, a Chinese young man pass- 
ed through Hartford, Connecticut, in which place there 
is an Asylum for the education of the deaf and dumb. 
He was so ignorant of the English language that he 
eould not express in it his most common wants. The 
principal of die Asylum invited the stranger to spend an 
evening within its walls, and introduced him to Mr. Lau- 
rent Cierc, the celebrated deaf and dumb pupil of the 
Abbe Sicard, and at that time an assistant teacher in the 
Ayslum. The object of this introduction was to ascer- 
tam to what extent Mr. Clerc, who was entirely ignorant 
of the Chinese language, could conduct an mtelligent 

v^L. n.— N N 
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converaatioa with the feitigiier b3r rigos and gestures 
merely« The result of the experiment surprised all who 
were present Mr. Clerc learned from the Chinese manj 
interesting facts respecting the place of his nativity, his 
parents and their family, liis former pursuits in his own 
country, his residence in the United States, and his no- 
tioDB concerning Ood and a future state. By the aid of 
cqppropriate signs also, Mr. Clerc ascertained the mean- 
ing of about twenty Chinese words. When the conver- 
sation began, the stranger seemed to be bewildered with 
amazement at the novel kind of language that was ad* 
dressed to him. Soon, however, he became deeply int»- 
ested in the very expressive and significant manner which 
Mr. Clerc used to make himself understood ; and, before 
ene hour had expired, a very quick and lively int^change 
of thought took place between these so lately entire stran- 
ffers to each other. The Chinese himself began to catch 
file spirit of his new deaf and dumb acquaintance, and to 
employ the lanffuage of the countenance and gestures 
witn considerabk enect to make himself understood. 

*' About a year afterward^ the principal of the Asylum 
visited Cornwall, a small vUlage in Connecticut, where 
upward of twenty heathen youths were receiving educa- 
tion under the patronage of the American Board of Com- 
missionera for Foreign Missions. With the consent <Mf 
the principal of that institution, the principal of the Asy- 
lum one evening gathered around, him several of these in- 
teresting strangers, from the islands of the South Sea, 
and from different tribes of the North American Indians. 
The object of this interview was to ascertain how far a 
conversation could be conducted with them merely by 
agns and gestures. The result was similar to that in the 
case of Mr. Clerc's intercourse with the Chinese. Ques- 
tions were proposed to them on a variety of topics rela- 
ting to their own individual history and that of thdir fam- 
ilies, to the state of manners and morals in their respect- 
ive countries, and to their early reli^ous knowledge. 
For example, Thomas Hoopoo, a native of Owhyhee, 
was asked if his parents were living ; how many broth- 
ers and sisters he had; when he left his native shores; 
whether bis countrymen worshipped idols and sacrificed 
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human victiins; how the women were treated by the 
men ; what was the climate of his country; what its pro- 
ductions ; with many inquiries of a similar nature, all of 
which he wdil compreh^ed, and to many of which he 
repUed by signs. The meaning, too, of a number of 
Owhyhee words was ascertained by signs merely, and 
found to correspond with the import which had been pre- 
viously assigned to them in a dictionary which had been 
for some time preparing in the school ; and, indeed, in a 
variety of instances, the most correct meaning of such 
words was estaUished by the medium of signs m a more 
satisfactory way than had been previously attempted. 
Throughout this conversation the heathen youths appear- 
ed to take a deep interest, and to have a pecuhar apti- 
tude both in comprehending the signs which were pro- 
5>osed to them, and in inventing such as were necessary 
or a reply. 

" On the testimony of several of the South Sea island- 
ers, it appeared that not a few of the signs employed in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb are precisely the 
same which their countrymen use to supply the deficiency 
of, or to give emphasis to, their own comparatively barrel 
language ; a fact which had indeed been anticipated from 
the circumstance so often pbserved by the teachers of the 
deaf and dumb among their pupils, that mutes who meet 
for the first time are able to understand each other fully 
on many common topics ; the Author of nature having 
laid the foundation in the very constitution of our spe- 
cies, and in the structure and processes of the visible crea- 
tion, for a universal expression of the same ideas, on a 
vast variety of subjects, by similar signs."* 

^ 5. Of the iystem of signs existing among the North American Savages. 

It is an interesting fact in relation to the present sub- 
ject, that a sjTstem of natural sn^ is affirmed, on the 
most respectable authority, to exist among the Savage 
tribes throughout North America, which is universally un- 
derstood by them. A considerable catalogue of these 
signs has been given to the public by persons who have 

* T. H. Gallaudet's Essay on the Language of Signs, in the (Loik 
don) Christian Observer, Sept. and Oct, 1836. 
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travelled and resided maong the aborigiaal inhabitants, 
and hwe &us had ample opportunities of knowing. The 
following, among others, are instances. 

(1.) Sun. The forefinger and thumb are brought to- 
gether at the tip so as to form a drcle, and held up to-> 
wards the sun's track. To indicate any particular time 
of the day, the hand with the sign o£ the sun is stretched 
out towards the east horizon, and then gradually eleva- 
ted, to show the ascent of that luminary, until the hand 
arrives in a proper direction to indicate the part of the 
heavens in which the sun will be at the giv^ time.-^2.) 
NioHT, or SLBEPiNO at night. — ^The head, with the eyes 
ck)8ed, is laterally inclined for a moment upon the hand. 
As many times as this is repeated, so many nights, either 
with or without the additional notion of sleep, are indi- 
cated. And it will perhaps occur to the recollection 
here, that this is the sign for the same thing which is gen- 
erally found to be adopted by deaf and dumb persons. — 
(3.) Combat. The clinched hands are held about as 
high as the neck, and five or six inches asunder, then 
waved two or three times laterally, to show the advances 
and retreats of the combatants ; after which, the fingers 
of each hand are suffered to spring from the thumb to- 
wards each other, as in the act of sprinkling water, to 
represent the flight of the nussile weapons which are 
used by them. — {4) Prisoner. The forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand are held in the form of a semicir- 
cle, opening towards and near the breast ; and the fore^ 
finger of the right, representing the prisoner, is placed 
iq>right within the curve, and passed from one side to the 
other, in order to show that it will not be permitted to 
pass out, &c.* 

The epithet symbolic is sometimes applied to such 
combinations of ge^ures as these, but appears to be 
more generally applied to representative actions, which 
are either more formal and complicated, or in which the 
resemblance to the thing signified is less obvious, howev- 
er simple the action may be in itself. So that symbols 

* See vol. i of the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Long's Expedition from Pittabuiig to the Rocky Mountains, and 
Flint's Valley of the Mississippi, Letter xv. 
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(if (here be truly any distinction worQiy of beii^ retain- 
ed) diflfer rather in degree than in kind ; implybg either 
greater complexity, or greater remoteness between the 
sentiment and the action, than in ordinary imitative ges- 
tures. 

All travellers amon^ our Savage tribes furnish illustra- 
tions of symbolic actions, although until recently they 
have not been generally aware of the existence of a sys- 
tem of imitative si^ns by mere gesture. They accord- 
ingly tell us that friendly and peaceable sentiments are 
symbolically intimated when a stranger appears among 
a tribe carrying or smoking a large pipe of clay or mar- 
ble, adorned with feathers, which the Indians call a cal- 
VBfET. The method of confirming a treaty of peace is 
also symbolical, it being done by means of what the Sav- 
ages call a belt of wampum. This belt is composed of 
shells of different colours, .wrought into the shape of 
beads, which are strung upon thongs and strongly united 
together. The parties concerned nold the ends of the 
belt, and are thereby understood to signify reciprocal 
truth and sincerity. 

^ 6. Of the symbolic exhibitions of the Hebrews. 

Symbolical action is known to have been frequently 
employed in Oriental countries, owing in some measure 
to the great vivacity and bodUy actiyfty of the people. 
Those wiio are acquainted with the Bible know how fre- 

5[uently it was resorted to among the ancient Hebrews, 
t will be sufficient merely to allude to the following in- 
stances, which may be more fully understood by a refer- 
ence to the Scriptures. — ^Elisha directs Joash to shoot 
arrows out of a window eastward. Jeremiah, acting un- 
der divine direction, hides the linen girdle in the hole of 
a rock near Euphrates ; he breaks a potter's vessel in 
the aght of the people ; he puts on bonds and yokes, 
and gasts a book into Euphrates. Ezekiel weighs his 
beard, delineates the siege of Jerusalem on a tile, &c. 

It has sometimes been thought that such symbolic ac- 
tions were below the dignity of the prophetic office. In 
the view of the opposers of the Bible they have appeared 
mean, absurd^ and fanatical. But it ought to be remem.** 
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bered that it was the spirit of the times^ the feefing of 
the people themselves, which dictated those exhitHtiona 
It may further be said, that this is the spirit of all times 
and all countries where it is not controlled and sabdued 
by civilization, and that even civilization does not always 
subdue and exclude it 

4 7. Of the instinctiTe interpretation of ^ertam natural aigns. 

The meaning of many of those signs which are called 
natural is learned from experience. The action being a 
representative or imitation of the thins itself it necessa- 
rily suggests whatever is intended to be signified. BxA 
there are some which appear to be understood instinct- 
ively, and, of course, independently of eiq)erience; for 
instance, a smile, or hpvfxi^ or the signs of terror. The 
opinion that there is to a certain extent an original or in- 
stmctive interpretation of sims, appears to be maintained 
by writers chiefly on the following grounds. 

(L) We are clearly led in all our inquiries, whethtf 
of an intellectual or a physical kind, to the conclusion, 
that the ^reat Author of nature has some purpose or de- 
sign in his works. Now there can be no dispute, that he 
has furnished men widi a lai^e apparatus of natural sieps. 
Almost every desire and passion of the human som is 
capable of b&ng expressed in that way. Peace . of mind, 
the desire of knowledge, especially when quickened by 
any peculiar drcumstances, the benevolent affections, in- 
tensity of thought, the passions of joy and grief, all have 
their appropriate lan^ua^e, beaming in the eye, quiveringf 
on the lips, contcactmg m the forehead, reddening and 
dimpling in the cheeks ; and are rendered yet more em** 
phatic by the attitude, the gestures, and the tones of voice. 
It beong, therefore, an admitted facf^ that his Creator has 
fornished man with a system of natural agns, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that he has funiished him also with 
a corresponding power of interpretation ; and tha:^ man 
is thereby enabled^ at the very earliest period, to avail 
himself of the price which has thus kindly been placed 
in his hands. It is maintained that this is the probabiU:^ 
or presumption arising in the mere view of the focts ; 
and also that such presumption is supported by the anaU 
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ogy of other c^ses. 'We not only find, &r instance, in 
human nature, a love of the truth and a disposition to ut- 
ter it, but a corresponding principle of belief; and, by 
analogy, we should be led to expect, in like manner, a 
corresponding power of interpretation, where we find a 
sjrstem of jdgns susceptible of being interpreted. 

(2<) But there are other circumstances which seem to 
afibrd direct and positive proof of what we should thus 
be led to expect. — ^The power of interpretii^ natural 
signs is noticed at a very early period, long before the 
ability to- interpret arbitraij signs. Children understand 
the meaning of smiles and nt)wns, of a soothing or threat- 
ening tone of voice, of the expressions of joy and grief, 
at a time of life when they cannot be supposed capable 
of so much observation as to remark the connexion be* 
tween a passion and its external effect While they are 
months learning the alphabet, and years elapse before 
they can read a book with facility, they read and under-> 
stand the signs of nature as soon as their ears are opened 
to hear and their eyes to see, and without the aid of a 
laborious system of training. 

^ 8. Further evidence of thQ instinctive interpretation of natural signs. 

(3.) There is another train of thought tending to illus* 
trate this subject It is an undoubted matter of fact, that 
the knowledge of the intellectual operations and of &e 
passions cannot be fully communicated to their pupils by 
instructers of the deaf and dumb in the ordinary modes* 
They cannot here, as -in the case of extanal objects, write 
the name, and then point to the object in explanation of 
it They are obliged to rely almost wholly on natural 
signs, particularly tiiose of the coimtenance, m the expla«- 
nation of what is taking place within. And when an in- 
structer, who is well versed in the language of such signs, 
throws the worlrings of the soul into the looks, it is inter* 
esdng to see with what avidity and ease his unfortunate 
pupils decipher this dialect of flesh and blood and mus» 
cular motion. It cannot be said here that the power of 
interpretation dep^ids on the previous experience of the 
pupils, because we suppose the instructer (which is often 
tlie fact) is expressing mental acts and operations witb 
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which they have hitherto been unacquainted^ or with 
which, as existii^ in the mind of another, they cannot 
possibly be made acquainted in any other way. 

(4.) Those signs which are maintained to be suscepti* 
ble Oft an instinctiye interpretation affect us more than 
others. The passions of hatred, love, and anger interest 
us much more strongly when they are represented in the 
countenance than when th^ are expressed by mere 
written or spoken words. &) that, unquestionaoly, we 
giye to some natural signs a significance which we do 
not 'and cannot give to others^ and still less to those 
forms of language which are purely arbitrary. This be- 
ing the case, it seems to be reasonable to conclude that 
tiie mind has an (original power of interpreting to some 
extent 

(5.) This power seems to be necessary as an introduc- 
toiy step to the formation of all conventional language. 
Artifidsu language, wheth^ we regard it as written or 

3K>ken, is arbitrary, and a matte: of mere a^eement 
ut if it were not of divine original, as many writers have 
contended, it is evident that Uiere must have been some 
antecedent signs, by means of which such agreement was 
first formed. And we can think of no instrument which 
could have been employed to this end, except the in- 
stinctive power of interpreting those signs of gesture, 
tones of voice, and movements of the coimtenance, wluch 
we find, from the earliest period of life, to be exj[»res8ive 
of emoti(His and the passions. 

There is another consideration on this subject, in addic- 
tion to those already alluded to, which it is proper to 
mention, although the train of thought cannot be pursued 
to any length.-'-^The brute creation, as well as men, have 
their natural »gns. They are destitute, it is true, of the 
natural language of the countenance, but they are rich 
in that of the voice. Every mountain and forest is vocal 
with the lowing of herds, the Ueating of flocks, the 
threatening cries of animaJs of prey, and the infinitely 
varied notes of birds. By the sounds which are continu- 
ally sent forth, they communicate to each other their joys 
and sorrows, their jealousies and hopes, their attachments 
and their aversions^ and probably no one doubts tlmt 
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. tbey are instiodiyely interpreted, for it is not easy to see 
in what other way they^ could be understood. But if the 
Creator has ^ven this power of interpretation to brutes, 
we cannot wdl suppose that he has altogether withholden 
it from men, when he has given them the same natioral 
signs, and with an originally equal necessity of their be- 
ing inteipreted. 

^ 9. Considerations on the use of natural signs. 

Before dismissing the subject of this chapter, it remains 
to be remariced, that it is one of no jiittle practical im- 
portance, although it may often be thought otherwise. 

An attention & natural signs could h^ly &il to be of 
advantage in infant schools, and in all cases of instruc* 
tion of very young children. The knowledge which is 
suited to their minds is that which we have already de- 
scribed as having an external origin. Consequently, the 
objects or actions with which they are to be made ao- 
quaii^ed must be presented to the sight or some other of 
tiie senses. But, in the absence of objects, the instructer, 
if he have studied the language of natural signs, will be 
able to convey the meaning of many words by gestures ; 
ft method wmch will secure the purpose designed, and 
will not be wanting in interest to ihe little pupils. — 
** Notwithstanding," says Dugald Stewart, " the decline 
of natural language in consequence of the use of artifi- 
cial signs, the acquaintance we still have with the for- 
mer (however imperfect) is of essential service in teach- 
ing diildren the meaning of the latter. This may be ea- 
loly exemplified by first reading over to a child one of 
JEaop^s fables without taking your eye from the book, or 
using any inflexion of voice ; and afterward telling him 
the same story with the commentary of your face, and 
gestures, and tones." 

Again, the doctrine of natural sips is descrvmg of 
greater attention than it has received, when it is consid- 
ered in cotmexion with the Deaf and Dumb. No small 
acquaintance wid^ them is implied in being aUe to fix 
upon sudd as are suitaUe in the instruction of these unfor- 
tunate persons. And the worth of such acqudintancci 
therefore, can be conjectured from its subserviency to their 
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improTement and happiness. If there were no other re* 
Bvitf the labour attoiding the study of natural signs would 
be amply repud by this. 

Furth^rmorey some knowledge of natural agns might 
be found profitable to all travellers and sojourners among 
nations of an unknown ton^e, and, among others, to 
Missionaries. It is one of the pleasine features of the 
present times, that men from almost all tne civilized parts 
of the world are ^one out to announce in heathen lands 
the glad news of me Gospel. One of the American mis- 
aonaries in India, remarking on the acquisition of lan- 
guages, observes that, in receiving lessons from Jiis in- 
structer^ they were often compelled to resort to signs and 
gestures in order at all to understand each other.— •Simi- 
lar aids may be expected to be afforded from this source 
in all other cases analogous to this. Lucian has some- 
where made mention of a king, whose dominions border^ 
ed on the Euxine Sea, who, happening to be at Rome in 
the reign of Nero, and having seen a pantomime perform, 
b^ged him of the emperor as a present, in order that he 
might employ him as an interpreter among the nations in 
his neighbourhood, with whom he could have ijo inter- 
course on account of the divmsity of language.* — These 
are not unimportant considerations ; and there is ground 
for making this remark also, that a knowledge of natural 
signs is subseryient, in some measure, to the success of the 
fine or liberal arts, particularly sculpture and painting, 
and also to the successful exhibition of the art of oratory. 

The arts of sculpture and painting are addressed to the 
eje ; and one great object in those arts is to express emo* 
tions. Those, therefore, who practise them, must study 
the connexion between the illuminations of the eye, the 
colour and muscular movements of tiie face, and the gen- 
eral attitude, which are the natural outwiurd signs, and 
the internal feelings which correspond to them. It is not 
possible that a single trait of character or even a angle 
feeling should be conveyed by those admirable arts ex- 
cept by means of natural signs. And hence the obvious 
conclusion, that no man can excel in them without a 
knowledge of that form of language.*— Similar remarks 

• See Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, pait ii., chap, i^ ^ I. 
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will apply to tibe orator. He addresses the qre'as well 
as the ear ; and, whenever he combines the language of 
looks, tones, and gestures with the arbitrary signs of ar- 
ticulate speech, he cannot fail to increase the interest of 
his hearers. 



CHAPTER IL 



ORAL SIGNS, OR SPEECH. 



i 10. fi^marks on the original formation of oral signs. 

Although we cannot but admire the wise provision of 
nature in fomishing men with natural signs, it ought to 
excite our gratitude that they are not left, in the commu-* 
nication of thar thoughts and affections from one to an- 
other, to the assistances merely which are given them in 
that way. Possessed of the organs of speech, they are 
capable of forming signs, which are addressed to the 
ear, and which, from their very nature, are in a great de- 
gree conventional and arbitrary. — ^And we stop a mo- 
ment to remark here, that we find, in this use of the or- 
gans of speech, a knking instance of the direction and 
power wluch the mental nature is capable of ffiving to 
the bodily action, and of the value of mental endowments 
in general. The brute animals are known to possess the 
physical requisites of articulation in a considerable degree ; 
and some of their tribes have been frequently taught to 
utter the names of persons, and even distinctly to repeat 
whole sentences. Nevertheless, we do not mid among 
the brute animals an oral language, a system of conven- 
tional sounds of thdr own making, and the general use 
and intercourse of speech. They are not only destitute 
of the preliminary requisite of die natural si^ns of the 
countenance, but the formation of a conventional lan- 
guage implies also the exercise of a degree of intellect, 
which they do not possess. Nothing short of the high 
capacities of the human mind is capable of securing this 
great result. 
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And mieli is the undeniable difficnity of em^oying the 
complicated machinery of articulation so as to fonn 
wordfi^ it is proper to remark in this place, that there has 
even been a donbt in the minds of some whether men, if 
wholly left to their own efforts, would ever have acquired 
this power. Such persons admit that others may acquire 
the power by a long and laborious process of imitating af- 
ter it has been once attained (and, in fact, we daily see 
this in the case of children) ; but they cannot easily per- 
suade themselves that the unaided faculties of the nund 
were equal to the original acquisition. 

Hence it has been the>opinion of the persons now allu- 
ded to, that we are indebted for the power of forming 
oral signs, or of speaking, to the direct interference of 
the Deity himself m behalf of our 6snt parents. This is 
undoubtedly a matter of opinion, and we may even add, of 
probability, although it does liot appear to be 8uscepti<» 
Ue of clear and decided proof. The Bible, whicdi is de- 
signed rather to subserve the moral and reh^ous inter- 
ests of mankind than to gratiiy antiquarian Curiosity, does 
not entirely set us at rest on this point. It does indeed 
say that God brought the beaste of the jfield and the 
fowls of the air to Adam to see what he.would call them, 
but it is not said that Ood gave the names hfknself, or 
tidat he directly aided Adam in giving them ; although 
the supposition that such assistance was granted may be 
held to be supported by the circumstance that he either 
then or before obviously stood in need Of it, and also by 
the consideration of that beneficence vdiieh is continually 
manifested in the dealings of the Supreme Bong with his 
creatures. 

f 11. Of the possibility of fonning tn era) lai^oage without DiTine aid. 

With the assurance, whidi is so abundantiy ^ven in 
Revelation, that in ancient times the Silpreme Being had 
communication with his creatures in diverse way% no rea-* 
sonable objection can be felt to the doctrine whidi makes 
God the direct author of oral language, provided there be 
found in the Scriptures sufficient evidence in favour of it. 
At the same time, notvrithstanding tiie difficulties that be- 
set the whole inquiry, it cannot be denied that some rea- 
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SODS may be proposed in support of the opinion that the 
formation of an oral language is within the unaided reach 
of the human faculties, of which God also is the author. 

It is admitted, that if a man be placed in utter soUtude, 
and be permitted to g;row up in that situation, there is no 
reason to anticipate £at he will ever haye the command 
of articulate speech. The effort to obtain it is too great 
when he finds no one around him with whom to compare 
his labours, to sympathize in his discouragements, and to 
cheer him on to a successful termination. But his pros- 
pect is very different in the bosom of society ; he there 
finds a multitude of incitements and assistances which in 
the other situation he would be destitute of, and, although 
it would cost him many a struggle, he would probably 
find himself rewarded at last for his labours in the pos- 
session of their object 

But if it be admitted that man, existing in sopiety, 
would be able to acquire the power of articulate speech, 
the next inquiry is, What more is wanting in order to in- 
stitute an oral language 1 Simply this : he must form a 
convention or agreement with his associates, by means of 
which, distinct and separate sounds shall be made to stand 
for separate and defimte objects. And, having arrived at 
this point in the inquiry, we shall no doubt be called upon 
to show how such convention or agreement could possi- 
bly be made. And it must be acknowledged there is but 
one answer ; it can be made by means of Natural Signs, 
and in that way alone. 

Natural signs are not only indispensable in the original 
formation of oral language, but, were it not for their as- 
fflstance, it would be impossible to teach Oral language 
to children, even after it had been once formed. When 
a mother teaches her native ton^e to her children, she 
utters a particular sound ; the child himself, perhaps, ut- 
ters the same sound ; but how does the child know that 
the sound is to stand for a particular object, for a watch, 
a chair, a table, a man, &c. 1 — ^It is evident that he can 
form the association of the sign with the thing signified 
only through the agency of 3ie antecedent language of 
patural signs. By means of tones of the voice, changes of 
the countenance, and gestures, the mother succeeds iUr 

Vol. II.— o 
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awakening an interest in the child, and in communicating 
her general design ; she then points to the object at the 
same time with me utterance of the sound or name ; and 
she repeats this process till the child, by the aid of its in- 
stinctive power of interpreting natural signs, fully com- 
prehends the meaning of the s^culate sound.* 

It wiU be remembered, that the inquiry which has been 
attended to in this section is not whether the original for- 
mation of oral language by man's unaided effort is prob- 
able, but merely whether it be possible. *^ Let us sup- 
pose," says Chateaubriand, ^' a Savage in possession of 
bis senses, but not having speech ; this man, pressed by 
hunger, meets in the forest some object proper to satisfy 
it; he utters a cry of joy at seeing it or at carrying it to 
his mouth. Is it not possible, that, having heard the ciy, 
the sound, be it what it may, he retains it, and repeats it 
afterward every time he perceives the same object or is 
pressed with the same want 1 The cry will become the 
first word of his vocabulary, and thus he will proceed on 
till he arrives at the expression of ideas purely intellect- 
uaL" 

4 18. Oral signs or wozde are in general arbitrary. 

In oral language, sounds,stand for things, or, rather, the 
ideas of things; but there is no resemblance between the 
sign and the thing signified. The fact that articulated 
soimds or words are representative of the states of the 
mind, is founded on arbitrary agreement And as this 
agreement necessarilv involves the consent of the great 
mass of any people, by whom oral signs are employed, 
the alleged confession of the Emperor Augustu§ was made 
with good reason, that he was of himself unable to intro- 
duce a single new word into the Latin tongue. 

If this statement were not correct ; if words had any 
natural fitness for that purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, and were not conventional, there would be hut 
one language. Instead of the multiplied diversities in dia- 
lects and languages which we now witness, there would 
be the same words for things of the same nature through- 

• See De Gerando's Histoire des Systemes de Philosophie, tome L, 
chap, ill., note B. . 
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out the world. But this is not the case. On the contra- 
ly, every body of men, as it happens to be separated from 
other communities by mountains, oceans, and other causes 
both phy^cal and political, forms for itself its own arbi- 
trary system of signs. 

It ought to be observed, however, that there is a slight 
exception to this general view of the arbitrary nature of 
oral signs. We allude to a class of terms, of which the 

words CRASH, TWANG, BUZZ, WHISTLE, SHRILL, HISS, RATTLE, 

may be mentioned as specimens. There is evidently some 
resemblance between these words, as they are enimciated 
by the voice, and the things for which they stand; in oth- 
er languages, some words similar to these, that is, having 
a like relation to the things for which they stand, are to 
be found. But with this exception, which is one of very 
limited extent, words are truly arbitrary and conventional 
sounds, formed in the progressive history of the human 
race, on such occasions of want or of convenience as seem- 
ed to call for them. These occasions, on which words 
were first employed, and their arrangement into classes 
(what grammarians call Parts of Speech), merit a brief 
consideration. 

f 13. Words at first few in number, and limited to particular objects. 

In the infancy of the human race, men were without a 
knowledge of the arts; they had no laws but the dictates 
of conscience, no regularly instituted form of government; 
their food was the fruits of the earth, and they lived un- 
der the open sky, except when they retreated from the 
storm or die sunshine to the shade of trees or the cooler 
recesses of caverns. Their ideas, therefore, were few; 
the articulate sounds which either the active ingenuity 
of nature or the special interference of Providence had 
taught them not only to frame, but to employ as the in- 
stituted signs of things, must have been few also ; even 
more so than their ideas. 

The few names which they were able thus early to em- 
ploy, related chiefly to the objects with which they were 
more immediately and particularly conversant They 
gave a name to the sun that shone by day, and to the 
moon which ruled the night ; they invented an oral agn 
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for the tree under vrhich they sat at noon ; for the car* 
em to which they occasionaUy retired ; for the fruit which 
relieved their hunger, and for the running water at which 
they slaked their thirst Afterward they were led to 
form general names, standing for a number of objects^ 
and probably in the following manner. 

^ 14. Of the foimation of general names or appellatives. 

Naturally possessed of too much activity of spirit to 
rest satisfied with remaining in one place, or to quiet thdr 
curiosity with a small number of objects, they engaged in 
some new enterprise, explored new tracts of country, and 
thus enlarged their knowledge. In ^oins from place to 
place, they necessarily met again with uiose particular 
objects with which they had formed such an intimate ac- 
quaintance in their first residence. They met with other 
trees, with other animals, with other caves and fountains, 
which they at once perceived to be of the same kind with 
those that had previously come under their observation. 

The recurrence of these new objects instantly called 
up the others. This happened by a law of their nature 
which they could not control ; and the recollection was 
the more mtense, as, in the infancy of things, curio^ty is 
more alive, and astonishment more readily and deeply felt 
The objects with which they had become first acquaint- 
ed could not be recalled without a remembrance, at the 
same time, of the names which they had given them. 
As they perceived the objects which they now beheld to 
be the same in kind with those which they first knew, 
they at once concluded, and very naturally, that they had 
an equal right to the names with those to which those 
names were first appropriated. They therefore exclaim- 
ed, a tree ! a cave! ajountain! whenever and wherever 
they met them. And thus what was at first a particular 
term, and was employed to express only an individual, 
had its meaning extended, and came in time to stand for 
a whole class of objects. 

Such, there can hardly be a question, was the origin 
of general names ; and the statement is not only agreea- 
ble to the natural course of things, but is indirectly coa- 
firmed by many incidents. When the Spaniards first ar- 
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rived at a certain region bordering on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and found that the soil was rich, the dwellings good, 
the people numerous, they cried out, it is another Spain, 
and after that it bore the name of New Spain. When 
they, first sailed along the coast of Columbia, they noticed 
an Indian village built on piles, to raise it above the stag- 
' nant water ; and being, fipom that circumstance, remindad 
of the mistress of the Adriatic, they called that region 
Venezuela (Little Venice^, which is the name of the prov- 
ince to this day.* And it is on the same principle that 
people so often find themselveis in this country giving 
names to the objects around them in allusion to what ex- 
ists on some other continent ; calling a large river anoth- 
er Thames, and mountains of ^eat altitude the American ' 
Alps. So readily does the mmd connect together things 
wUcb are remote, and seek for analogies between what 
is novel and what is familiar. 

4 15. The formation of appellatives implies the feeling of resemblance. 

We discover, in the way which has just been men- 
tioned, the origin of appellatives or common names (in 
treatises of a scientific nature more commonly termed 
genera and species), the formation of which has some- 
times been considered a matter of difficult solution* If 
the statement which has been given in the preceding sec* 
tion be a correct one, the mental process, so far from be^ 
ing difficult, is definite and simple. Nature has made a 
provision which is prompt and easy in its applications, 
and abundantly successful in its results. There is, first, 
tBe perception of different objects of the same kind ; then 
the suggestion or feeling of resemblance in respect to 
those objects; and, finally, the giving of the common 
name to such objects or parts of objects as are reached 
by the feeling of resemblance. 

The feeling of resemblance is a distinct thing from the 

Erevious perception of the individual objects. If there 
ad not been, between the perception of the objects and 
the giving of the common name, an intermediate feeling 
of resemblance, the primitive framers of langui^e would 
have been as likely to have assigned the same appella* 

* Am. Qoar. Rev., Mauph, 1831, p. 167. 

Oo2 
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tive to the cave, and the mountain, and the liTer, 0r io 
any other things altogether disamilar, as to those reseixH 
bling objects to which it was assigned. 

When, therefore, those persons who hold to the doc« 
trine of the Nominalists assert that all general abstract 
ideas are but names, they appear to mistake. There is 
something more than the mere name, viz., that feelbg of 
resemblance which has been mentioned, and which, al- 
though it is difficult to explain it, except it be by re- 
ferring each one to his own intellectual experience, is 
clearly too important a circumstance to be hastily oyer- 
looked and thrown out of the question. (See the Chapter 
on General Abstract Ideas.) 

^ 16. On the increMO in the ntimber of noons or appelletives. 

After a certain number of sounds had been selected 
and a^eed upon as the signs or name? of objects, the 
extension or mcrease of this part of oral language be- 
came comparatively easy. We may suppose that obfects 
in nature were from time to time discovered, such as 
trees, plants, flowers, min^als, &c., which were unknown 
before ; but, instead of uttering and agreeing upon alto- 
gether new sounds as their names, men searched among 
me treasures already in their possesion, and found them 
there. This was particularly, and, we may suppose, al- 
most uniformly the case, when there were words already 
existing which could be rendered, by their combination, 
descriptive of traits or qualities in the newly-discovered 
objects. Nor are these statements wholly conjectura]. 
They appear to be confirmed by what we notice every 
day in the history of languages. When, for instance, a 
new word is wanted in me English language to express 
some distinct idea not yet provided for, a sign entirely 
new is not invented for it Every one knows that there 
is a great repugnance felt to coin new words out of 
sounds that have hitherto had no meaning attached to 
them. But the practice is to form a new word by a com- 
bination of others, or perhaps by an alteration, either in 
the beginning or the termination of the word, according 
to the settled analogy of the lan^age. In case there 
are no words in the language which can either be com- 
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pounded or altered so as to answer the purpose, resort is 
frequently had, in preference to framing a sound entirely 
new, to foreign languages. Many words in the Engli^ 
language have been mtroduced from the Greek, the 
French, and the Italian, although these are not its great 
and original sources. 

It is this tendency to alter rather than invent new 
words which lays the foundation of the well-known fact, 
that there is a regular system of composition, of increase, 
and of diminution in words, running through every Ian- 
guajge. A ^gle word (for instance, the verbs of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages) may assume ten, 
twenty, and even fifty different forms, and every form is 
expressive of a distinct idea. And hence the primitive 
words of all languages, even those that are most copious, 
are comparativdy few in number. 

^ 17. Of the formation of yerbs. 

In the exercise of their power of appointing articulate 
sounds as signs of thought, we now suppose men to have 
proceeded so far as to form general nouns or appellatives, 
and to employ them with racility. But they soon find 
that there is need of another class of words, which are of 
great consequence both in the construction and the ap- 
plication of oral language, viz., verbs. 

* As the ideas expressed by verbs concern actions rather 
than objects, and the attributes, affections, and relations 
of things rather than the things themselves, and cannot, 
therefore, be so easily defined to the understanding and 
fixed upon by it, words of this kind were not, we may 
suppose, so rapidly formed as appellatives, although some 
of them must have been of veiy early origin. 

Their origin may be illustrated in this way. Let it be 
admitted that the primitive inhabitants have given names 
to certain wild animals; Condillac supposes that such 
names were given first, before those of trees, fountains, 
&C. It soon happens, as is very natural and reasonable 
to be ima^ned, that ^ey see one of these animals ad- 
vancing towards them with great speed and apparent fe- 
rocity. Certainly they would have an idea of the motion 
of the animal as something different from the animal it- 
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iself ; and if they could give. a name to the animal, ^^y 
not to the fact of his coming towards them or running 
from them, as the fact might be 1 

In the formation of the noun substantive or general 
term, they exclaimed, The tiger! The lion! and this 
exclamation became in time the common name. But 
now they discover a new attribute or action of the ani- 
mal, which affects them strongly, and deserves a distinct 
appellation, and hence they utter some new exclamation ; 
it may be conjectured, the word comes or rushes ; and 
the cry now is, tiger — crushes ! lion — comes ! The artic^ 
ulate sounds which, under such circumstances, are adopt- 
ed, whatever they may be, are eventually fixed upon as 
the conventional and permanent representations of certain 
actiotis, attributes, and affections of things ; and in the 
maturi^ of society and of knowledge, when man finds all 
that he has learned subjected to a more exact and scien- 
tific classification, they are accordingly classed as verbs. 

^ 18. Fonnttion of •djecttves and other parts of speech. 

It has been conjectured that nouns and verbs were, in 
time of origin, the earliest of alt the parts of speech, and, 
in truth, the hypothesis does not rest solely upon conjec- 
ture. It was the object of men at first to express their 
ideas as they could ; and they reckoned it of but little 
consequence whether they did it with great precision or 
elegance. Adjectives, conjunctions, adverbs, prepositions, 
relative pronouns, were introduced by degrees, as they 
were found to be needed; but nouns and verbs could 
never be dispensed with. And, in addition to this con- 
sideration, that these classes of words could not at any 
time be dispensed with, there is much reason to suppose, 
from a variety of iilvestigations, that adjectives and some 
other subordmate parts of speech were derived either 
from verbs or substantives, and, of course, they must have 
been subsequent in the period of their formation. 

Agreeably to this statement, it is found that, in the dia- 
lect of some Savage tribes, those qualifying words which 
we call ADJECTIVES, or adnouns, do liot exist. " The Mo- 
hegans," says an American writer, " have no adjectives 
in all their language. Although it may at first seem not 
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only singular and curious^ but impossible, that a language 
should exist without adjectives, yet it is an indubitable 
fact"* This fact, strange as it may seem at first, js un- 
doubtedly consistent with what we notice in many of the 
most improved languages. Thus in the English we say, 
a day colour, a lead colour, a sea fish, a wine vessel, a 
gold ring. But clay, lead, sea, wine, gold, are originally 
nouns, and are still used as such. We here call them ad- 
jectives, and not nouns, merely because they are employ- 
ed as subordinate to other nouns, and for the purpose of 
qualifying them. 

In other cases, adjectives can be traced back to verbs. 
Thus the adjective 'pnyud is ascertained to be the Anglo- 
Saxon PRUT, which IS the past participle of frytian. The 
adjective tall may also be traced to the AnglorSaxon, 
being the past participle of the verb tilian, to lift up. 
The epithet right is from. the past participle of the Latin 
verb R£GO, to govern or order. 

4 19. The foregoing principles confirmed from the deaf and damb. 

The statements of the last section, introduced to show 
that some adjectives were originally nouns, are confirmed 
by what is almost invariably noticed in the Deaf and 
Ihimb. Massieu, the celebrated pupil of the Abbe Si- 
card, is a proof. 

He had acquired a clear conception of the qualities of 
objects, in distinction from the objects themselves to which 
they belonged. But when he first attempted to express 
those qualities in words, he invariably made use of other 
nouns, and not adjectives ; selecting, of course, the names 
of such objects as were remarkable for the qualities in 
question. — If, for instance, he wished to express the qual- 
ity or attribute of speed in one of his companions, in- 
stead of saying Albert is swift, he would say Albert is a 
BIRD. If he washed to express the quality of courage, 
instead of saying Paul is bold, he would say Paul is a 
LION. He would express his perception of sweetness of 
disposition in another, not by saying WilUam is amiable^ 
but William is a lamb.! 

* Dr. Jonathan Edwards's Remarks on the Mohegan Indians, 
t See Cours d'Instruction d'un Sourd-muet de Naissance, par Roch 
Ambroise Sicard, 2d ed., p. 47. 
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( SO. Of the formttion of prepositions. 

We should remember, in considering the subject of ar- 
tificial language, that it was originally framed by compar- 
atively artless men, and that its different parts appeared, 
not in obedience to a sort of prophetic invention merely, 
but as they were called for by an urgent neces^ty. There 
is good reason to suppose, in view of the considerations al- 
ready advanced, that the earliest denominations or class- 
es of speech were those which were subsequently called 
verbs and common nouns. But soon^here were framed 
other parts or classes of speech, that were not permanent- 
ly included under the names of verbs and appellatives, 
but in time assumed a distinct denomination. And this 
was the case not only with adjectives, but with preposi- 
tions. 

Prepositions are the names of real objects, actions, at- 
tributes, and relations, not less than the parts of speech 
from which they are, in a great measure, derived. The 
prepo^tion wrra, for instance, is asserted by etymologists 
to have been originally the imperative mode of a Saxon 
verb, which means to umte or join. The sun vrith his 
rays enlightens and warms the earth ; that is, the sun, 
JOIN his rays, enlightens, &c. In like manner, the prep- 
osition through is said to have been originally the Teu- 
tonic substantive thuruh, meaning a door, gate, or pas- 
sage. The beams of the sun pass through the air ; that 
is, the beams of the sun pass ; the air is their door or 
passage-way. The preposition yrom is the Anglo-Saxon 
FRUM, which means beginning or origin. In the propo- 
sition. The rays came from the sun, we have tiie two dis- 
tinct propositions, viz., the rays came, and the sun their 
beginning or source. The lamp falls from the ceiling ; 
that is, the lamp falls ; the ceiling is its beginning, or tne 
place where the falling begins.* 

^21. Of the origin and original import of conjunctions. 

The general doctrine that nouns were first formed, af- 
terward verbs, and that these were the sources of other 
classes of words, is strengthened by what we know in 
respect to that species of connectives called conjunctions. 

* See this jBuhject more fally considered in the £pCAPTXBOBNTA,or 
Diversions of Purley of Home Tooke. 
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The conjunction if was originally a verb in the imper- 
ative mode, viz., gif, the imperative of the Saxon word 
oiFANy whidi is the same with the modern English infini- 
tive TO GIVE. If we consider the original import of the 
words in this sentence, viz., If ye love me, ye will keep 
my commandments, it will stand thus: Give or grant 
this, viz., ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 

The conjunctions unless, lest, and else, are deriva- 
tives from the Saxon verb lesan, to dismiss. The mean- 
ing conveyed in this sentence, viz.. Unless ye believe, ye 
shall not understand, may be thus analyzed : Dismiss, ye 
believe (the circumstance of belief being out of the way), 
ye shall not understand. 

The conjunction though was originally a verb in the 
imperative, from the Saxon thafian, meaning to grant or 
allow. The word was originally thaf or thof, and is 
thus often pronounced by the people in some parts of 
England to this day. This sentence. Though he slay^pie^ 
I will trust in him, may be thus explained; in ifpnformity 
with the etymological derivation : Allow, grant this, he 
will slay me, I will trust in him. 

4 22. Farther remarks on the meaning of conjunctions and other particles. 

Observations similar to those which have been made 
in reference to conjunctions and prepositions, will apply to 
other subordinate parts of speech (which, including con- 
junctions and prepositions, are sometimes known under 
me name of particles). Accordingly, it will be found, 
on examination, that manjr adverbs were originally either 
nouns, verbs, or the participles of verbs. But this inquiry, 
interesting and important as it unquestionably is, cannot 
be further prosecuted here.- It is proper, however, to 
guard the foregoing views b^ saying, tibat when a lan- 
guage is fully formed and settled upon, we would not ad- 
vise a confident and indiscriminate reference to the ethol- 
ogy of particles, in order to determine their present signifi- 
cancy, although in many cases, as in those mentioned in 
the preceding section, such a reference throvins light upon 
them. Whatever particles may have been at first, wheth- 
er nouns or verbs, or whatever direct and positive signifi- 
cance they may have once had, they are at last, when the 
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language is fully formed, evidently without meaning, ex- 
cept so far as they are connected with other words. 

The proper use of them seems to be, to" express the 
states of our mind as we pass from one clause of a sen- 
tence to another, or from one proposition to another ; also 
the restriction, distinction, and opposition of our thoughts. 
Admitting, then, that, in some instances, we can derive 
consideraole aid from etymology, the surest method of 
ascertaining the meaning of tms class of words is by 
observing the operations of our own minds as we con- 
nect together our ideas in clauses, sentences, and consec- 
utive propositions. 

4 S8. Of the origin of particular or proper names. 

Although general names or appellatives, as appeared 
in § 13, were fii^ applied to particular objects, as soon 
as they became general and were employed to denote 
filaft^ of ob^eots, they were no longer of use in Ae spe- 
cification #f individuals. Their utility in that respect ne- 
cessarily ce&sed. Hence arose the class of substances or 
nouns called particular or proper names, designed espe- 
cially to indicate individu^ objects. In ascertaining to 
what objects terms of this kind shall be asdgned, it can 
only be said that we give proper names to such things 
as we have frequent and urgent occasion to mention ; no 
other rule can readily be laid down. — ^We accordingly 
give particular name^ to rivers, lakes, cataracts, mount- 
ains, because we have lre<juent occasion to speak of them 
individually ; of the Mississippi, the La Plata, the Alps, 
and the Apennines. There is still greater reason why we 
should give naijies of this sort to our fellow-beings, with 
whom we constantly associate, and on whom our happir 
ness is in no small degree dependant But the assigna- 
tion of proper names is far from being limited to men, or 
to rivers, or to mountains, or to cataracts. We continual- 
ly meet with them.— The merchant gives names to his 
vessels, the farmer to his oxen, the hunter to his dogs, 
the jockey to his horsed, on the same principles and for 
the same reason that one river is called Ganges and an- 
other Danube, and that one man is called John and an- 
other William. 
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^ 24. Principle of selection and significancy of proper names. 

But a question arises, On what principle are the names 
themselves selected ? Proper names undoubtedly were 
at first expressive of some qualities or events pertaining 
to the individi!ials or objects to which they were applied. 
Thus, in the Hebrew, certainly one of the most ancient of 
languages, the name Benjamin signifies a favourite or 
prosperous son ; Joshua intimates help or deliverance ; 
Samuel implies a disposition to hear or obey God ; Mo- 
ses, although perhaps not originally a Hebrew word, is 
supposed to denote a person drawn from the waters. 

In the Gaelic language, Cairbar, the strong man ; 
Moma, the well-beloved; Cathmor, great in batfle ; and 
a multitude of other significant names might be referred 
to, as illustrating and confirming this view. 

In the Latin, the celebrated name of Brutus alludes to 
the fact that Lucius Junius acted the assumed part of a 
brutish or foolish person in order to conceal his patriotic 
desigas. The renowned cognomen of Coriolanus was 
first given in reference to the assault of Corioli by a Ro- 
man soldier. The name of Publicola expressed the at- 
tachment of the first individual who bore it to the rights 
and interests of the people. Every reader of Romanliis- 
tory knows what splendid associations of an historical kind 
are connected with the names of Capitolinus and Afri- 
canus. And names were not only given by the Romans 
in reference to personal achievements and historical events, 
but as expressive of mental qualities, occupations, and sit- 
uations in life. Accordingly, one man is called E^erius 
for his poverty ; another is called Serranus in allusion to 
his business as a cultivator of the soil ; another is called 
Cato out of regard to his wisdom. 

^ 25. Of the origin and significancy of the names of places. 

The names of places also have a meaning ; it is some- 
limes a direct and positive significancy, at others only an 
allusion to historical facts. There is ample reason for 
believing that this is true almost without exception, al- 
though uie original import is now, in many cases, lost. 

The ancient Hebrews came to a mountainous ridge; 
they saw that it was plentifully watered, and that it was 

Vol. n.— P t 
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clothedy even to its summit^ with oaks and firs, with lau- 
rels and olives; and they named it Mount Carmel^ which 
means in the Hebrew tongue the mount of the garden of 
God. An early Christian teacher, according to the tra- 
ditions of the country, having been put to death on a cer- 
tain hilly it was thence called Montmartre ; the name, to 
this day, of a celebrated eminence in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. When Columbus entered a capacious and safe 
harbour, with a rich and beautiful surrounding country, 
he called the place Puerto Bello, by a name descriptive 
of its predominant features. And so of instances without 
number. 

On this subject a careful examination of the various 
dialects of the North American Savages would imdoubt- 
edly throw Ught The meaning of very many proper 
names has already been ascertained, with a greater or 
less degree of probability, by careful inquirers mto those 
languages. A company of Indians, seated on the banks 
of a river, and seeing it opposed and violently driven in 
different directions by the projecting rocks, would natu- 
rally enough call it the Kenaway, which means, in the 
Sha wanese tongue, the river of whurlpools. Among many 
other similar instances, the words Mississippi and Niaga- 
ra, which have no meaning for an An^lo-American, are 
accurately descriptive in the Aboriginal dialects; the for- 
mer signifying the great river, and the latter the thunder 
of waters. 



CHAPTER in. 

WBriTEN SIGNS. 
^ 26. Of the causes which led to the formation of written signs. 

The formation of oral language preceded that of wurr- 
TEN language, by which we understand those artificial 
sigps which are addressed to the eye instead of the ear. 
with all the advantages of oral language, men could not 
long be insensible to the great convenience of a mode of 
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communication which did not require personal presence. 
Previously to resorting to written signs, the transmission 
of commands from one place te another required the agen- 
cy of persons especially 'commissioned for that purpose. 
Laborious and expensive as was this method of sending 
communications, it was not always a successful one. The 
most faithful messenger was liable to misunderstand the 
subject of his embassy, or to fail in communicating it with 
precision to others. 

All history, likewise, during the period antecedent to 
the invention of written language, was necessarily im- 
bodied in traditions. The father, who had himself par- 
ticipated in great national events, told them to the son, 
and the son repeated them in the ears of the succeeding 
gejieration. It was thus that the poems of Ossian are 
said to have been handed down. It was thus, according 
to Tacitus (de moribus Germanorum, § 2, 3), that the le- 
gends and heroic songs of the ancient tribes of Germany 
were transmitted. And it was from traditions, repeated 
through succeeding ages, that GarciUasso composed the 
history of the Incas of Peru. 

Sometimes the rude nations of antiquity assisted their 
traditionary recollections by phmting groves, throwing 
together monumental heaps of stones, and instituting 
games ; but even these precautions did not ayail. Vari- 
ous mistakes were found to aiise; statements became 
confused and perplexed, till the unadorned truths of real 
history could no longer be separated from the embellish- 
ments of fiction. — Being, therefore, put upon some other 
artificial method of makmg their thoughts known to each 
other at the present time, and of transmitting their knowl- 
edge to future ages, men at last invented the different 
forms of written language. 

^ 27. The fint artificial aigns addreaaed to the eye were pictures. 

Although they did not find oral language suited to all 
their purposes, it seems to have been beyond their power 
immediately to invent alphabets. The object of their 
earliest efforts was exhausted in making visible sketches 
of actions and events precisely as they exist 

The expres^on of ideas in this method has been more 
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or less practised in aU nations during the early periods of 
tbeir history, and has been of considerable aid to them in 
makine out the record of their early annals. We are in- 
formed in the Pentateuch that* figures were embroidered 
in the curtains of the holy of holies; and learn from the 
ancient poems of Homer that Helen wrought in embroi- 
dery the pictures of the battles in which the attractions 
of her own person had caused the Greeks and Trojans to 
be engaged. — ^The expression of ideas by painting m col- 
ouns, or by pictorial writing in other ways, is found to ex- 
ist among the Savages of North America. Bows and ar- 
rows, hatchets, animals of various kinds are imprinted on 
the bodies of tiieir chiefs, the indications of their calling, 
and of their heroic qualities. They go further, and are 
able to point out actions, situations, and events, although 
impecfecdy. They often, in their journeyings, leave be- 
lund them figures, either painted or rudely carved, which 
convey much important information to those who happen 
afterward to come the same way. 

A recent and somewhat striking illustration of this 
topic cannot well be omitted. It is found in the Journal 
of an expedition that was sent out in 1820 to explore 
the northwestern region of the United States. A part of 
the company, in passing across firom the river St. Louis 
to Sandy Lake, had milled their way, together with their 
Indian attendants, and could not tell where they were. 
In consequence of being in this situation, the Indians, not 
knowing what might be the result, determined to leave, 
at a certain place, a memorial of their journey, for the in- 
formation of such of their tribe as might happen to come 
in that direction afterward. In the party there was a 
military officer, a person whom the Indians understood to 
be an attorney, and a mineralogist; eight were armed; 
when they halted they formed three encampments. The 
Savages went to work and traced out with their knives 
upon a piece of birch bark a man with a sword for the 
officer, another human figure with a book in his hand for 
the lawyer, and a third with a hammer for the mineralo- 
gist; three ascending columns of smoke denoted the three 
encampments, and eight muskets the number of armed 
men, &c.* 

* Schoolcraft's Narrative Journal, chap. riii. 
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We find pictorial delineations to have been practised, 
m particular, among the original inhabitants of Mexico. 
It IS related by historians, that when the Spaniards first 
landed upon that coast, the natives despatched messen- 
gers to the King Montezuma, with a Representation paint- 
ed on cloth of the landing and appearance of the Euro- 
peans. The events and appearances which they wished 
to describe were new to them, and these pictured repre- 
sentations were the methods which they adopted, in pref- 
erence to any other, to express those ideas which they 
deemed it important the king should immediately pos- 
sess. 

Pictures, like the language of mere gesticulation, are 
a very imperfect mode of communicating ideas, as they 
must, firom their very nature, be limited, in a great de- 

See, to the description of external events. They fail in 
sclosing the connexions of those events, in developing 
dispositions, intricate trains of thought, and, in some 
measure, the passions. Attempts were therefore soon 
made to introduce another form of writing, called hiero- 
glyphics. 

4 2S. Of hiezoglyphical writing. 

HiEBOGLTPmcs (from the Greek words msaos, sacred, 
and GLUFHo, to carve) are figures, sometimes painted or 
embroidered, and at others carved out, used to express 
ideas. They differ firom pictorial writing chiefly in be- 
ing an abrigdment from it, and also in this particular, that 
they select, by the aid of analogies more or less remote, 
figures for the purpose of expressing the less obvious 
mental emotions and abstract truths. 

Hieroglyphics were employed much more amons the 
Egyptians than elsewhere, and the whole art probably 
arose in this way. The method of communicating thoughts 
by meaas of paintings, as among the Mexicans, and which 
undoubtedly existed amon^ the Egyptians previous to 
the invention of Hieroglyphics, was found inconvenient 
The work was diificult m the execution, and bulky when 
it was completed ; and there was, accordingly, very soon 
an attempt at the abridgment of that method. Hence 
the head was used to designate a man; two or more 

Pp2 
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hands, with weapons opposed, a battle ; a scaling ladder 
set against a wall, a siege ; a man's two feet in water, a 
iiiller of clothes ; a leafless tree, the winter. — ^Thus the 
first step towards the formation of a hieroglyphical sys- 
tem was taken. '* 

But when those who depended upon this mode of ex- 
pressing their thoughts came to certain classes of the pas- 
sions, the moral qualities, and a variety of abstract truths, 
they were under the necessity of selecting certain visible 
objects, the delineation of wnich would be likely to sug- 
gest such truths and qualities. The eye was accordingly 
selected to signify wisdom ; ingratitude was expressed oy 
a viper Utine the hand that gave it food ; cours^ by a 
lion ; impru&nce by a fly ; cunnm^ by a serpent — As 
the number of ideas among the people increased, and be- 
came more and more abstract, greater ingenuity was re- 
quired in the invention of hieroglyphical characters to ex- 
press them. Thus, a winged globe, with a serpent issu- 
mg from it, came to denote the universe, or universal 
nature. 

In the opinion of Goguet, by no means an incompetent 
judge on any question of this kind, the methods of pic- 
torial delineation and of hieroglyphics have prevailed, in 
a greater or less degree, in the early periods of almost 
every natk)n on earth. And he takes occasion to make 
the remark, which appears to be sufficiently sustained by 
the fact, that such a universal concurrence cannot be con- 
sidered as the effect of accident or imitation ; we must 
discern in it the voice of nature speaking, in a uniform 
tone, to the gross capacities of the first generations of men.* 

^ 29. Of the written characters of the Chinese. 

The third step in the progress of the human mind to- 
wards the invention of an alphabetical character was the 
framing of such arbitrary signs as are employed by the 
Chinese at the present day. 

It is a peculiarity of the written language of the Chi- 
nese, that it employs artificial and arbitrary delineations. 
Thus, for the idea expressed by the English word prison- 
er, we have this delineation, which is less complicated 

* Goguet*s Oxigm of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, bk. ii., ciiap. 6. 
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than msuiy others, viz., a figure approaching in its form 
to a square, with another fi^re nearly in the shape of an 
equilateral triangle placed m the centre of it. The char- 
acter, which, as it is articulated, is eul, and answers to 
the £ng]ish word ear, is somewhat in the shape of a par- 
allelogram, crossed at nearly equal distances from the 
ends by lines drawn at right angles to the sides. 

• 

^ 30. Th« Chinese character an improvement on the hieroglyphical. 

As hieroglyphics are an improvement on the mode of 
expressing ideas by painting, the characters employed 
by the Uhinese may, with good reason, be considered 
the next step in advance of hieroglyphics. It is a proof 
of this, that many of the characters, particularly those 
called elementairy, bore originally an analogy or re- 
semblance to the objects for which they stand. They 
were, of course, anciently hieroglyphics, although now 
arbitrary characters. The fact on which this conclusion 
is founded is ascertained by consulting ancient inscrip- 
tions on cups of serpentine stone, on vases of porcelab, 
on seals of agate, and the characters used in editions of 
very ancient books. The characters which at present 
stand for the sun, moon, a field, and the mouth, are quite 
arbitrary, and we discover no analogy between tiiem and 
the object ; but it was otherwise at first. — ^The sun was 
originally represented by a circle with a dot in the cen- 
tre ; the moon by the segment of a circle ; a field by a 
figure resembling a square, set off into smaller divisions 
by two lines intersecting each other at right angles in the 
centre ; a mouth by a figure intended to represent the 
projection of the lips. 

The progress of the system of the Chinese fix>m a hie- 
roglyphical to a pively arbitrary character, may perhaps 
be better illustrated by the following story than by any 
abstract statement 

A tavern-keeper in Hungary, unable to write, kept ac- 
count of ihe sums due to him by strokes dialked on his 
door ; to each series o{ stndces was annexed a figure to 
denote the customer to wlipm they apphed. The soldier 
was represented by the figure of a mu^et, tibe carpenter 
by a i»w, the smith by a faamaier. In a shcnrt time, for 
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conveniencey the musket was reduced to a straight Ime, 
the saw to a zigzag line, the hammer to a cross ; and 
thus began to be formed a set of characters, gradually 
receding from the original fisure. The resemblance 
might at last be entirely lost si^t of, and the figures be* 
come mere arbitrary marks. 

^31. Artificial delineations employed as signs of sound. . 

But it is to be recollected, that the artificial delinea- 
tions, towards the formation of which the human mind 
has thus gradually advanced, were used to denote ideas 
merely, and not sounds or words as they are enunciated. 
The two systems of oral and written signs are supposed 
as yet to have been entirely independent of each other. 
It could not be long, however, before they would assume 
new relations, and written characters womd gradually be 
employed as significant of sounds as well as of thoug^ht 

The idea which we express by the word prisoner had 
its correspondent delineation, its appropriate arbitrary fig- 
ure ; it also had its appropriate oral sign or sound. The 
oral sign would, by association, call up both the thing it- 
self and the written delineation. And, on the other hand, 
the written character would naturally suggest both the 
idea and the oral sign. It was in this way arbitrary 
written characters gradually eave up their original office, 
and came to stand as directly representative of sounds, 
and indirectly of ideas. This was coming back to the 
original intention of nature, which seems to have fi'amed 
the powers of the human voice with the design of ma- 
king them the predominant instrument of intellectual 
communication, whatever aid might be derived to them 
firom other sources. 

^ 33. Fonnation of syllabic alphabets. 

But it was desirable that every possible benefit should 
be derived from this new application of arbitrary vmtten 
marks as signs of words. The next step, therefore, was 
to fix upon such sounds as are elementair, and also upon 
certain characters to represent them. 6ut to ascertain 
what sounds were elemental^, and their exact number, 
was exceedingly difficult; and it is highly improbable 
that it was done at once. — ^The improvers of language. 
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however, not only succeeded in (detecting monosyllables 
in their vocabulaiy of words, and in distinguishing them 
from polysyllables, but also in resolving compound words 
into their monosyllabic parts. The first alphabets, there- 
fore, as is generally supposed, were syllabic ; that is, were 
single syllables, consisting of a consonant sound com- 
bined with a vowel sound. The base of these syllables 
being single consonants, variously modified by vowels, 
the distinction was at some subsequent period made be- 
tween consonant and vowel sounds; characters and 
names were appropriated to each ; and alphabets conse- 
quently assumed a new form. — ^Such, after many labori- 
ous investigations, seems to be the general sentiment as 
to the progress of human invention through the successive 
forms of pictures, hieroglyphics, the arbitrary delinea- 
tions of the Chinese, and syllabic alphabets, to alphabets 
of letters. Abundant proofs are extant that these va- 
rious methods of artificial writing have been employed at 
different periods ; and such is their mutual relation, it is 
not difficult to conceive of the progress of the human 
mind from one to the other. 

^ 33. The preceding views confirmed by recent researches. 

The general views of the preceding sections receive 
some confirmation from the recent laborious and learned 
researches into the antiquities of Egypt. The prosecu- 
tion of these researches, and the accumulation of light on 
the various monuments of that remarkable country, ren- 
der it probable that the present inquiry tvill not always 
be regarded as a conjectural one, but that it may at last 
be satisfactorily settled. It appears to be even now suffi- 
ciently ascertained that there existed among the ancient 
Egyptians an alphabet, representative of simple sounds. 
The visible characters standing for the sounds are either 
the exact pictures or the hieroglyphics of objects. On 
examination, it appears that the pictures and hieroglyph- 
ics are taken from objects, the oral signs or names of 
which begin with the same articulate sounds which they 
are themselves destined to represent. Thus the image of 
an eagle, which in the Egyptian oral language is called 
AcHCM, became the sign of the vowel A. Hence it is 
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probable they beg^ in the exambation of this subject 
Vfiih the names of objects. It was by the analysis of 
these names that ultimately the resolution of the himian 
voice into its syllabic and primary elements was made. 
And, in giving signs to elementary sounds, they selected 
those pictures or hieroglyphics of objects, the names of 
which had particularly assisted them in their analysis. 

The same is essentially true of other ancient lan^ages. 
The names and forms of the Hebrew alphabet were, for 
the most part, designations of sensible objects. The first 
word of the alphabet is called Alefu, which means an 
ox. It may be conjectured, therefore, that the broad 
sound of A was first separated from other elementary 
sounds in the analysis of that word. And, after such anal- 
ysis and separation, the name and figure of the ox were 
retained as its permanent written and oral signs. Per- 
haps it should be added, that the resemblance between 
the written ^gns and their original archetypes is to be 
sought chiefly in the ancient Hebrew character, and not 
iii that at present in use. 

4 34. On the recent formation of the Cherokee syllabic alphabet. 

Great expectations have justly been directed towards 
the learned labours of ChampoUion and his associates; 
but it was probably not anticipated, that an uneducated 
North American Savage would throw light on these ob- 
scure inquiries. The Cherokees, like the other Aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of America, had their pictorial delinea- 
tions, and probably some hieroglyphic characters, but no- 
thing more; the sounds of their language had never been 
expressed by an alphabet either of smgle letters or of 
syllables. This was the work of the Cherokee See-qua- 
yah (known more generally by the English name of 
George Guess), who deserves to be remembered with 
honour. 

About the time of the defeat of the American j?eneral 
St Clair, when Guess was a young man, a letter fell into 
the hands of the Indians which greatly excited their cu- 
riosity. In some of their deliberations in respect to it, 
the question arose among them, Whether the mysterious 
power of the tal/cing Zcaf was the gift of the Great Spirit 
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to the white man, or the discovery of the white man him- 
self? Most of his companions were of the former opin- 
ion, while Guess as strenuously maintained the latter. It 
was this incident which first directed the thoughts of 
Guess to the subject of written signs. The followmg 
statements were taken from his own lips in the winter of 
1828, when he was on a visit to the city of Washington 
with. some other persons of his tribe, and its accuracy can 
be relied on.* 

^ 35. Facts relative to the invention of the Cherokee alphabet. 

The letter, and the discussions connected with it, " fre- 
quently became a subject of contemplation with him af- 
terward, as well as many other things which he knew, or 
had heard, that the white men could do ; but he never 
sat down seriously to reflect on the subject, until a swell- 
ing in his knee confined him to his cabin, and which at 
length made him a cripple for life, by shortening the dis- 
eased leg. Deprived of the excitements of war and the 
pleasures of the chase, in the long nights of his confine- 
ment, his mind was again directed to the mystery of 
speaking by letters^ the very name of which, of course, 
was not to be found in his language. From the cries of 
wild beasts, from the talents of the mocking-bird, from 
the voices of his children and his companions, he knew 
that feelings and pas^ons were conveyed by direct sounds 
from one mtelligent being to another. The thought 
struck him to try to ascertam all the sounds in the Chero- 
kee language. His own ear was not remarkably discrim- 
inating, and he called to his aid the more acute ears of 
his w3e and children. He found great assistance from 
them. 

^^ When he thought that he had distinguished all the 
different sounds in the language, he attempted to use pic- 
torial signs, images of birds and beasts, to convey these 
sounds to others, or to mark them in his own mind. He 
soon dropped this method as difhcult or impossible, and 
tried arbitrary signs, without an^^ regard to appearances, 
except such as nught assist him in recollecting them and 
distinguishing them from each other. At first these signs 

* See Knapp^s Lectures on American Literature, Ject. i. 
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were very numerous; and when he got so far as to think 
his invention was nearly accomplished, he had about two 
hundred characters in his alphabet. By the aid of his 
daughter, who seemed to enter into the genius of his la- 
bours, he reduced them at last to eighty-six, the number 
he now uses. He then set to work to make these char- 
acters more comely to the eye, and succeeded. As yet 
he had not the knowledge of the pen as an instrument, 
but made his characters on a piece of bark with a knife 
or nail. At this time he sent to ihe Indian agent, or some 
trader in the nation, for paper and pen. His ink was ea- 
sily made from some of the bark of the forest trees, whose 
colouring properties he had previously known ; and af- 
ter seeing the construction of the pen, he soon learned to 
make one, but at first he made it without a slit ; this in- 
convenience was, however, quickly removed by his sa- 
facity. His next difficulty was to make his mvention 
nown to his countrymen ; for by this time he had be- 
come so abstracted from his tribe and their usual puisuifs 
that he was viewed with an eye of suspicion. His for- 
mer companions passed his wigwam without entering it, 
and mentioned his name as one who was practising im- 

E roper spells, for notoriety or mischievous purposes ; and 
e seems to think that he should have been hardly dealt 
with if his docile and unambitious disposition had not 
been so generally acknowledged hj his tribe. At length 
he summoned some of the most distmguished of his nation, 
in order to make his communication to them ; and, after 
giving the best explanation of his discovery that he could, 
strippmg it of all supernatural influence, he proceeded to 
demonstrate to them, in good earnest, that he had made a 
discovery. His daughter, who was liis only piipil, was or- 
dered to go out of hearing, while he requested his fiiends 
to name a word or sentiment which he put down, and 
then she was called in and read it to them ; then the Ei- 
ther retired and the daughter wrote; the Indians were 
wonder-struck, but not entirely satisfied; See-qua-yah 
then proposed that the tribe should select several youths 
from among their best young men, that he might com-^ 
municate the mystery to them. This was at length a^e^ 
to, although there was some lurking suspicion of necro- 
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manqr in the whole buinea. John Maw (his Indian 
name I haye forgotten), a fiill-bloody with several othen, 
w^e selected for this purpose. — The tribe watdied ibe 
youths for several months with anxiety, and when th^ 
offered themsdves for examination, the feelings of aU 
were wrought up to the highest pitch. The youths were 
separated from their master and from each other, and 
watched widi great care. The uninitiated directed what 
master and pupil should write to each other, and the tests 
were viewed in such a manner as not only to destroy thdr 
infideli^, but most firmly to fix their faith.'' 

^ 36. ConTeiiUoiial written signs as expnauwe of mmibeis and 

qaantities. 

The invention of written signs, as well as oral, gave 
increased power to the action of the mind ; and the as- 
sistances thus rendered were so obvious and decisive, that 
the principle of expressing thoughts by conventional writ- 
ten signs was extended to other cases. Hence the origin 
of numerical and algebraic expressions. In the science 
of Algebra, the subjects of mathematical analysis, such as 
extension, quantities, forces, and their relations, instead of 
being expressed by words and sentences in the ordinary 
way, are represented by the letters of the alphabet. At 
first the large or capital, and afterward the small letters, 
being in some respects more convenient, were used for 
this purpose. And the system has been by degrees fully 
extended, not only to the quantities and forces thus rep- 
resented, but to me operations performed in respect to 
them. It was regarded by scientific persons as an im- 
provement worthy of some notice, when the processes of 
adding and subtracting in algebra came to be expressed 
by the Latin terms plus and minus ; it was considered a 
further improvement when these terms were in writing 
abridged mto the initial letters n and m, and when they 
were subsequentiy altered into the signs + and — y &c. 

The late Mr. Playfair, in his Historical Sketch of the 
Discoveries and Improvements in Science firom the Revi- 
val of Letters to the present Century, has ttie following 
instructive remarks on the subject before us. — Speaking 
of some improvements by Des Cartes, he adds, ^ the lead* 

Vol. H— Q q 
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ing principles of algebra were now unfolded, and the no- 
tation was brought, from a mere contrivance for abridging 
the comnum language, to a system of symbolical writing, 
admirably fitted to asrast the mind in the exercise of 
thought 

** The happy idea, indeed, of expresang quantity and 
the operations on quantity by conventional symbols, in* 
stead of representing the first by real magnitudes, and 
enunciating the second in words, could not but m^ke a 

freat change in the nature of mathematical investigation, 
he language of mathematics, whatever may be its form, 
must always consist of two parts; the one denoting 
quantities simply, and the other denoting the manner in 
which the quantities are combined, or the operations un- 
derstood to be performed on them. Geometry expresses 
the first of these by real magnitudes, or what may be call- 
ed natural signs ; a Une by a line, an angle by an angle, 
an area by an area, &c. ; and it describes the latter by 
words. Algebra, on the other hand, denotes both quan- 
tity and the operations on quantity by the same ^em of 
conventional symbols. Thus, in the expression a;'— ox* 
+6' =^0, the letters ab x denote quantities, but the terms 
x^ ax* J &C., denote certain operations performed on those 
quantities, as well as the quantities themselves; or^ is the 
quantity x raised to the cube ; and ax* the same quanti- 
\x X raised to the square, and then multiplied into a, &c. ; 
the combination, by addition or subtraction^ bdng also ex- 
pressed by the signs + and — . 

" Now it is when applied to this latter purpose that 
the algebraic language possesses such exclusive excel- 
lence. The mere magnitudes themselves might be rep- 
resented by figures, as in geometry, as well as in any 
way whatever ; but the operations they are to be subject- 
ed to, if described in words, must be set before the mind 
slowly and in succession, so that the impression is weak- 
ened and the clear apprehension rendered difficult In 
the algebraic expression, on the other hand, so much 
meaning is concentrated into a narrow space, and the im- 
pression made by all the parts is so simiUtaneous, that no- 
thing can be more favourable to the exertion of the rea- 
soning powers, to the continuance of their action, and 
^ir security against error.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHABACTEBISnCS OF LANGUAGES. 
^ 37. All kmgtiages have their characteristic traits. 

From the consideration of the origin and use of par- 
ticular words and phrases, we naturally proceed to the 
characteristic peculiarities of languages. It is with na- 
tions, in some degree^ as with individuals ; every nation 
has a character, as each man has ; and, in like manner, 
every language possesses its distinctive traits, not less 
than the mode of expression which is employed by indi- 
viduals. 

Let us, therefore, look a moment at this subject in ref- 
erence to particular writers. — ^The style of a writer is un- 
derstood to have relation chiefly to his choice of words 
and his manner of arranging them. Every writer of ge- 
nius employs a style in some degree peculiar to himself. 
It cannot well be otherwise, since the mind of every in- 
dividual is, in some respects, unlike that of all others. 
There are differences in situation ; differences in intellect 
and feeling, in knowledge and taste, which necessarily 
lay the foimdation for differences in style. Whenever, 
therefore, a writer attempts to imbody and set forth to 
others the series of his intellectual operations and feelings, 
such exposition will necessarily have a form and impress 
of its own. So true is this, that it is hardly more difficult 
to detect an author's style when it is once well-formed, 
than it is to distinguish one man's handwriting from an- 
other's. — ^And what is true of his manner of expression in 
. the case of an individual, is equally so of national dia- 
lects. The languages of all nations have a style or pe- 
culiarity of manner. They ar6 marked by certain pre- 
vailing characteristics, which readily distinguish them 
from mose of other nations. 

^ 38. Chaiacteristics of the languages of unciTilized Dations. 

In the first place, there are certain general traits, which 
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are characteristic of all lan^ages that are spoken by the 
rude, uncultured tribes of men. As such uncivilized 
communities are in general ienorant of alphabetical mi- 
ting, the^ cannot be expected to furnish us with numer- 
ous specimens of mental efibrt Their glory is commit- 
ted to the traditions of their country ; and we rarely find 
among them anything more than some brief historical 
sketches, war songs, and speeches. But, even from these 
imperfect sources, we can form a judgment on the pres- 
ent subject 

The words which such tribes employ are generally 
few in number compared with the vocabulary of civil- 
ized nations. Their knowledge is very limited ; tiieir 
ideas are few ; and it is a necessary consequence that 
their words should be few likewise, incapable of aiding 
their perceptions by remote deductions of reasoning, they 
draw instruction from the visible teachings of the woods, 
the waters, and the sky ; but even the external world is 
very imperfectly learned, while they are almost wholly ig- 
norant of the world within. And the range or compass 
of their language corresponds to the compass of dieir 
knowledge. 

It is further worthy of remark, that only a small pro- 
portion of the words employed by uncivilized tribes are 
the signs of abstract ideas. Having but few abstract no- 
tions, and, consequently, but few names for them, they 
are under the necessity of resorting continually to figura- 
tive illustrations ; so tnat their language seems to partake 
of the materiality of the external objects with which 
they are chiefly conversant But aided, as they are, by 
metaphorical expressions, their stock of words still re- 
mains small ; and the sentences which they utter must 
therefore, of necessity, be short 

These short and figurative sentences are inspirited by 
the infusion of the untamed passions of a savage mind. 
There is a vivacity in their griefi, their joys, and their 
anger, which is almost peculiar to uncivilizea life. — ^* The 
bones of our countrymen," say the Chiefs, " lie uncover- 
ed ; their bloody bed has not been washed clean ; their 
spirits cry against us; they must be appeased; sit no 
longer inactive upon your mats; lift the hatchets; con- 
"le the spirits of the dead." 
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^ 89. Characteristics of language in civilized and scientific nations. 

As a nation advances in knowledge, its language be- 
comes more strictly conventional, losmg by degrees that 
metaphorical aspect which it presented in its earlier pe- 
riods. A variety of new words are introduced, which 
previously had no existence, because the things for which 
they stand were not then loiown. New arts have their 
technical names and epithets, and new sciences furnish 
us with their novel nomenclatures. 

The distiller speaks of the cohobation of liquors ; the 
worker in mines of coUieries ; the chymist of sulphates 
and muriktes ; the botanist and mineralogist employ a va- 
riety of terms peculiar to their respective departments. 
An increased refinement and abstraction discovers itself 
in terms appropriated to moral, political, and literary sub- 
jects ; and the language in all respects is more removed 
jrom the senses, and becomes more intellectual. But 
while it is, by a natural consequence of mental improve- 
ment, more exact and scientific, it is less directly and 
strikingly indicative of external obj^ects and of the pas- 
sions of men, and is, therefore, less poetical. As terms 
become more abstract, they are necessarily less pictu- 
resque. This is the natural consequence of their not be- 
ing Umited to particular objects, but extended over a vast 
suiface of things. A Savage, if he had the most refined 
language of Europe at his command, would be at a loss 
to express in it the strong emotions which agitate him, 
and the outward and living beauties of his woodland 
sceneiy ; he woidd choose for that purpose the dialect of 
his tribe. 

4 40. Characteristics of languages depend much on the people's habits. 

Individual writers, as already observed, have a style, 
that is, characteristics of expression, of their ovm; for 
every one has a tendency to connect together thoughts, 
or words which are the si^ of thought, agreeably to 
his peculiar intellectual habits and passions. But lan- 
guages also, considered in their whole extent, have a 
style ; because the nations, the whole mass of people that 
make use of those languages, have their characteristics 
as well as individuals. It follows, then, firom this, that 

Qq2 
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languages aasume their general character or style, in a 
good measure, from that of the people ; and this is what 
we are willing^ to maintain. 

It will certamly be found, on inquiry, that the language 
of every people has words, combmations of words, pecu- 
liarities of grammatical construction, &c., springing en- 
tirely out of the national habits and the exigencies of their 
peculiar circumstances. Thus, as was remarked on a for- 
mer occasion, we have the word cobban in Hebrew, os- 
TBAKiSMOs in Greek, proscbiftio in Latin, and we may 
add, ANOGAROS in Persian, rotubieb in French, and many 
others, which are either wholly peculiar to theiv respect- 
ive languages, or employed with some peculiarity of mean- 
ing not elsewhere aduiowledged. m modern language 
had originally words precisely corresponding to the Latm 
terms tbibunus, consul, pboconsul, fbjetor, .sdilis, lic- 
TOB, &C. The terms by which they are translated into 
the modern languages of Europe are the Latin words 
themselves, with only a slight alteration of form. 

The Greek and Latin Languages are distinguished by 
the practice of transposition ; and for this purpose they 
have furnished certain classes of their words with partic- 
ular variations, by means of which they are made to re- 
fer to other words, with which they are naturally con- 
nected by the meaning or the sense of the passage. We 
find combinations of words and peculiarities of grammat- 
ical construction in the Hebrew and its cognate dialects, 
which we do not find either in the languages of Greece 
and Rome, or in those of modem Europe ; and this will 
be fomid to be more or less the case in all other langua- 
ges or classes of languages which we may compare to- 
gether. It is owinff both to a deficiency of appropriate 
terms and to peculiarities in grammatical construction, 
that Missionaries have often met with great perplexities 
in translating the Bible into the dialects of heathen coun- 
tries. I 

The angle fact, without going into particulars, that no 
person can become fully acquainted with the true import 
and spirit of a langi^e, without an acquaintance with 
the geography of their country and its natural scenery, 
without a knowledge of the dress, buildings, artSy religion. 
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customs, and history of the people, seems enough in sup- 
port of the remark that languages take their character 
from the circumstances of those who speak them. If the 
fact on which the conclusion is founded be doubted, then 
we ask why instructers consider it so essential that their 
pupils should have a knowledge of the antiquities of the 
Romans, of the antiquities of the Greeks, of the antiqui- 
ties of the Hebrews ? and why this course is pursued, or 
is acknowledged to be requisite, in respect to every oUier 
dead language ?* 

4 4L Lacgaages aid in forming correct ideas of national character. 

If the statements in the preceding section be true, it 
follows that a knowledge of languages very much helps 
tis in acquiring a knowledge of me character of the peo- 
ple who speak them. The study of ever^ language is 
the examination of a new chapter in the history and op- 
erations of the mind ; that is, of the mind as it is modi- 
fied W the peculiar circumstances, the climate, govern- 
ment, habits, &C., of a people. Without an acquaintance, 
therefore, with their vernacular tongue, the critic will in 
vain take it upon him to judge of the philosophy of their 
literature and character. It is this, more than anything 
else, that breathes the national spirit ; it fixes and retains 
it when all its other monuments and memorials are gone, 
and after the nation itself is extinct. 

We may, perhaps, even go further, and assert that 
changes in languages are indices to particular events. 
In omer words, that events of an extraprdinary nature, 
whether they have relation to the sciences or politics, 
are often accompanied with corresponding effects on lan- 
guage. No one can be ignorant that great and radical 
changes in the sciences are usually attended with altera- 
tions, improvements, and accessions of this kind. Some 
years since, the French chemist Lavoisier laid the found- 
ation of a new system of chemistry. In order to com- 
plete and sustain the revolution of which he had been so 
conspicuous an instrument, he and his associates invented 

* See, for some further illustrations of this subject, Heckewclder's and 
Duponceau^s correspondence respecting the Languages of the Amencan 
Indians, Letter yiii. 
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a new nomenclature, wUch has ance been pretty gener* 

ally adopted. . 

Nearly at the same time happened the great political 
convuMons in France, which also had its eflFects on the 
French language. The patriotic Necker remarked this, 
and complained with no small degree of feeling of the 
barbarisms which he asserted had sprung up within a 
short time. He instanced, in particular, the words, influ^ 
encer^ tdiliser^ exceptionerj preamiseryfanatiserypatrioser^ 
petitioner f veMer^ and harmonier. 

^ 43. Of the coirespondence between national intellect and the progreas 

of a language. 

Whatever may have been at any time tiiousht, it will 
be found, on examination, that those individuals who are 
looked up to as the eminent writers of a nation, seldom 
arise until its language is nearly or quite completed. 
They employ it as the people have formed it, and the 
people have formed it as their feelings and habits prompt- 
ed. 

The circumstance that lanmiage is a great and admi- 
rable instrument of intellectual power, is of itself no ^mall 
confirmation of the doctrine that developements of intel-" 
lectual strength will correspond to the progressive im- 
provement of a language, and that its great men, those 
who are to speak in it as long as it shsol exist, will not 
make their appearance until it shall have arrived to some 
degree of perfection. 

Let it be supposed tiiat, in the midst of a Savage tribe, 
whose language is rude, a person is found of perfect men- 
tal organization, capable of remembering, separating, and 
comparing ideas, with a quickness of invention and oth- 
er qualities of genius above the common lot He has in- 
fluence over the minds of others ; be is consulted in dif- 
ficult emergencies ; he is accounted wise ; but how far 
he falls short of the mark, wluch is reached by others of 
originally no greater genius, who appear in a civilized 
community, and with the advantage of a perfect lan- 
guage ! 

" It is with languages," says Condillac, ** as with geo- 
metrical fflgns; they give a new insight into thbgs^ and 
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dilate tbe mind in pn^xxtion as ihey are more perfect 
Sir Isaac Newtai's extraoidinaiy success i¥as owing to 
the choice which had akeady been made of signs, to- 
gether widi the contrivance of mediods of calculation. 
Had he appeared earlier, he might have been a great man 
for the age he would have lived in, but he would not have 
been the admiration of ours. It is the same in every other 
branch of learning. The success of geniuses who have 
had the happiness even of the best organization, depends 
entirely on the prepress of the language in regard to the 
age in which tlusy uve ; for words answer to geometrical 
signs, and the manner of uang them to methods of cal- 
culation. In a language, therefore, defective in words, 
or whose construction is not sufficiently easy and conve- 
nient, we should meet with the same obstacles as occur- 
red in geranetry before the invention of algebra. The 
French tongue was for a long time so unfavourable to 
the progress of the mind, that if we could frame an idea 
of 0[>meille successively in the different ages of our mon- 
archy, we should find him to have been possessed of less 
genius in proportion to his greater distance from the age 
in which he lived, till at len^ we should reach a Cor- 
ndUe who could not give me least mark of abilities." 
Origin ofKnotdedgey pt iL, § L 

This writer thinks it may be demonstrated that there 
can be no such thing as a superior genius (meaning prob- 
ably a developement of superior genius) tiU the language 
of a nation has been considerably improved* And cer- 
tainly it must be admitted, that the expectation of great 
and successfol mental eflbrts of a literary kind, before 
the developement and organization of the national lan- 
guage, can hardly be better expected than the forming of 
statues, and the building of temples, and the execution of 
paintings, before men have invented those auxiliary in- 
struments by which the trees of the forest are hewn into 
shape, and tihe marble is cut and drawn up from the quar- 
ry, and the colours are to be prepared and laid upon the 
canvass. There is soundness of thought as well as pow- 
er of expression in the remark of a modem critic. *^ The 
first works of the imagination are poor and rude, not from 
the want of genius, but from the want of materials. Phid- 
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ias could have done nothing with an old tree and a fish- 
bone, or Homer with the language of New Holland."* 

4 43. Different languages auited to different minds and to different kinds 

of subjects. 

Some languages are more suited to certain minds than 
they are to others ; more adapted also to the discussion 
of certain subjects than to others. — ^Accordingly, the 
French language is simple, clear, precise, and, therefore, 
favourable to abstract investigations. And it is here, it 
may be conjectured, that we find one cause of the great 
excellence of the mathematicians and the philosophers of 
that nation. There is also a facility in its construction, 
and a conciseness and expressiveness in its particles, 
which render it eminently a colloquial language ; and in 
this respect it is precisely such as the livdy and sociable 
disposition of the French people requires it to be. The 
French themselves concede that other languages are bet- 
ter adapted to express the higher flights of imagination, 
and the more profound displays of the passions. 

The Italian language, which has the Latin for its baas, 
although abundantly modified by the intermixture of the 
inflexions and phrases of the successive conquerors of 
Italy, is characterized by exceeding harmony. There is 
perhaps a want o£ diversity in its sounds, so much so that 
even its harmony is apt to prove tiresome. But it ap- 
pears, notwithstanding, to be well suited to poetry of a 
plaintive and serious cast, particularly elegiac. It also 
furnishes a number of expressive and nicely discrimina- 
ted terms, having a relation to the science of music. 

The Spanish language seems to indicate, in its sono- 
rous fulness, that dignified and measured solemnity which 
is so well known to be characteristic of the people who 
speak it But it is as courteous as it is dignified. It has 
abundance of terms precisely suited to express every 
form and degree of deference, courtesy, and honour. The 
order of chivalry first arose among the Spaniards ; and as 
all the members of that romantic institution were bound 
to practice the most refined courtesy as well as the most 
devoted heroism, it naturally happened that many ex* 

* Edinburgh Reriew, vol. xlvii., p. 11. 
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pressioiisof reelect and politeness were introduced in that 
way, which have since been retained. 

^ 44. Soch diffeieiices shown by attempts at translating. 

The remarics of the preceding section lead us further 
to ofaserre, that differences in their power of expression 
and other ^edfic peculiarities of lai^ages disclose 
themselyes in all cases of a translation from one language 
to anothar. The remark has often been made, and pr^- 
afaly with great correctness that there are many langua- 
ges into which the Paradise Lost of Milton oould not be 
translated; and perhaps none where it could be done 
with perfect safety to the various and peculiar beauties 
of the original work. 

But the difficulty of representing in a translation the 
entire shape and value of an oiigmal, is not limited to 
works of imagination. There are some languages which 
are almost wholly destitute of particular classes of terms, 
both of a scientific and of a moral and philosophic nature ; 
a state of things which of course renders translation ex- 
tremely difficult, so far as such classes of words are con- 
cerned. The Greek language is said to have been desti- 
tute of suitable terms in philosophy till after the time of 
Socrates ; and it was the same with the Latin till after the 
time of Cicero, who introduced, by means of his phUo- 
sophic writings, many new terms on those subjects. Both 
languages are destitute of a multitute of terms, which 
have a place in such abstract an^ experimental sciences 
as have received new developements and applications, or 
perhaps a new existence, in modem times.* — The Bo- 
hemian and the Swiss languages are spoken by nations 
that are shut up in inland and mountainous countries, and, 
being separated from the ocean, are ignorant of all nav- 
igation, excepting such as they are acquainted with on 
the limited scale of their own lakes and riveis. They 
are accordingly found to be greatiy deficient in the terms 
that are employed in the building, rigging, and managing 
of ships.f 

* Begerando, Histoire des Systemes de Philosophie, part i.» chap. 9. 
t See the Dissertation of Michaclis on the Influence of Language on 
Opioions, ^ iv. 
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SometimeB whole daflses of terms acquire a specific 
character, in consequence of the prevalent pursuits and 
habits of the people. In one country a high degree of 
honour is attachect to the life of a shepherd, as among the 
ancient Hebrews and the Arcadians ; in another to that 
of a cultivator of the soil, as among ^e Romans ; and in 
another to that of a merchant, as among the Tyrians and 
Cartharinians ; and the supposed value of the calling be- 
comes m time transferred to the terms having a relation 
to it The Abb6 de lille translated the Georgics of 
"^rgil into French ; but he complains, in the prdface of 
his work, that it was rendered difficult, in consequence of 
the ideas of want and meanness which the French are 
accustomed to associate with the life of a husbandman. 
The same difficulty is said to have been experienced by 
those who have attempted to translate the Seasons of 
Thomson into that language. 

f 46. Of the advantages attending the study of langoages. 

It cannot have escaped notice, that it has been our ob- 
ject throughout to render the present Work, as much as 
possible, a practical one ; and we accordingly propose to 
conclude the train of thought embraced in this Appendix 
by offering a few ooni^derations on the utility of the study 
of languages. It is well known that the study of Ian- 
mages, more particularly the Greek and Latin, has long 
been made a part of public education. The reasons 
which are oommonly^ven for occupying a c(»isiderable 
portion of time in this way are chiefly these. 

( 1.) Much information is locked up in these languages. 
The original Greek and Roman literature is of itself 
highly valuable ; their poets, historians, and orators are 
worthy of being compared with those of any age or nation. 
In vigour of thought and purity of taste, in an enlighten- 
ed freedom of inquiry, and in exaltation of moral and 
political sentiment, it is generally conceded that the ori- 
ginal literature of no nations whatever, taken as a whole, 
presents more favourable claims to notice. — ^In addition to 
this, vast numbers of literary and other treatises have 
been written in the Latin language in later periods, par- 
ticularly on the readings and interpretations of anaent 
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andioiSy and on obscore and difficult points of tustory. A 
person ignoniDt of that language is shot out from the 
greater part of these important documents. 

(2.) The intercourse of the world has been so much 
increased in consequence of the spread of knowledge and 
the facilities of commerce, that an acquaintance with some 
c^ the modern languages, particulaifjr the Spanish, Ital* 
ian, and French, is considmd highly desirable. An en* 
tire ignorance of all modem languages is thought to im- 
phf a very defective education. But the languages which 
haye been mentioned, together with the Portuguese, have 
their origin in great part from the Latin, smd can be 
more eaaly aiMl perfecdy learned by previously giving 
some attention to the parent dialect, than by attemptiag 
them without it 

(3.) No one who speaks the English language can 
deny the importance of a thorough knowledge of it. It 
imbodies and retains the vast wisdom of many good and 
learned men, and is the medium by which the thoughts and 
feelings of our own generation and of our own hearts are 
to be commumcated. But in the knowledge of this lan- 
guage, the student will find himself assisted by an ac- 
quaintance with the Latin, since no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the words in the English language are derived 
from that source. — ^The Greek, which is a source of many 
English words, has a similar ar^ment in its favour ; and 
the additional circumstance of being the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament. 

(4.) The study of languages answers a good purpose, 
as a sort of basis of education. During the period from 
eight to eleven years of age, the intellect may be sup- 
posed to be developing itself under the mere guidance of 
nature. It is a great point in education to aid this de- 
velopement, to keep the mental powers in exercise, and 
to promote their growth. This object is known to be se- 
cured by the study of languages in a high degree ; cer- 
tainly much more than by the study of ethics, history, 
mineralogy, chemistry, &c. ; or even the more appro- 
priate study of arithmetic. It is thought that the object 
cannot be secured, in so high a degree, by any other course 
of study whatever which can be pointed out. 

Vol. II.— R r 
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(6.)- It has also been strongly contended, that an ac- 
quaintance vfiih any language is a valuable acquisition, 
because it opens new views of mental character. The 
language of every nation is modified by the exigencies of 
the people who speak it, and by individual and. nation- 
al traits. It imbodies their emotions, customs, prejudi- 
ces, domestic and political history. No man, therefore, 
can make himself fully acquainted with a new language, 
without having more correct and broader views of &e 
developement of the mind, of the progress of men, as 
they rise from barbarism to -refinement, and of human na- 
ture in general. And these advantages can be secured 
by the study of the Greek and Latin languages, no less 
than by others. 



THE END* 
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UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

BMBRACUCa 

"the intkllect," "the sensibilities,'* and "the will," 

.IN THBBK YOLOMBS. 

ALSO» AN ABRIDGMENT OF THB SAME IN ONE VOLUME. 

I I.I - I 

Thb undersigned respectfally request the attention of the public to the 
philosophical works which they now take the liberty to present to them. 
It is neither their interest nor their wish to express their sense oi the 
▼alue of these works in any undue and exaggerated terms; but they 
suppose that, as publishers, they may be permitted to commend them to 
the notice of the public, at least so far as they deserve it It has been 
the object of the author of these volumes, by a long and careful induction 
of facts, to give a connected and full view of the mental operations. He 
has aimed at nothing less than the true philosophy of the human mind. 
Of the intrinsic difficulty of this undertaking, we suppose there can be 
but little or no difference of opinion. And as to the manner in which 
the author has acquitted himself in it, the subsequent testimonials, com- 
ing from men standing high in the public estimation, will enable the 
reader to judge. The demand for a system of mental philosophy is ur- 
gent. The teachers in our various seminaries all agree, that a system 
of education, without some knowledge of mental philosophy, cannot be 
considered complete. On the contrary, they seem to regard the knowl- 
edge of the human mind as in some respects more important than any 
other form of knowledge. And we have no doubt that they will cor- 
dially welcome any system which gives evidence in its preparation of 
learning, good judgment, and candour. 

Of the qualifications of Professor Upham for the great task (the results 
of which, in a stereotype, uniform, and cheap edition, we now present 
to the public), as well as of the works themselves, we might leave the 
subsequent testimonials to speak. They say all we could wish them to 
say ; and the reader can judge whether the writers of them, filling, as 
they do^ very high and responsible stations, are worthy of credence. But 
we venture to intimate to the public, that the most satisfactory testimo- 
nial is to be found in the works themselves. It was our intention to 
point out some things by which these volumes are characterized, and by 
which they are favourably distinguished from other works ; but we con- 
clude, on the whole, to leave this to the examination of the reader. 
We think we run no hazard in saying, that those who will read and 
study them carefully, will see no reasonable and sufiicient ground for 
dissenting from the favourable aspect in which they appear in the follow- 
ing statements. 

Habpbr & Bbotrbbs, 

NnB-York» 1840. . 83 CLIPF-STRBBT. 
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UPHAM'S SERIES OF PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
FOR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 



From Re?. Lbonasd Woods, D.D., 
ProfMiior of Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover. 

Aa I understand that you have it in 
eemtempiatien to pmUieh a new edition of 
the eeveral u)ork$ on Mental PhUoeophy 
by Pro/near Upham^ I take the liberty 
to eayt thi^ I regard them as among the 
best and most fofndmt loodb mi lA« va- 
nbia subjects isAicA hs has treated. He 
is a charming writer ^ and his views are 
wsU eaipresssd and weU guarded^ and 
are adapUd to be ssUnsinely'usefMl at 
the present day. His Abridgment is 
very much iiked by those teat^sro «e4o 
have msed it, Mr. Coleman^ princ^tal 
ofthe High Schools or, as it is coiled, the 
Teachers* Seminary, in this place, says, 
he finds it much more intelligible to 
young men, and much more com- 
plete, than any text-book he has used. 
And his judgment w worthy of confi- 
dence. The next edition is to receive still 
farther improvements. I hope you unll 
be encouraged and susteuned m this un- 
dertaking by a very extensive patronF- 
age from an enlightened community. 
Yours respectfully, 
Lkonaso Woooe. 

To the Messrs. Harper. 



From Rev. Mosxa Stuart, Profes- 
sor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 

Andover, Dec. 4, 1639. 
/ have read with much satirfaction 
Professor Uvham's works on Intellect- 
ual Philosophy and on the Will. The 
tone and manner of these books must be 
pleasing to eUl who love oalm, dispas- 
sionate, and accurate investigation, and 
moderation in defending one*s own opin- 
ions and canvassing those o^ others. I 
have no hesitation in sayir^, that I re- 
gard Professor Uphams biwks as giv- 
ing the Met views of the subjects named 
which'we have in the English language, 
and as worthy of being read and studied 
in the schools and collies of our country. 
Kven those who may differ from him in 
opinion, will feel no disposition to indulge 
utddnd feelings towards so sincere and 



candid an nMpdrer cfter -truth. Most 
sincerely do I wish ample suecess to the 
author and the publishers of the works 
m fuectfon ; especially at m time when 
the public mind is cdhared by books on 
these subjects in many respects- dreamy 
and umntelligMe to the great mae$ of 



M. Stuakt. 

From Rey. William Cogswell, 
D.D., Secretary of the American 
Education Society. 

I folly concur m the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, expressed in the prece- 
ding certificate, emd eoaJUL add mere m 
favour ^ the worke named were it ne- 
cessary. 

WlLLIAV CoOSWBLL. 

BovfMi, i>iix <H 183SL 



From Rev. S. Lncur, D.D., editor 
of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, Quarterly Review, &c. 

To Messrs. Harper. 
Gentlemen, 

Jam happy to learn that you are about 
to publish a stereotype edition of Pro- 
fessor Upham*s works. To this gentle- 
man Ute uterary public are much indebt- 
ed for his " Elements of Mental Phi- 
losophy," a work • which was greatly 
needed as a tsxt-book m our colleges and 
academies at the time it was first pub- 
lished. It is now used, I brieve, in 
most of our Uterary institutions ; and 1 
hesiteUe not to say, it is better adapted 
to the wants of students, in the science 
of which it treats, than any other work 
extant. Jt cannot but be satisfactory to 
the friends of science, that the worthy 
author has prepared an edilioH t^ his ex- 
cellent work, with additions and improve- 
ments, to be issued in a more perma- 
nent form. Of his Treatise on lAe 
WiU I cannot speak with the same eon* 
fidence, not having read it ; although I 
have heard it well spoken of by compe- 
tent judges. 

S. LUCKKY. 

Methodist Book-Room, ) 

New-York, 20(A Dee., 1839. ( 
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Commendatory Lettera— continued. 



From Rev. R. E. Pattison, D.D., 
President of WaterviUe College, 
Maine. 

/ ha»e examined with care the work on 
Mental Philosophy t in\wo volumes, by 
Professor Upham, of Bowdoin College, 
and it is with pleasure that I express the 
opinian that the work tottf contribute 
much to the success^ study of that 
dMadt but eminentlv ua^ul department 
of knowledge. It has the tidwmtage 
over any other one work which has fall- 
en under my observation, that of having 
comprehended the subject. We have 
many profound treatises on separate por- 
tions ef mental pHiosofky; and those, 
it may be, the most important; but I 
know of none which swveya the ^hoU 
field but this. I ought to add also that 
its moral infiuenee is exceedingly, pwre 
and healthful. 

R. E. Pattison. 



From the late Wilbob Fisk, D.D., 
President of the Wesleyan UniTer- 
aitj, Middletown, Conn. 

. . . Permit me to say, \hat I have read 
the Treatise [on the Will} with a great 
deal of satisfaction. It is certainly a 
much better analysis of this difficult nJt- 
ject, in my judgment, than anything I 
have before seen in relation toit. I might, 
if this were a j^roper time, it is true, 
make some queries on some of the points 
presented in the work ; but, on the whole, 
I cannot but believe it wiUgo far towards 
harmonizing the hitherto discordant 
views connected with this subject. . . . 

W. Fisk. 



From Rev. Hbnbt Chasb, Pastor 
of the Mariner's Church in the 
city of New- York. 

Gentlemen, 
Though many able treatises on men- 
tal philosophy had been published from 
time to time, more or less adapted to ad- 
vance the science of which they treat, 
yet a ufork which would present in out- 
tine and in sufficient detail a complete 
and systematic view of the powers and 
operations of the mind, Aad long been a 
aesideratum. Such a work was greatly 
needed, as weU for the private student 
and man of leisure as for our colleges 
and academies, and it has at len^h ap- 
peared m the "Elements of MentcU 
Philosophy," by Professor Upham. 
T%is treatise merits the high estimation 



in which it is held. The dass^icatien 
of the mental states, both general and 
subordinate, and the arrangement of the 
several parts and subdiuisions, are true 
to nature, and present a full view of the 
entire subject without confusion. The 
arguments and illustrations are foreiMe 
and pertinent, the style is perspicuous 
and pleasing, and the whole evinces ex- 
tensive research and patient investiga- 
tion. Whoever attentively examinee 
this work will find that it is character- 
ized by accurate observation, discrimi- 
nating analysis, logical deduction, and 
rernetrkable freedom from bias. The 
spirit of candour and the hoe of truth 
pervade iL It has passed through three 
editions, and the author is now revising 
it, together with his Treatise on the 
Will, and preparing the whole for a uni- 
form stereotype edition. Every friend 
of mental science must feA under great 
obligation to Professor Upham for his 
valuable work, and wish him success in 
its publication, 

I am, gentlemen. 
Yours unth great respect, 
Henry Cuasb. 
New-York, Dec. 21, 1839. 



From Rev. N. Bangs, D.D. 

So far as I have examined the work, 
I fully concur in the above recommenda- 
tion, and therefore wish the author and 
publishers success in issuing this new 
edition. 

N. Bangs. 

From Rev. Wm. C. Larrabbb, A.M., 
Principal of the Wesleyan Semi' 
nary at Readfield, Maine. 

...lam highly gratified to learn that 
vou are about to publish Professor Up- 
nam's series of unrks on Mental Philos- 
ophy. I have used the former editions 
of hie Mental Philosophy for some time 
past in this seminanf, and am prepared, 
from intimate and familiar acquatntance 
with tiu work, aeijpured m the recitation- 
room as well asm my study, to speak 
<f it in the highest terms. There is 
no work extant in that department so 
weU adapted to the purposes of a text- 
bw^ for schools and colleges. The 
work needs only to be beUer known to 
teachers to have its merits properly ap- 
preciated. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. C. Larrarrr. 
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Comme$idatcry Letter * eo nHn Mud, 



From Samukl Ada mi, A.M., Profet- 
8or of Chymistiy, &c., in lilinoit 
College. (U. 

Meawra. Harper ^ BrotherM, 
J am hnpm to learn that you content' 
plate jmbluning a atereotype edition of 
Profeaaor UpkanCa Mwriu on Mental 
PKUoaophy, From amaiderabte famil- 
iarity with them, I am of the opinion 
that they contain thefuUeat and dearer 
view of the whole acianca of the mind of 
any work now extant. 

Yowra, 4^.f 
S. Adams. 



From Her. D. W. Clarc, A.M., 
Principal of the Amenia Semina- 
ry. N. Y. 

. . . Soma of the eaceUeneea of Mr. 
Upham*a Work are ; 

1. The general claaaijication ta deoTt 
natural^ tmd comprehensive. The avh- 
ordinate divisiona are alao natural and 
explicit^ ao that the mind paaaea^ by a 
kind of natural aueceaaiont from one 
topic to another. Nor ia the eaaerUial 
unity of the mind ever loat aight of. 

2. The poaitiona are clearly atatedf 
and. for the moat pari, aa clearly proved. 
The general courae of the reaaoning ia 
inatructive^ and the ufutrationa are ciar- 
ceedingly appropriate and intereating. 

3. Truth haa evidently bean the ob- 
joct of the author' a aaarch. What ia 
real and aubaiantial m philoaophy ia 
fully diacuaaed ; while but UtUe tima ia 

waated tq)on apeeulationa already ex- 
ploded. Many are apt to forget that 
exploded opiniona belong to the fuatory 
rather than the elementa of a adence. 

4. The work ia eminently vractical 
and rdigUnu. But whUe a deep^ un- 
varied reverenea to the great Architect^ 
whose conaummate akiU ia atrikingly 
manifeated in every part of our mental 
economy ^ runa through the v^ole^ there 
ia nothing big^ed or aactariaa about it. 

5. The aiuhor ia exceedingly pleaaing 
in hie a^yUy and thia adda not a little to 
the intereat the atudent wiU fed in the 
perusal of the work. But perhapa, 
while ha haa avoided that dry atyle ^f 
composition whiek renders ao many of 
our worka on acienee dull and uninter- 
eating, he may be liable to the objection 
of being too diffuae for a work u/hoae 
main deaign ia to ynpart the yrincipUa 
ofacient^ truth. 

I have api^sen ofita marita aa a text- 
booh adopted to achoala and coUegea ; 
hut it ufiU be found equally beneficial in 



every department t^ life. Sepedatty 
would I recommend it to thoae whoae vo- 
cation calla them to officiate in cloaeat and 
moat elevated rdattona to the mimL 1 
mean the Chriaimn minialer. Above all 
othera, auehahould have dear ^ correct, and 
eompTdunaive viewa of the smouI, whoae 
derangement they would repair, •wkaae 
unaa they umdd heed, and whoae bliaa 
they would conaummate. The remarka 
on moral eAteatkm are tf a deeply iVi- 
tereating ekaraeter, and ahould befamHr- 
iar to every one who ia in any way co»- 
naetad with the education of youth, 
xowra, vfC., 

D. W. Clabk, A.M. 
Amenia Seminary, I 
Dec 24, 1639. i 



From tbeinstmctersin the Academy 
and the Teachers' Seminary, Gor- 
ham, Maine. 

Meaara. Harper 4r Brothera, 
Tkeunderaigned, heiving leamedyaur 
intention ofpubliahing a untform edition 
of Profeaaor Upham'a worka on Mental 
Philoaophy, cheerfully expreaa their cor- 
dial approbation of the undertakings and 
give their testimony in favour of the 
intrinaic merita of thoae worka. The 
three volumea embracing the Intellect, 
Seneibilitiea, and Will, contain a full, 
and, on the whde, a very aatiafactory 
vie^f nf the mind. Each vehane ia a 
diatinct treatise by itadf, and can be 
read aeparatdy with praju ; while, at the 
aame time, all three of the volumea are 
eaaential to a complete view of the aubjeet 
The whole work haa for aome time been 
atudied in the aeminary with udtich we 
are connected, by large daaaea, embra- 
eing both Msrer. The reaadta of thia 
experience are auch aa load to Ae ear- 
neat dealre that it may be extenaindy dr- 
culated, aa one of me beat aide to the 
atudent, whether in our literary inatitu- 
tiona or in the aolitary efforta of adf- 
culture, 

Amos Brown, 
Principal and Teacher in Mental and 
Moral Philoaophy. 

Franklin Ybaton, 
Teacher of Languagea, 
Thomas Tbnnby, 
Teacher of Ckymistry, Physiology, if-c 
Bknjamin Wyman, 
Teacher of Munc, 
Cyril Pbarl, 
Lecptrer on Education and the Art of 
Teaching. 
.A. 
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Commendatory JjetterO" '•continued. 

From Alphbus L. Packard, A.M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Bowdoin College. 

, . . / have heard it intimated that 
you have it m contemplation to publish 
JProfeaeor Upham^s uwrks on Intellect- 
wd and moral Philosophy. Permit 
me to say^ that ^ from what 1 have knoton 
i^ his waitings and of his habits of pa- 
tient thought and investigationt in my 
judgment^ no toriter in this country mer- 
its so much commendation or will prove 
a safer guide in this department of team' 
ing. These volumes are the result of 
many years of unremitted toiL He has 
explored diligently and faithfiUly the 
unde field before him^ and I err very 
much, if the time does not come what 
his writings will be regarded by judicums 
minds as presenting a mere full and 
satisfactory view of the great subjects 
of which they treat, than any others of 
Du day. 

Very respectfully, gentlenten, 
Your obedient servant, 
Alphbus L. Packard. 

Bowdoin College, ) 



Oct. 9, 1839. 



From Mr. A. H. Weld, Teacher 
of the Ancient Languages in the 
North Yarmouth Seminary, Maine. 

. . . Professor Upham*s works with us 
are held in the highest estimation, and, 
I think, cannot fail to bepopidar uAer- 
ever they are known. The plan and 
arrangement of them are perfectly intel- 
ligible. The style is remarkable for its 
beautiful simplicity and perspicuity, and 
so varied by interesting illustrations that 
the reader never becomes wearied in the 
discussion of the most abstruse points. 
The works are as well adapts for acad- 
emies as for colleges. ^ e have recent- 
ly introduced as a text-book in our acad- 
emy, the Treatise on the WM. The 
class v>ho are studying it have never ap- 
peared so deeply interested in any pre- 
vUmsatu^. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Allen H. Weld. 

From Rev. N. W. Fiske, Professor 
of Mental Philosophy in Amherst 
College. 

It is with much pleasure that I learn 
the proposals of the Messrs. Harper to 
rqmblish the whole series. I btUeve 
them to be truly deserving of the puUic 
patronage u^uch they have already ob- 
tained, and I dofibt not they wdl con- 



timte to be generally and highly approved 
by those who rightly apprehend the ob- 
ject of Mental Phuosophy, and under- 
stand the proper method of pursuing it. 
The class^teatisn adopted is, on die 
whole, ae saUsfactory as any vnth whitA 
lam acquainted, aUhot^h I should my- 
self make a different arrangement eu to 
some j^uHomena. The general tkree- 
fold division into the departments of In- 
tellect, Sensibilities, and Will, I con- 
sider as altogether the best general divi- 
sion which has yet been proposed. To 
the volwne on the SensibUities I have 
been able to give but little attention. The 
volwne on the Intellect / have exam- 
ined more or less in nearly every chap- 
ter, and every oxamxnation has confirmed 
the impression on my mind, that it eetn* 
tains a luad exhibition of the most im- 
portant facts and principles which may 
be considered ae established in the sci- 
ence ; diveeted as much, perhaps, as is 
possible of theoretic colourings, and cer- 
tainly dHothed in lat^;uage that com- 
bines simplicity and perspicuity with pu- 
rity, chasteness, ana elegance, in a de- 
gree much higher than is easUy attained 
on metaphyseal subjects. . . . 

Very respectfully, 4^., 



From Rev. Soloxon Adams, A.M., 
Principal of the Free street Semi- 
nary for Females, Portland, Maine. 

. . . During my protracted labame ae 
an instruder, I have found no other 
work uAich takes up all the important 
branches of the subject. The htdd 
statement of principles in the science, so 
far as they are settled, with the numer- 
ous and pertinent iUustrations of them, 
render me Ufork peculiarly suitable for 
cm introductory text-book, even for young 
leamere, and, so far as my <Aservation 
has extended, the study of it hae awa- 
kened a lively vUereet in the subject. 
The iUtietratwne are, many of them, in- 
dependently of the purpose for u^iich 
they are introduced, interesting and^in- 
struetive eu simple &cts ; but when re- 
ferred to the general principles to which 
they belong and which they serve to il- 
lustrate, they become doubly valuable, 
and bothftrindple and Hhietration are in- 
debUly fixed m the memory of the learn- 
er. As soon as the eonten^plated edi- 
tion is ready, it is my intention to adopt 
the large work ae a text-book in me 
my cart. 
Solomon Adams. 
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Cmmn a tdatary Notiets — coniinued. 



From Rev. M. Caldwbll, Profes- 
■or of Metaphysics and Political 
Economy in Dickinson College. 

Mettn. Harper, 
Learning thai you have it m conlem- 
piatitm to give to the public on edition 
^ UphanCe Mental Fhiloeophjft J deem 
it tmi due to the merite of that work, to 
empreMM to yow my strong hopee that 
tkiM arrangement will be carried into ef- 
fect. Tfu plan of the work being per- 
epieuoue and eimpU throughout^ and its 
entire freedom from that abetrueenees 
which ie but too often coneidered a ne- 
eeeeary element m meU^>hyeCcal epecu- 
latione, combine to adapt it to ite tnten- 
ded ueee ; nor ie ite eminently practical 
learning a leee unportant recommenda- 
tion. 

Am a text-book m Mental Pkdoeo- 
phyt i <M> aeewred it hoe no equal; and 
anything whidt ma^ be made to contrib- 
ute to ^ wider Circulation of euch a 
work, and which may thue either extend 
a taetefor euch etu£ee, or tend to etUie- 
fy the taete already widely diffueed, can- 
not but be hailed with pleasure by all 
who feel an interest m the progress of 
general edencs, and especiaUy by those 
who, with me, recognise the pre-eminent- 
ly mractical character of that knowledge 
which pertains to the haman mind. 
And no one, it seems to me, who has ob- 
served the late tendency of the public 
mind, can doubt that this valuable ser- 
vice which you have it m vow power to 
render to the cause of Mental Science 
would be Uberally rewarded. 

M. Caldwell. 

Dickinson College, Dec. 25, 1839. 

From William H. Allen, A.M., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in 
Dickinson College. 

From a careful perusal of Professor 
Upham^s Work on Mental Philoso- 
phy, I do not hesitate to add my un- 
qualified testimony in its favour to the 
forgoing recommendation of Professor 
CaldweU. 

William H. Allen. 



From Rev. Enoch Pond, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Bangor, Maine. 
Remarking en the Treatise on the 
Will, he says, " Without affirming that 
tne agree with Professor Upham in 
svery nuntUe pmnt of speculation, ute 
hove no heeitation in saying that his 



work is one of^eat value to the literary 
and religious community. It indicates 
throughout, not only deep and varied 
research, but profound and laborious 
thought, and is a fuU, lucid, and able 
discussion of an involved and embarrae- 
sing subject. The style, though gener- 
ally diffuse, is always perspicuoue and 
often elegant ; and cAe work, as a whole, 
will add much to the reputtUion of its 
author, and entitle him to rank among 
the ablest metaphysicians of our coun- 
try.*' 

From a Review of the Treatise on the 
WUl in the American Bliblical Re- 
pository. 

..." We shall rejoice to see the 
Philosophy of the Will made a dis- 
tinct part of the course of study in 
our colleges; and we know of no 
work that can lay equal claims to be 
employed as a text-book with this 
Treatise of Professor Upham." . . . 

. . . "It unites the philosophical with 
the practical, abounds in mteresking 
facts and illustrations, is written in 
a style flowing, easy, and intelligible, 
and presents a systematic, thorough, 
and satisfactorjr view of the whole 
subject in all its various relations 
and bearings. We recommend it 
heartily to all the Ibvers of sound 
philosophy and pure morality." . . . 

Another and subsequent article in 
the Repository, speaking of the au- 
thor, says, *- He has studied with 
diligence the standard works in oor 
language and the Psychological sys- 
tems of the German and French 
schools. He has pursued his inves- 
tigations, not as a partisan, but as a 
calm and candid inquirer after truth. 
His system, therefore, is not a copy 
of any other, but, without any ap- 
parent effort at novelty, is strongly 
marked with original thought. His 
inquiries are conducted in a spirit, 
which, without exciting needless 
controversy, is well suited to advance 
the cause of Mental Science." 

From the Christian Advocate. 

. . . "Professor Upham is a man 
of a noble and truly catholic spirit, 
who has nothing so much at heart as 
truth, sound morality, and vital piety. 
These works are the fruits of many- 
years' labour ; and they prove their 
author to be a cautious and profound 
thinker, a perspicuous and eloquent 
writer.". . .—V. 
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CoihmmdtUwrjf NoUces^cantimted, 



#Vtmi the New- York Review, January, 
1840. 

. . . Proinsor Upham has broaght 
tQ8[ether tibe leading Tiewa of tne beat 
writera on the most important topica 
of mental science, and exhibited them, 
aa well as the conclasions which he 
himself adopts, with great good judg- 
ment, candour, clearness, and meth- 
od. Mr. Upham is a calm and cau- 
tioua thinker and writer; and we 
find no reason to differ from the 8ul>- 
J stance of hia views on almost all the 
subjects he haa treated. We do not 
think that we have any works for 
higher instruction in this department, 
which are perfectly what the^ should 
be; out ot all the systematic treati- 
ses in use, we consider the volumes 
of Mr. Upham by far the best that 
we have. With these volumes, 
together with Locke's Essay and 
Cousin's Critical Examination con- 
tained in the Elements of Psycholo- 
gy, in his hands, the student, by the 
aid of a thorough teacher, may gain a 
complete systematic view of the lead- 
ing principles of the science. 

From the New- York Observer. 

. . . Among the characteristics of 
this system of philosophy, we may 
enumerate : 

1. The fact that it is ChrUHan, not 
in any narrow or sectarian, but in the 
broad and exalted sense. In other 
words, it is decidedly serious and 
evangelical in its spirit. 

2. It is eminently inductive and 
eclectic. The object of the writer 
is evidently truth, and truth' in its 
simplest, and, consequently, most 
Impressive forms. Its constant ap- 
peals to consciousness, and its trains 
of accumulative evidence are such, 
that the mind can find its way on- 
ward with a degree of safety ana aat- 
irfaction rarely to be found in ordi- 
nary trains of moral reasoning. 

3. It embraces all the departments 
of Mind, differing in this respect from 
other systems of philosophy ; never- 
theless, its several parts seem to har- 
monize with each other. The three- 
fold view of the mind, adopted as the 
basis, viz., the Intellect, Sensibilities, 
and Will, greatly facilitates this re- 
■alt. Each volume is devoted to 
one of these departments, and is a 
treatise by itselL And yet they are 



so related to each other, that the im- 
portant idea of the mind's essential 
unity is never lost sight of. All the 
volumes, however, are essential to a 
fall view of the mind, and they pre- 
sent such a view aa will greatly aa- 
sist the student in bis self-knowledge 
and self-culture. 

4. Intimately connected with this 
last topic is the simplicity and naiu- 
rabiesa, if the word may be allowed, 
of the subordinate classifications, and 
the use of terms to indicate them. A 
great point ia thus gained. One ia 
not obliged to master three or four 
volumes to learn the author's use of 
terms, or the things which thev sig- 
nify. The study of philosophy in 
these volumes will be interesting to 
multitudes who would turn away in 
discouragement or disgust from some 
authors who have written on the sub- 
ject. This is nuuiifest from the fact, 
that in several colleges and acade- 
mies the work is now studied with 
deep and g[rowing interest. 

5. The influence of the work on 
education will be auspicious. It laya 
a foundation for intolligible notions 
and practices on this subject It in- 
dicates the proper direction and cul- 
ture of the appetites, propensities, 
and afiections, no less than the intel- 
lectoal powers. It shows very clear- 
ly the proper training of the Moral 
Sense and the WilL In these points 
of view we regard Mr. Upnam's 
books aa one of the most important 
helps for teachera that can oe put 
into theic hands. 

6. The prominent position given 
in this philosophical system to the 
rtioni sense, involving as it does the 
relation of the moral sense to the 
intellect, and especially to the rea- 
soning power, from which, however, 
it is cautioualy distinguished, is a 
very interesting feature. And con- 
nected as this view is with the found- 
ation of obligation and the *' immu- 
tability of moral diatinctiooa," it can* 
not fail to excite attention. 

But we forbear to specify particu- 
lars, and must refer our readers to 
the works themselves with this sin- 
gle remark, that they may feel as- 
sured that the opinions expressed by 
the author have been carefully weigh- 
ed, and may well deserve examina- 
tion before they are strongly or hast- 
ily rejected. 
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ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 

TIm fWlowinf works« already publiBhad, may ^ vegarded aa apeeimeaa of the 
wlMla aariea, which will eooalat of about thirty volamea. They are all bound in the 
noai dnraUe and taatcAd manner, and are for eale at reasonable prioea by the ]irfn< 
elpat b&okaeller* thronghtat the United Btatea. 



F1K8T Latin LsssoNa, containing 
the moat important Parta of the 
Grammar of the Latin Language, 
together with appropriate £zer- 
ciaea in the tranalating and writing 
I of Latin, for the Uae of Beginr«era. 
12mo. 

FiatT Gkiik LvetOKS, containing 
the moat important Parta of the 
Grammar of the Greek Language, 
together with appropriate £xer. 
ciaea in the translating and writing 
of Greek, for the Uae of Beginners. 
12mo. 

A Gbahmar of Tifc Orbbk Lan- 
GUAOt, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 12mo. 

A Systbm or Grbbk Pbosodt and 
Mbtrb, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges; together with the 
Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of ^schylus, and 
the Ajaz and (Edipus Tyraimus of 
Sophocles ; to which are append- 
ed Remarks on the Indo-Germanic 
Analogiea. 12mo. 

Cjssar's Commbntaribb on thb 
Gallic War ; and the first Book 
of the Greek Paraphrase; with 
English Notes, critical and explan- 
atory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
&c., and Historical, Geographical, 
and Archwological Indexes. Map, 
Portrait, &c. i2mo. . 

The above editions of the Classical 
most accurate texts, and are accompanied by English Commentaries, con- 
taining everything requisite for accurate preparation on the part of the 8ta> 
dent and a correct understanding of the author. 

The publishers Uke the liberty of adding, that all of the above works 
have been republished in England and Scotland. Some of them, indeed, 
have already passed through four editions. They are republished under 
the superintendence of that eminent scholar. Jambs Botd, LL.D., one of 
the masters in the High School in Edinburgh, who says, "in superintend' 
ing the pMiceUion, I have not felt mytelf warranted to make any alteration on tho 
textt a* given by Professor Anthon^ nor to muiilaief ty tAe slightest omission, kia 
admirable ExpUxnatory Notes.** 

Q7 A more detailed view of the plan of the seriea, dec, will be found 
on the next page. 



Sallust's Juourthink War and 
Conspiracy or Catilinb, with 
an English Commentary, and Geo- 
graphical and Historical Indexes. 
Ninth Edition,' corrected and en- 
larged. 12ma Portrait. 

Sblbct Orations or Cicbro, with 
English Notes, critical and explana- 
tory, and Historical, Geographical, 
^nd Le^l Indexes. A new Edi- 
tion, with Improvements. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 

Thb Works or Horacb, with Eng- 
lish Notes, critical and explana- 
tory. New Edition, with correc- 
ti<Mi8 and miprovements. 12ma 

Jacobs's Grbbk Rbaobr. With 
Notes, critical and explaoatwy. A 
New Edition. 12mo. 

A Classical Dictionary, contain- 
ing an account of all the Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Au- 
thors, and intended to elucidate 
ail the important points connected 
with the Geography, History, Biog- 
raphy, Archttolosy, and Mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks and Romans, 
together with a copious Chrono- 
logical Table, and an Account of 
the Coins, Weights, and Measures 
of the Ancients, with Tabular Val- 
ues of the same. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. la one volume, royal 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
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▲ nthon's series of classical works 

FOR schools and COLLEGES. 



In presenting the yolumes of this series, as far as it las been comple- 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
words respecting its general features, and the advantages thiU are to re* 
suit from it both to students and instructers. 

The plan proposed is to give editions of all the authors usually read in 
our scfaMDols and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiary 
works as may be needed by the classical student eithepat the commence- 
ment, or at particular s^yiges, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com* 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructers, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be found to be 
altogether visionary. That part of .the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lee- i 
tures ; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- | 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of all. ' 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructor in possession of the opinions of the best philolo- 
gists ; tosetber with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but also to give 
I ' rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely in the 
tvpography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, inde^, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without any 
commentaries at aU. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, It may be sufficient to state, tluit the printed translaiumg of 
those authors whose works have been thus fax published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom^ 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the ffood 
sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the eommunica- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they have 
received from gentlemen of high classical reputation in different parts of 
the cotintiy. 

IIarpbr 6l Brothrbs, 

ifcis- York, A/ay, 1 S39. 82 ci.ipk s tr r kt. 



ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



From H. Homphrit, D.D., Praii- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am> 
herat, Mass. 

1 dm very htapy to Mt that yom have 
undertaken tojurniek wuform edUiena 
of the Latin daeeica for the ute e^ owr 
grammar echoole and higher teminaries 
of teaming, Profeseor Anthon deserves 
and wSU receive the thanks of the ptMic 
far the tabowr u^ich he has so jtuUaaus- 
(y and sueeessfully bestowed upon Sat' 
utstf Ceuar, and Cieero, The erpioit- 
otory notes or conunentaries are moreeo' 
pious and comprehensive than those of 
any other edition I have seen^ and mudk 
Letter adapted to the wants of young stu- 
dents. Among the most valuoEte of 
these notts are those which divert tUten- 
tion t^ the beauttfnl uoes of the moods 

shadee of meaning and pecmtiar keautias 
thai depend upon them^ which our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty t and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The expbano/ions of 
the force and meaning of the particles 
are also very useful. 

The )Ustoricalt googrmhic^li and oCA- 
er indexes are also higiw valuabkf fur- 
niehing the student, as tksy do^ witkfe- 
licUous ilhutrations ^the ttst, andmuch 
general information. 

The text seems to he settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typ^ftt^^hictU execution 
is very ftWt and cAm m a high merit. 
The wretched reprints offoreign options 
of the classics, got tq> in cluap offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have been universtuly condemned, 
have, by taking thtm young, been, as 
succcssftU in making them uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if duU had been 
one of the main objects ^the publishers. 
School books of ail kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are)^ should 
be the most carefidly printed books we 



H. HOMPHRBT. 



From the Rt Rev. Bishop MIl- 
VAIN I, President of Kenyoo Col- 
lege, at Gambler, Ohio. 

lamtidpatethe greateat benefits toour 
echoola and coUegea from the admiraUe 
edition ^ the ciaaaica which you are now 
publishmg, under the superintendence 
and illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Professor Anthon. What 
^our accomplished editor has aimed at 
tn his Horace, C(Bsar^ and other volumes 
of the series, few can have been much 
connected with classical instiiutioru m 
thia country without learning to be pre- 
dady the one needful thing to their stu- 
dents. 2*Af object is most satisfactorily 
attained. Hie needed books we havcy 
so far as yo%ar series has yet been pub- 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
we have learned from what we have, if I 
may use the words efome efyaureatthara, 
qua a summa virtute sumnaoque iii> 
genio ezpectanda sunt, expectare. 
\Vishingyou the nwat tUnmdant enamr- 
agemerU in your important enterprise, 2 
remain your obedient servant, 

Chas. p. M*Ie.taixb. 



From William A. DtJBH, LL.D., 
Prandent of Coldmbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 

From the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as weU 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
aawlar^ hia eaperienee as an instrueter, 
and thaacewraey andjudgmcniprevioua' 
ly evinced by him as an editor and com- 
mentator, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as hia 
editorial labours and your own skill and 
experimce as publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the inereasir^ 
value of classiaU studies in tka esfinM- 
tionofthepabUe, this juataous and spir- 
ited effort to facilitate and promote ao in*' 
portant a branch tf education wdt ba 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Ytut obedtent servant, 

W. A. D0E«. 
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